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X HB impresfiTe effect of our citbedral churches it univertally idmitted ; 
tiieir Ttriety, graodeory and beauty, barr lonf been tu^iects of admiration. 
No other country can boast of an equal number of reli^ous ediftces so exqui- 
ntely ornamented, so diversified in their structure, yet, at the same time, so 
harmonious and magnificent in their general appearance. All persons who 
behold them instantly feel anxious to know something of their historical 
antiquity. With their bistoiy is inYolved that of religion, which affords a 
practical illustration of the nature and operations of the human mind. In 
the origin and progress ci religious edifices we discorer the influence of devo* 
tional feelings i the condition and extent of these buildings evince the expan* 
sion of human intellect, the state of the arts* the march of civilisation, and 
the meliorating circumstances of social man. Unhappily, the political anna- 
fist b too often obliged to exhibit only views of tyranny and ambition, fraud, 
rapine, and carnage. The ecclesiastical historian, although not entirely 
exempt from similar horrors, has always the advantage of being engaged with 
o^ects superior to those of mere sense ; he is led to the consideration of 
subjects almost entirely intellectual, to that which concerns the higher, the 
divine-like Acuities of man. Hence the decided superiority of the eccle- 
siastical over the political historian, the religionist over the warrior. The 
destruction of an Amalekite by a Javelin, or the death of a European by 
the sword, are acts too analogous to ** present a quariy to the busy mind ;*' 
but the erection of an altar or temple in Judea, or a church in Britain, 
fumnhet inexhaustible sources of rational inquiry. The hbtoiy of the origin, 
eondition, and vicissitudes of such works certainly offers one of the most 
innocent if not most meritorious of mental enjoyments. Neither the books 
on the wars of the Israelites, nor the recorded wisdom of Solomon exhibit 
such clear and definite views of the skill and talents of the Hebrews, as the 
building of tba temple at Jerusalem. Its structure demonstrates the existence 
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it least of i^reat mechanical dexterity. In like manner the construction of 
churches developes the taste, skill, and mechanical genius, of the age and 
nation. If we add to the history of their faUrication a view of the rites for 
which they were destined, we may thence discover how the progress of the 
arts has surpassed that of the sciences, and at the same time learn the causes 
which hare obstructed the diffusion of true religion and useful knowledge. 

In the sketches of history and antiquities, here respectfully submitted to 
the public, it was natural .for protestants and lovers of antiquity to adopt the 
language and sentiments of the great fathers of the English church. — The 
following accounts of our cathedrals are chiefly the works of persons who^ 
having finished their university education, have visited, either as travelling 
fellows or private inquirers^ the different countries of Europe— who have per* 
■onally witnessed the effects of idolatrous ceremonies, and of true religion on 
society ; and who felt it a sacred duty to state the facts to such of their 
countrymen as may not have bad similar opportunities of obacrviiig the 
miseries of superstition and ignorance. 

The Editors cannot omit this opportunity of returning their grateful 
acknowledgements to the right reverend prelates, divines, and private gentle* 
men, who have liberally aided their exertions; and, as the writers are not 
the artists, they may be permitted to speak of the latter, and say from their 
personal knowledge, that the plates exhibit more faithful portraitures «f, tlit 
difflerent edifices than any hitherto lakl befote the public* 
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Thb Ordo?icet> or ancient inhabitants of North Wales *, amidst those 
horrors of unprovoked warfare which terminated in the subjoi^tion 
of their country by the Romans, were consoled and sustained by the 
introduction of Christianity. A glorious and lasting recompense for 
the evils inflicted by the conqueror's sword! The exact period at 
which religions associations were first formed in Cambria, for the 
purpose of regular christian worship, is involved in impenetrable doubt. 
This historical gloom may, however, be readily dispelled^ if we give 
credence to the marvellous tales of certain early writers, amongst 
whom is conspicuous Geoffrey of Monmouth, who was afterwards 
promoted to the episcopal bench, and filled the see now under con- 
sideration. This legendary writer enlarges on a hint afforded by 
Nennius, and presents a formal account of the church of Britain, 
together with a minute detail of its ecclesiastical divisions, in the 
second century. According to Greoffrey, a British king, named Lucius, 
became a convert to Christianity about the year 164, and was followed, 
as might be expected, by multitudes of his subjects. With the aid.of 
two holy doctors, sent from Rome with the intent of affording him 
spiritual counsel, king Lucius now transformed the idolatrous temples 
of the Britons into places of christian worship ; and the repentant 
priests of those purified temples were also admitted into the bosom of 
the church, and were constituted archbishops and bishops*. The seats 

1 The nftme* ^ad territoriea of the BritUh tribes which inhabited Wales* at the time of tb« 
Roman invaaioo, are tbu$ tuted by the rev. T. Leman, in bit Commentary on the Itinerary 
of Richard of arence«ter. ** The Sihirct, with their two dependant tribes, the Dimecia ao4 
the Ordovicet, pOMetsed all the country to the west of the Severn and the Dee, together with 
the island of Anglesey. Of these territories, the Dimecia had the counties of Pembroke^ Car- 
digan, and Caermarthen i while the Silnres possessed all the rest of South Wales. The Ordo. 
vices occupied all North Wales, as well as all the country to the north of the Teme. and to the 
west of the Severn and tbe Dee, except a small tract to the west of Bangor and Penmorvay, 
which, together with the isle of Anglesey, belonged to their subordinate clan, ^he Cangani.'* 
Commentaiy on Richard, kc. p. 49, corrected by a MS. commonlcatlon of the author. 
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ST. ASAPU'S CATHEDRAL^ [a. O. 314. 

of the three former members of this novel hierarchy^ Geoffrey places 
at York, London, and Caerlon. Giraidus Cambrensis enlarges still 
farther on this legend, and enters more circumstantially on the modes 
of ecclesiastical government adopted by the royal convert : but it 
will be seen that the whole is unsupported by any credible authority, 
and is, indeed, contrary to the uniform tenour of sober history founded 
OD ancient attestation. The very existence of a British king named 
Lucius is extremely doubtful ; and, if such a prince be not, indeed, 
the creation of cloistered fancy, he must have been merely the petty 
chieftain of one of the numerous states into which South Britain was 
then divided, the whole of which were under the control of the Roman 
government. Gildas, our earliest native historian, who wrote in the 
sixth century, and was a sealous christian, is entirely silent on this 
important subject. That episcopacy was coeval in Britain with the 
establishment of Christianity, under the sanction of the civil power, 
will, however, scarcely be danied. It is observed by an acute writer 
on the early history of the Britons, ** that the Roman conquests 
among us were regularly partitioned into dioceses, as early, at least, 
as the year 314. The first bishoprics of the church would naturally 
be commensurate with the provinces of the state ; and the first tees 
of the bishops would be settled at the capitals of the provinces. In 
. consequence of the former, t,he bishoprics assumed the general deno- 
minations of provinces and dioceses ^ and, in consequence of the 
latter, they adopted the distinguishing a]ypellations of the provincial 
capitals. The first dioceses in Britain, therefore, would be the same 
as the provinces of the Romans 3 and most have been, like them, only 
four in number, within the compass of the present £ngland and 
Wales*.*' The prelate of that district, which was termed by the 
conquerors Britannia Secunda, had, undoubtedly, his see at Caerleon, 
the Roman metropolis of the latter country. 

The interests of Christianity in Cambria were greatly advanced 
in the fifth century by the pious labours of St. Germain, who judi- 
ciously endeavoured to avert the dangers of idolatry and heresy (which 
appear to have been viewed as almost equal evils) by the foundation 
of colleges and schools. In the pursuit of this laudable object he 
was stimulated by the celebrity and powerful influence of the me- 
morable institution at Baugor-Iscoed -, and, in the succeeding century, 
these conspicuous examples were partly imitated in a monastic foun- 
dation immediately connected with the origin of the cathedral church 
dadicated to St. Asaph. According to tradition, and the tenour of those 
monkish writers from whom we are compelled to seek information 

9 Hist, of lUncfaMttr, tol. U. p. 19S. svo. edit. 
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wbUst investigating the story of most eariy religions establisbinents 
in this conntry, Kentlgern, bishop of Glasgow, (called in the Scottbh 
histories, St. Mango) was driven from his episcopal see of Glasgow, 
through the machinations of a pagan prince of the country, about th# 
year 543, and fled for protection into Wales. He was here received by 
the good St. Darid, and found a learned shelter at Meneria -, but the 
talents and activity of the fugitive were too great for lasting seclusioh 
in a subordinate rank, and he soon devised the plan of a religious 
institution, calculated to call forth his energies, and to place him in 
the possession of useful power. Cathwallain, prince of Wales, as* 
signed him a spot near the river Elwy for his new establishment ^ and 
he there built a monastery resembling, in many particulars, that at 
Bangor-Iscoed ; and erected his ecclesiastical precinct into an epis- 
copal see. The monastery, thus raised through the exertions of an 
indiridual who had recently entered the country under circumstances 
so unpropitious, was speedily attended with a degree of prosperity that 
most reflect much credit on the piety and xeal of the founder, if the 
assertions of early writers l>e received as satisfactory historical testi- 
monials. It is said that during the superintendance of Kentigem 
there were assembled here no less than 965 brethren n;)any of whom 
were, however, employed in secular avocations. Three hundred, 
'* who were illiterate,*' were appointed to cultivate the ground and 
watch the cattle belonging to the monastery. Three hundred more 
were also incapable of exalted duties ; and this large part of the fra* 
temity was employed, as we are told, in preparing *' nourishment," 
and performing other necessary works. The remaining 365 were 
'' learned," and were assigned to the daily celebration of divine 
offices. Not any of these latter members of the establishment were 
suffered to quit the monastery unless under circumstances of impera* 
tive necessity ; and they were divided into '* troops and companies, so 
that when one had finished the service of God in the church, another 
presently came in and began it again ; which being ended, a third, 
without any delay, entered. By these means prayers were offiered in 
that church without any intermission, and the praises of God were 
always in their mouths.*' In erecting his episcopal church Kentigem 
experienced much opposition from a prince named Malgo, or Mag- 
locun I but this eariy enemy of the foundation afterwards became one 
of its most useful patrons, and bestowed on the see ample pooessiont 
and many privileges. The building was at first composed of wood, 
but it was shortly, according to the annals of St. Kentigem, renewed 
with stone ; and it may be observed that, if this statement be correct, 
the ancient cathedral of our diocese was amongst the first churches 
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formed of so durable a material'. But it must not be concealed tbat 
the writings^ whence such an assertion is derived, are scarcely older 
than the 14th century. Kentigem presided over the see, which he had 
created with so much ease and such lasting success, until the year 560; 
lyhen he was recalled to Scotland, his native country, and \yik9 there 
restored to the peaceable possession of his former dignities^. On quit- 
ting his memorable asylum in Wales he appointed as his successor 
Asaph, one of the most learned and devout of his disciples, who is 
described, in the language of the cloisters, as being ^' especially illus- 
trious for his descent and form ; who, from his childhood, shone 
brightly, both with virtues and miracles ; and who daily endeavoured 
to imitate his master in all sanctity and abstinence.** On the basis of 
this, and similar strains of commendation, more recent and judicious 
writers have temperately inferred that he was a man conspicuous for 
virtue, learning, and piety 3 and the justice of the inference may be 
admitted without hesitation, when we remember the influence which 
he obtained over the Welsh of his own time, and the durable marks 
of reverence bestowed on his memory. The church erected by Ken- 
tigern had hitherto been called Lanelwy, from its situation near the 
banks of the £lwy river; but the veneration of a succeeding age in- 
duced a popular change of its appellation, which received the sanction 
of ecclesiastical authorities ; and it was thenceforwards commonly 
entitled, as at present, the Cathedral of St. Asaph. In this choice of 
ft patron-saint it is observable that the founder of the church was 
entirely overlooked, whilst the esteem of the people was considered 
the only criterion of right to an honour of such great importance In 
the early centuries. The reputation of St. Asaph was, as usual, much 
increased, in succeeding dark and credulous ages, by monkish narra- 
tions of pretended miracles ; but amidst the fantastical wildnesa of 
such legends are still to be discovered some traces of sound judgment 
and great excellence of heart. . According to the character transmitted 
to posterity, he appears to have displayed many dignified qualities in 
the exercise of his episcopal functions. His favourite aphorism may 
be thus translated, and it affords a compendious notion of the accuracy 
and the elegance of his mind : " Those who impede the progress of 
God*s word envy the happiness of man.*' The merits and the doc- 

3 Although there ia onue for coi^ectortng, from the words of venerable Bede, that terenU 
of the principal churches erected in Sooth Britain, ihorUy after the conTertion of Ethelbert, 
A. D. Ml, were constructed of stone, it will be recollected that the first ecclesiastical edifice, 
which he positively describes as being formed of that material, was the old church of 8t. Peter's, 
at York, begun about the year 6«7. 

4 The principal ancient authorities for the biography of St. Kentigem are as follow :^A 
life of Kentigem in the Cottonian library, written by Jocelinus, a monk of Furaess, who U sup- 
posed to have lived about the year 1180;— the writings of John of TVnemottth, a monk of the 
Hth century i-«nd the documents collected by Unkerton, in hto Lhrct of Uie Scottish Saintsw 

Cd) 
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triDes of this saint were rendered additionally acceptable to his diocese 
on account of his being a native of North Wales. He died May lst^ 
596> and was buried in his own cathedral. 

After the decease of St. Asaph little is known respecting the annals 
of this diocese for the long term of fire centuries. It may, however, 
be ascertained, from the general history of Wales, that during this 
period the bishopric experienced great severity of fortune. From its 
situation near the borders of England this lone unguarded district 
was peculiarly exposed to the incursions of marauding parties, and 
was often laid waste by their depredations. Sacrilegious spoliation 
was, at best, considered as a venial offence by the ferocious free- 
booters of these early ages, and was often viewed by them as the 
desirable consummation of triumphant enterprize. Hence, could we 
penetrate the gloom that involves this lengthened period of local his- 
tory, we should, too likely, find that our cathedral was frequently 
reduced to a state of ruin ; and that the ministers of Christianity were, 
for long intervals, scared away from its profaned altars. From the 
silence of all record it has been inferred by many writers, that no 
bishops were nominated to this see during these five dreary centuries ; 
and it has been observed, that " the continuance of the church of 
St. Asaph, in early times, without a bishop, may be further evinced 
from its situation in the great road, where all the armies took their 
rout on making incursions from England into these parts of Wales ; 
the inland parts being impassable by reason of the hills and forests ; 
so that St. Asaph may, before the 11th century, be not only supposed 
to be left' without a resident bishop, but almost without inhabitants.*' 
Wharton, however, whilst he admits it as being probable that, dur- 
ing these times of confusion, our bishopric often remained without 
a presiding prelate, still supposes that many were nominated ; and a 
recent editor of Willis accounts for the silence of history respecting 
their names, by observing that, in these ages, the clergy of Wales 
were uniformly accustomed to choose their own bishops, no register of 
whom was kept*. Notwithstanding the want of solid historical founda- 
tion, some modem authors have accepted the single, unsupported, 
testimony of Wynne % and have attributed to this s«e a prelate in the 
10th century, named Chebur; who is said, by that author, to have 

i On this day a fhir wa« andentty hdd at St. Aaaph. Browne WIUU oteerrct, that ** the 
regard bad to St. Aaaph't annivertaiy, vis. May Ut, appears from appolntnientt of pay menu of 
money, and other orders relating to usages and customs In this church, which commence on 
this fiMim,**~~mUW9 Baagor, p. 60. 

S Edwards's edition of Willis's Survey of St. Asaph, p. 4S.— The first Instance of a bishnp 
being appointed by the Icing occurs in the year 1115 } when Bernard, a Norman, was appointed 
bishop of St. David's by Henry I. 

7 Wynne's Hist, oi Wales, p. b%» 
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,aceompanied Lanuerd, or Lambert, archbishop of St. Da?id*8, and 
other sage and prudent persons, to Rome, for the ratification of cer- 
tain laws enacted in 940 by Howel Ddha. But no such bishop is 
mentioned by any other historian of Wales, or noticed by Godwin, 
Wharton, or similar writers of acknowledged research in episcopal 
history. The solitary evidence of Wynne will, therefore, scarcely be 
received as decisive by the cautious investigator ; and if his testimony 
be declined, it will be found that the first bishop after St. Asaph, 
whose name has been preserved^ is Gilbert, who is said to have been 
consecrated in 1143 by Theobald, archbishop of Canterbury ; and is 
memorable, as being the first bishop of our diocese who received conse- 
cration at the hands of that metropolitan. Gilbert sat about eight 
years, and was succeeded by a prelate whose name is familiar with 
most readers, but as a fabulist, rather than as a churchman. Geoffrey, 
of Monmouth, who was also called Galfridus Arthurius, but whose 
proper name was Geoffrey ap Arthur, is believed to have been pro- 
moted to this see in the year 1152. He is known to posterity from 
having translaud into Latin a British history, intituled " Brut y 
Breninodd," or the Chronicle of the Kings of Britain ; which he 
called " Chronicon sive Uistoria Britouum.** The romantic and 
legendary tales interspersed in this work were treated with derision, 
even in the unlettered age at which they were first presented to public 
notice. Many critics, in succeeding periods, thought the whole to be 
a forgery imposed upon the world by Geoffrey under the name of a 
translation : but this Chronicle of British Kings is now generally 
supposed to be founded on authentic, but itregular and defective do- 
cuments, embellished by the translator with some of the wildest crea- 
tions of romantic fancy. It is pleasing to find the memory of our 
bishop cleared from the charge of deliberate literary forgery \ and his 
fibles are too palpable to endanger the interests of legitimate history. 
His conduct in regard to the discharge of his episcopal duties is more 
immediately the object of our present inquiry ; and we regret that 
annals, more veracious than those of his own inditing, afford little to 
justify comnvendation. The distracted state of the country at this 
time held out no inducements for his visits as a roan attached to 
literary ease -, and we find that his sense of religious duty was not suf- 
ficiently strong to propel him to a residence in his recluse and rugged 
diocese, in opposition to the dictates of a polished taste. Geoffrey 
was also abbot of Abingdon, which he held in commendam with this 
bishopric. But be appears to have entirely n^lected his diocese, and 
, even to have forsaken bis abbey, for the luxuries of London and tht 
elegance of the court. A formal complaint, as we are informed by 
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Roger HovedeOy was preferred agains( him, for this neglect of ecde* 
siasticml dotiet, in a general cooncil held at London, A. D. 1 175. The 
tStct of Bucfa an allegation might, in that age, have been dubious, if 
be had not also sinned in politics ; but he opposed the king's party in 
the momentous affiiir of Thomas il Becket, and was deprived both of 
bis bishopric and abbacy. 

Although the succession of bishops, from the resignation of 
Geoffrey to the present time, is ascertained with tolerable precision, 
fe«v names, for more than a century after that event, can now be held 
forward as subjects either of reverence or curiosity. Reyner, who 
was consecrated to this see in the year 1 188, accompanied archbishop 
Baldwin through his diocese, on the me^norahle tour of that primate, 
for the ostensible purpose of soliciting assistance for the crusades. It 
would appear that our prelate was at thif time destitute of the requi- 
site means of accommodating distinguished visitors, as the archbishop 
was entertained at the neighbouring castle of Rutblan*. The forlorn 
state of St. Asaph, in the early part of the 13th century, is lamentably 
evinced in the person of bishop Howel, who was consecrated in 1940. 
" The Welsh bishops,** says Prynn, '* having sided with their coun- 
trymen against king Henry III., had their bishoprics and diurches so 
spoiled and destroyed that they were forced to b^ their bread, and 
live upon the alms of others*.** That the hard fortune of our bishop, 
in particular, compelled him to subsist on the bounty of his friends, 
is expressly stated by Matthew Paris. He at length sought a refuge 
in Oseney Abbey, Oxford i and in the consoling arms of that reli- 
gious society his life and sorrows found a speedy termination. Anian, 
the second of that name, promoted A. D. 1S(S8, was confessor to king 
Edward I., whom he attended in his romantic expedition to the Holy 
Land. This prelate possessed a vigorous mind, and proved a zealous 
friend to the interests of his diocese, enforcing its temporal rights on 
a principle of equity rather than through a reprehensible thirst of 
aggrandizement. It is obvious that this persevering attention to tlie 
care of those possessions which had been bestowed on the church by 
the piety of past ages, was more peculiarly incumbent on the guardian 
of a see exposed to so many afflicting casualties. A truth which 

« The words of Otraldus, respecting this ?isit, are thus translated liy Sir R. Hoare. " Ha? • 
ilif crossed the rlTer Conwy, or rathrr an arm of the sea under Deganwy, leafing the Cister- 
cian monastery of Conwy on the western bank of the river to our riRht hand, we arrived at 
Kuthlan, a noble castle on the river Cloyd, belonging to David, the eldest son of Owen« wher«» 
at the earnest instances of David himself, we were handsomely entertained that night. Many 
persons in the morning having been persuaded to dedicate themselves to the service of Christ* 
we proceeded fh>m Rathlan to the small cathedral church of Lanelwy (St. Asaph), from whenct 
(the archbUhop having celebrated mass) we continued our journey.** Hoare*s TruMlation of 
GlialdM, vol. i. p. 154-5. 

9 ColU V. ii. p. 79S-7. 
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Anian himself lived to experience in its fullest extent j for, in the 
year 15289, and towards the close of the final struggle between 
Llewelyn, the last reigning prince of Wales, and the English, the 
cathedral of St. Asaph, and its contiguous buildings for the use of 
the religious, were burned to the ground. Under the first impulse of 
indignation at the deep injury thus levelled, even at religion itself, 
through the destruction of one of its most hallowed temples, by those 
who professed the christian faith, he would have immediately sent 
forth his ecclesiastical censures against the ruffian despoilers, had 
he not been restrained by the excellent archbishop Peckham, who 
had already ine£Pectually endeavoured to become a pacificator between 
the contending powers. The spirit of his remonstrances, notwith- 
standing the formal censure of the church was withheld, was so highly 
resented by the victorious Ed.vard, that he was suspended from the 
exercise of his episcopal functions. The temporalities Edward seized 
into his own hands, and the management of the diocese was com- 
mitted to the bishop of Wells. Archbishop Peckham who, in hit 
whole connexion wit|i the principality, appears to have been intent on 
the performance of good works, undertook, in the year 1984, the 
necessary duty of visiting his province | and obtained the king's per- 
mission for Anian to attend him, in person, through the diocese of 
St. Asaph. Readily perceiving in the course of this visitation the 
necessity that existed for a resident bishop (" Populum in his partibus 
perire ex defectu regiminis et dootrinae sentiens**)> be interceded with 
the king for Anian's restoration, and finally succeeded in his friendly 
efforts. 

It had been proved, by fatal and reiterated experience, that the 
recluse, defenceless situation of our cathedral church was ill-suited , 
to the vicissitudes of those evil times in which even the altar was ex- 
posed to continual dangers, unless guarded by the sword. Anian, 
therefore, proposed to translate his episcopal see to the neighbouring 
town of Ruthlan'^; beneath the shelter of whose mighty castle the 

10 RUTHLAN it situated near the banks of the river Qwyd, and is nominally • borough 
town, but it is in reality reduced U> the character of a small village. Few places in the vicinity 
of St. Asaph possess so high a degree of historical interest. Here was fought the signal batUe 
between the Saxons and the Wdsh, in the year 795, which proved fatal to Caradoc, king of 
North Wales. The castle of Ruihlan was a faTourite residence of the Welsh princes from a 
Ttry eariy period. The following passage relating to this fortress is copied by Mr. Pennant 
from the Life of Grufiydh ap Conan, in the Sebright MS. *' Gruffydh ap Lhewelyn, in lOOS, 
having given oflSpnce to Edward the coqfessor, by receiving Algar, one of his rebellious subjects, 
was attacked by Harold, who, in revenge, burned the palace at Rhnddlan. It was soon restored, 
and as soon lost. Robert de Rhnddlan, a valiant Norman, nephew to Hugh Lupus, conquered 
ft ttom the Welsh j and, by the command of William the conqueror, fortified it with new 
works, and made it his place of residence. Robert received here a visit from prince Gruflydh 
apKynan, who came to solicit aid against his enemies from the Norman warriour, which be 
obtained ; but, on some general quarrel, attacked him in his casUe, took and burnt the bailey, 
or yard, and killed such a number of his men, that very few escaped into the tower." King 
Henry IL added to the fortiAcatSont of this castlej hat it yielded, in the year 1167» to the dc« 
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niiiiistere of Christ might securely preach to the world the doctrines 
of peace. His wish was supported by king Edward, who not only 
promised to grant a plot of ground for the site of the intended struc- 
ture, but to bestow 1000 marks towards the charge of iU erection. 
Letters were accordingly dispatched to the |}ope, requesting his assent 
to the translation o£ the see. One of these humiliating epistles was 
written by the king himself, and is inserted in Willis's Appendix to 
the History of St. Asaph. After stating that he had lately built a 
ton-n at " Rodelan,'* within the diocese of St. Asaph, in a spacious 
and safe situation, to which great numbers of the Welsh and English 
inhabitants of the diocese resorted ; he observes, *' that the cathedral 
church of St. Asaph, distant from thence about two English leagues, 
was placed in a solitary and champaigne spot ; that its canons were 
neither protected by fortresses nor comforted by the society of any 
neighbouring people 3 exposed, together with the body of their saint, 
to the continual incursions of robbers aud pirates ; and the place sub- 
jected to so many inconveniences, that even on the most solemn feast- 
days the dignitaries of the church had no audience, and spake to the 
very stones.*' It appears that the death of pope Martin IV. pre- 
vented a speedy reply being returned from Rome ; and, as the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury issued a circular letter, exhorting the bishop and 
canons to rebuild their church, the structure was restored, without 
further delay, on its ancient site. 

Little that is important is recorded concerning our cathedral, or 
its prelates, for many succeeding years. Wales, although reluctantly 
submitting to the rod of conquest, enjoyed through these years com- 
parative serenity ; and from the attention which several of the bishops 
who then presided evidently paid to the temporal interests of their see, 

tennined astanlts of Owen Owyneth, prince of North Walett and Rees, prince of South Walei. 
In th« reign of king Jolin it wm alto wreMed from the English by n tmaU bat fnrioas army of 
Xl»e Welsh. King Edward I. iroprorcd the fortiflcaUons with unwearied labour, and consum- 
mate slciU in miliury afchitectore. It was here that he held his triumphant court after the 
death of the unfortanate Llewelyn, and the consequent subjection of all Wales 1 and, during 
this festival of victory, he here received, from the hands of the natives, David, the brother of 
the last Welsh prince. He threw the capUve awhile into the dungeon of bis castle, and then 
consigned him to the hand of the executioner at Shrewsbury. In the year 1983 was held at this 
plac«, by the same king, a parliament for the important purposes of dividing bis new conquests 
into appropriate dvil districts, and revising and new-modelling the laws of the subjugated 
count ryi A considerable part of this august pile is still remaining. The inner area approaches 
to the octangular shape, and is flanlced, as were many of the castles re-edlHed by Edward I. with 
round towers. Iliree fides were fortified by deep fossa and walls; the fourth slopes down to* 
wards the river, and was defended by a lofty wall and square turrets. Camden says, " At 
Rhttdlan, (though it be now a mean village) we And the manifest signs of a considerable town* 
as of the abbey and hospitals ; and of a gate, at least half a mile fh>m the village ; one of the 
towers in the castle is called Twr y Brenin, or the King*s Tewer ; and below the hill, upon the 
bank of the river, we find another apart from the castle, called Twr Sllod.** Bishop Tanner 
Informs us, that there was here a house of blacic friars, before the year 1S08 } of which Anian, 
ffterwards bishop of St. Asaph, vras prior. Across the river Clwyd, which is here navigable for 
small vessels, is a bridge of two arches, that appears to have been built, or repaired, in the time 
of bUbop Hughes, aa it bears the arnu of the see of St. Aiapb, and the date of l»9A« 
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and the good order of their church, we are jiutified in encouraging a 
persuasion that the turbulent spirit, instilled by lengthened warfare, 
was gradually ameliorated by that regular exercise of christian service 
which had been so often interrupted in previous ages. Society, how- 
ever, was yet in an unsettled state in this rugged district, w:here the 
progress of tame and scanty annals had never been disturbed by any 
striking event, consequently we are not authorized in expecting it would 
assume a character either pleasing or benevolent. When the famous 
insurgent, Owen Glendwr, repaired to arms in opposition to king 
Henry IV., he misconstrued the sentiments of John Trevaur, then 
bishop of St. Asaph, who was in reality not more loyal than himself, 
and placed the firebrand to all inflammable parts of this cathedral, at 
well as to much neighbouring property appertaining to the see. The 
roof, which was of wood, and the whole ornamental particulars of the 
interior, thus fell victims to the fury of a savage chieftain, who ap- 
peared to take pride in the opportunity of shewing, at the alrar of hit 
faith, the tremendous character of his political vengeance. The epis- 
copal palace, and every attached building designed for the use of those 
who served the duties of the church, were involved, as may be ex- 
pected, in this scene of devastation. It is a curious fact that this 
violence was misplaced, if it were levelled at the bishop -, for he was 
shortly after ejected from his see on account of his coincidence in 
opinions with the destroyer of his own cathedral and palatial residence. 
Notwithstanding some encouragement afforded by king Henry IV. 
it does not appear that any active steps were taken towards restoring 
the cathedral from the effects of Owen Glend wr's conflagration, until 
the time of bishop Redman, who was consecrated A. D. 1472. Under 
the auspices of this prelate the walls were repaired, the building 
newly roofed, and the interior duly fitted up for the decent, if not 
dignified, performance of divine service. Dfiivid ap Owen, promoted 
to this bbhopric in the year 1503, conferred a further benefit upon the 
see by re-building the episcopal palace 'S which had lain in ruins 
since the desolating visit of Glendwr ; the bishops, meanwhile, living 
remote from their diocese, in some commendam bestowed for their 
better support in so disastrous a season. Henry Standish, consecrated 
in 1518, was a man of learning and activity; both of which, however, 
were chiefly displayed in the share which he took in the public trans- 
actions of his era. Little is known respecting his attentions towards 

11 The name of bishop David Owen was to be seen over a door at 8t. Asaph palace before 
the late re-cdiScatioii of the structure. He also built a bridge of timber over the river Clwyd, 
about a quarter of a mile nortli-east of St. Asaph, known at this day by the raune of Pont 
Davydd Esoob, or Bishop David's Bridge. This fabric becoming ruinous was, In the year 1030^ 
rebuilt at the expense of the county. ^ 

(*) 
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hh set, except that he bequeathed 402. for the parpoM of paTiof the 
choir of the cathedral ; with which toin, in neglect of his testamentary 
wish, it is traditionaUy said, that an organ was purchased. The name 
of Robert Wharton, or Parfew, who was consecrated in 1536, is 
mentioned with opprobium by several early writers on eoclesiasticsl 
history, and particularly by Godwin, who accuses him of an induU 
gence in habits so expensive, *' that he was fain to let out, on long 
leases, all the lands belonging to the bishopric, to the great detriment 
•f the same.** It is, however, proved by Willis, in his survey of this 
diocese, that the temporalities answered exactly to the same value, in 
an account taken after his death, as before he became possessed 
of them. It is unpleasiug to 6nd that Godwin (on whose testi- 
mony many persons rely, coDcerning the character of bishops 
previous to the reformation,) should thus hurl the biographical 
anathema of his censure on the ground of a loose and casual 
report, which might have been readily contradicted by dispassionate 
inquiry directed to a proper channel. William Hughes, consecrated 
A. D. 1573, was undoubtedly a friend to the interests of his see, 
although, in regard to the methods by which he improved it, he can 
scarcely be cleared from the imputation of covetousness. Having 
gained possession of the archdeaconry of St. Asaph he procured a 
faculty from the archbishop of Canterbury, allowing him to hold that 
and other bene6ces to the value of £150 per annum, in commendara 
with his bishopric. Sixteen livings were appended by him to the see, 
under the sanctioif of the above faculty**. He was succeeded by 
William Morgan, memorable as the first translator of the Bible into 
the Welsh language, in which task he was assisted by Richard Parry, 
who was likewise elected to this see on the decease of bishop Morgan. 
John Owens, consecrated in 16S9, was preferred to this diocese by 
king Charles I., to whom he had been chaplain while prince of Wales, 
" on supposition,*' says the quaint Fuller, *^ that he was a Welsh- 
man, which, indeed, he distinguished himself to be in all respects 
(except that the place of his nativity was English !) by his incompa- 
rable skill in the Welsh language, and zeal in promoting the good of 
his bishopric.*' His benefactions to the cathedral, although not im- 

19 WtaiUt notidDg tht bishops who sat during ttxe reign of Blisabttb, it may not be un- 
desirable to mention the following curious list of *' customary moltuaries due to the bishops 
of St. Asaph, on the decease of every clergyman beneficed in St. Asaph*s diocese : from an ac- 
count exhibited in queen Elisabeth's timt.^-^Iwgniwiu, His best gelding, horse, or mare.— 
Item, His best gown.— Item, His best cloak.— Item, His best coat, jerkin, doublet, and 
breeches.— Item, His hose, or neither-stockings, sliooes, and garters.— Item, His wastcoat.— 
Item, His hat and capp.— Item, His faulchion.— Item, His best book.— Item, His surplice.— 
Item, His porse and girdell.— Item, His knife and glotes.- Item, His signet, or ring of gold.— 
It appears that these mortnaries were occasionally taken in kind (with an allowance of the 
deSdendce produced by changes in the fluhion of attire), so late as the prelacy of bishop Fleet- 
woodj dwi«f whkb (A. D. ITH)« Uie caetom waa set aside by act of parliMMnt. 
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portant^ were useful 5 he erected a new pulpit^ and rebuilt, or greatly 
beautified, his episcopal throne ; he likewise caused convenient seats 
to be fixed for the use of the congregation, and bestowed on the 
cathedral a new organ. These meritorious works, and the bishop's 
zealous attention to the religious welfare of those committed to 
his care, were interrupted by the unhappy civil war of the 17th 
century. His grateful attachment to the ruined king rendered him 
an object of peculiar dislike to the prevailing party; and he was, 
consequently, exposed to severe penalties and mortifications '*. 
Sustained by the tenour of those doctrines which it had been 
the labour of his life to inculcate, as the best solace of suffering hu« 
manity, he retired to a small village near St. Asaph, and dying there 
In 1651, was buried, without any inscription or monument, under 
the episcopal throne of his own cathedral. 

In this calamitous civil war our cathedral was perverted to the 
most sordid uses. A man named Mills, who was the post- master of 
St. Asaph, occupied the bishop's residence as a place of sale for wines 
and other liquors, and kept horses and oxen in the body of the church. 
The same person tied his calves to the bishop's throne, and different 
parts of the choir ; and, with a studied plenitude of profane insult, 
removed the font into his yard, where he set it in the ground, and 
used it as a trough for the feeding of hogs. The injuries sustained 
by the see at this time were very considerable. In 1648, and the 
two following years, various manors and lordships, forming parts of 
its property, were sold to the amount of more than JtbOOO. After a 
vacancy of nine years, amidst these scenes of anarchy and confusion, 
the episcopal functions were restored in the person of doctor George 
Griffith, who had the courage to write in support of the church of 
England in the days of its greatest trouble. From this date com- 
mences a succession of prelates venerable for a conscientious discharge 
of their high duties 3 and in several instances affording, distinguished 
ornaments to the annals of useful talent and sound erudition. Isaac 
Barrow, consecrated in 1669 (uncle of the eminent doctor Isaac 
Barrow, master of Trinity College, Cambridge, the tutor of sir Isaac 
Newton), long served with apostolic zeal the cause of Christianity, 
as bishop of the Isle of Man. Translated to the more genial see 
of St. Asaph, he displayed the same religious ardour, with an in- 
crease of benevolent exertion commensurate to his enlargement of 
opportunities. As he was unmarried, and without dependent rela- 
tives, he expended his revenue in acts of munificence and charity. ' 
By him considerable repairs were effected in the cathedral, parti* 

19 See Walkei*t HUtory of the Suffering Clergy, ind Uoyd't Memoin. 
(mj 
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cularly in the north and south aisles^ and the east parts of the 
choir. Effectually to provide for the preservation of the structure, 
he procured an act of parliament for uniting several sinecures, and 
appropriating the proceeds chiefly to the repairs of the cathedral. He 
also bestowed a large sum on the improvement of the palace; 
erected an almshouse at St. Asaph for eight poor widows^ and 
bequeathed jC200 towards the foundation of a free- school which 
he intended to have built. His successor, William Lloyd, afterwards 
translated to Lichfield and Coventry, and thence to Worcester, is 
memorable as being one of the six bjshops who, together with arch- 
bishop Sancroft, were committed to the Tower by the arbitrary man- 
date of James H. William Beveridge (1704) received the invaluable 
denomination of *' the reviver and restorer of primitive piety.** This 
excellent churchman appears to have risen to episcopal dignity with- 
out any other aid than the approbation excited by an exemplary dis- 
charge of his clerical duties. His numerous works will extend the 
sphere of his utility to ages yet distant. In his ** Private Thoughts 
upon Religion,*' and " Private Thoughts upon a Christian Life," he 
has bequeathed a vivid and useful portrait of his own devout mind '^. 

Whilst examining the various public and private merits of our 
most distinguished prelates since the restoration, it is requisite to 
notice the attention which they have, almost invariably, paid to the 
preservation and improvement of the cathedral buildings 3 an exercise 
of duty the more praiseworthy, on account of the utter neglect which 
the edifice experienced under many early bishops. Dr. Fleetwood, the 
successor of bishop Beveridge, paved a great part of the church at his 
own expense, and laid out above jClOO in adorning the choir. During 
the episcopacy of John Wynne, D. D. the cathe(h^l underwent con- 
siderable injury from a violent storm which occurred on the 2d of 
February 1714. The " top of the steeple*' was then blown down, 
and falling into the choir did much damage to the roof and the in- 
terior. Six hundred pounds were expended in the repairs; which 
were conducted with so much liberality, that the building is said to 
have improved by apparent calamity. In the time of bishop Shipley^ 
who had acted as chaplain-general to the army under the command 
of William duke of Cumberland, in the years 1744 and 1745, a 
great part of the choir of the cathedral was rebuilt. The literary 
works of this prelate, including three excellent sermons, have been 
published since his decease by his son, the dean of St. Asaph. 
Dr. Samuel Halifax, translated hither from the see of Gloucester 

14 It may afibrd loine local Interest to obterve. that bishop Btrerldge ia believed to have 
resided much at Colfryn» in Llan-saintffrald yn M echain parish, countj of If oatgomery, and 
to have c o apoacd at that place many of his lauer worlcs. 

(») 
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on the death of bishop Shipley id 1787> evinced himself a sound 
civilian in the performance of his office as Regius Professor of 
Civil Law^ at Cambridge. His '' Sermons at Bishop Warhurton's 
Lecture/* idso prove the success with which he had cultivated the 
sublime studies connected with his sacred duties. It is observable 
that his lordship was the first English bishop that was translated to 
St. Asaph, and the second that was translated to any bishopric in 
North Wales. In more recent times this see has been adorned by 
Dr. Samuel Horsley, whose depth of erudition and brilliancy of 
talents are admitted by all. His last publication was a sermon 
preached in this cathedral. The improvements effected by the late 
worthy bishop Bagot, in the buildings appertaining to his see> will be 
noticed in the ensuing page. 

The cathedral of St. Asaph has no pretensions to that architec* 
tural magnificence which is displayed in most structures of a similar* 
description in England, and which once shone forth, with an innoxious 
pride of rivality, in two of the cathedral churches in Wales. While 
mingled reverence and vanity were accumulating the gorgeous embel- 
lishments of the arts in other fabrics, our lonely and remote cathedral 
was subject to the horrors of unremitting warfare ; often destitute of 
a protecting diocesan, and, when destroyed, dependant on casual 
bounty for restoration. Whilst we remember that such was its situa- 
tion in ages most favourable to splendour of church architecture, we 
shall scarcely be induced to expect in the existing pile even mutilated 
vestiges of elaborate decoration. Still this cathedral^ renovated by 
the serupulous care and decent piety of recent ages, is handsome and 
substantial, although plain and of limited dimensions. Seated on the 
highest point of that pleasant eminence on which the city of St. Asaph 
is built, and partially screened, at many points of view, by fine masses 
of wood, the impression conveyed by its exterior is that of respectabi* 
lity, partaking of the august if not of the grand. The interior is prin^^ 
cipally divided into a choir, nave, two aisles, and north and south 
transepts; a square tower of low proportions rising in the centre. 
Its architectural history lies within a small compass, and has been 
already partly detailed in our previous review of the general annals of 
this diocese. It is sufficiently evident that no part of the present edifice 
is more ancient than the reign of Edward 1. at which time we may 
believe that it was entirely rebuilt, in consequence of injuries sustained 
during the prelacy of Anian. The havoc effected by Owen Glendwr^ 
in the year 1402, appears to have been of the most decisive kind. No 
important traces of the architecture of the 13th century are now to be 
discovered in any part of the fabric. The walls alone remained when 
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bishop Redman^ between tbe years 1469 and 1495^ restored the edifice 
after it had Iain in ndus for &o long a period ; and various parts of the 
structure display the architectural fashion of that era. Since the date 
of the above re-edification^ and chiefly in the time of bishop Shipley, 
about the year 1780, the choir has been nearly rebuilt in a style 
happily imitative of the English, or Gothic, and not at objectionable 
Tariauce with other divisions of the edifice. The interior of the choir 
is now highly ornamental to the cathedral, and is furnished in a hand- 
tome and appropriate manner. A new throne and pulpit were erected 
at the time of the above improvements. One of the principal em- 
bellishments of the interior consists in the great east window, the 
tracery-work of which is copied from tbe venerable remains of Tintem 
Abbey. This high and broad window is now filled with painted glass, 
executed by the late ingenious artist Mr. Egginton, of Handsworth 
near Birmingham. The three central compartments contain representa- 
tions of the Crucifixion, Resurrection, and Ascension. In other 
divisions are emblazoned tbe arms of bishop Bagot, and many of the 
nobility and gentry of his diocese through whose liberality the expense 
of this window was defrayed. The nave is at present under tbe pro- 
gress of repair; and preparations are made fot further improvements, 
with the aid of the well managed fund instituted by bishop Barrow. 

This cathedral a Jords little that is interesting in monumental anti« 
qnities. Removed from its original situation, and now placed in an up- 
right position against the south-west pier of the tower, is the figure 
of a bishop in his episcopal habit } this is traditionally said to be the 
effigy of bishop David Owen ; but the justice of such an application 
is not sanctioned by any inscription, or other indubitable intelligence. 
In tbe church-yard, near the west door, is the altar-monument of tbe 
excellent bishop Barrow, with an inscription drawn up by himself. 
Divine service is performed here on Sundays only ; and it is obsery* 
able that thb cathedral is not used for a parish- church, as are the 
other cathedrals in Wales. The episcopal palace stands about 150 
yards to the south-west of the cathedral, and is a substantial and 
commodious residence, entirely rebuilt by bishop Bagot, after his 
promotion to this see in the year 1790. The gardens are adorned by 
the flow of tbe river Elwy, and are laid out with great judgment and 
good taste. 

The chapter consists of a dean, an archdeacon (the archdeaconry 

being held in commendam by tbe bishop), six prebendaries, and seven 

- canons $ besides which dignitaries there belong to the church four 

Ticcrs choral, four singing men, four choristers, and an organist. Thif 

diocese comprises the whole of Flintshire, except Hawarden, Bangor, 

rpJ 
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Worthcnbury, and Hanmer ; all Denbighshire, exclusive of the deanry 
of Dyffrynclwyd, and the chapelries of Holt, Iscoed, and Penley; 
nearly one half of the county of Merioneth -, three parishes in Caemar- 
▼onshire; thirty-seven parishes in Mbntgomeryshire; and eight churches 
and three chapels in the county of Salop. The whole extent is said 
to contain 130 parishes ; but in calculating upon that number four* 
teen parochial chapels are taken into the account. 

The small city of St. Asaph presents but little to interest the exa- 
miner who associates the idea of grandeur iu domestic buildings with 
civic pretensions. It is, however, much enlarged and improved since 
the early part of the 18th century, at which time it is described by 
Browne Willis as consisting of " about fifty-two scattering houses.*' 
The number of inhabited houses was 309 in the year J 811. Seated 
on the slope of a considerable elevation, it commands fine views over 
the vale of Clwyd, and other attractive districts. Th& river Clwyd, 
which rises near the northern termination of the Berwyn chain of 
mountains, flows by Ruthin, and east of Denbigh, to this city ; '' from 
whence, with the united streams of the Elwy, it continues its course to 
Ruthlan, where it becomes a tide-river, giving a name to the rich and 
fertile vale of Clwyd." The extensive bridge, by which the Elwy is 
crossed on an approach to St. Asaph, is an agreeable adjunct of the 
picturesque, and bestows an imposing effect on the first view of the city. 



lyiMEflSIONS OF THE CATHBDRAL. 

LENGTH from east to west ITOfeet; do. from the east door to the choir 110 feet: do. of the 
choir OO feet; do. ot tiie cross Hisles Arom north to south 106 feet.— BREADTH of the bodj and 
side aistrsoB feet; do. of the choir 32 feet.—H BIGHT of the body. via. from the area of the pave< 
ment to the top of the roof, within, 00 feet ; do of the tower which stands in the middle gifttL, 



~!>QU A aE ot the tower 3<j fecL 



DESCRIPTIOIf OP THK PLATES. 

Plaie 1. Exhibits the Interior of the Nave, which part of the structure is at present under tr 

course of repair. The great West Window is now unglaxed, as are also the windows oii the 

South side of the Nave. Part of the Font appears, within the arch at the extremity of the 

view, on the left. 
PkUe ft. Shews the North Transept ; the Tower i part of the Choir} and the West end. 
Plate 3, The West Front of the Cathedral, shewing the great door and window, with the ends 

of the Aisles of the Nave, On the left are seen some domestic buildings, forming part of the 

city of St. Asaph. 
PUu 4. A distant View of the Cathedral, from the bank of the river Elwy. On the left is seen 

the parish Church of St. Asaph, which is situated about 150 jrards to the west of the cathedral. 

Tills is a small plain building, consisting chiefly of two parallel aislea, and does not contain 

any oliyects of particular curiosity in the esteem of the antiquary. 
PlaU5, Presents the Interior of the Choir, with the great eastern window, filled with 'painted 

glass. On the right Is the Bishop's Throne } on Uie left the Pulpit and Stalls. 
PkUe 6. The Episcopal Palace, which has been already noticed as an elegant modem building, 

erected in the time of bishop Bagot. The principal front stands to the cast. 
PUuel. An East View of the Cathedral, shewing the whole of the Choir, together vrith the 

South Transept and the Tower. The Sea appears in the distance, on the right. 
Plate 8. The South Transept } part of the Nave j and the Tower. In the distance is the wall of 

the F^toce-gardens. 
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Keoticem 550 

Asaph 560 

GUbeft(l) 1143 

Ge^ff. of MoiUBOvth 1 1 53 
Adam 1175 

Jobn 1183 

Reyner 1188 

Abraham 1235 

Hugh 1335 

Howel ap Ednevet 1 340 
See Faeami IWo Veare. 
Anian I. 1349 

John IL 1267 

Anian IL 1268 

Leoline do Bromfield 1 393 
David ap BleChin 1314 
JohD Tforaar 1350 

LeoHne ap Madoe 1357 
W. deSpfydoUncton 1 370 
Laarence Child 1383 
Alexander Bacbe 1389 
Jdin Trevanr IL 1395 
See Vacant* 



DaTid 
Anian 

Leoline ap Madoc 
Robert de Walshum 
W.de Sprydeiington 1357 
Alan de Stoket 1376 
Howel ap Madoe 1380 
Howel apKyffln 1381 
Richard Courteney 1403 
Hogb Holbecho 



BISHOPS. 

Robert Lancaster 1411 

John Lowe 1433 

RegiDald Peacock 1444 

Thomas 1450 

Richard Redman 1471 

Michael Diacun 1495 

David 1500 

David ap Owen 1503 
Edmund Birkbead 1513 

Henry SUndish 1518 

William Barlow 1535 
Robert Wharton, 

(alias Parfew) 1536 

Thomas Goldweli 1555 

Thomas Wood 1558 

Richard Davies 1561 

Thomas Davies 1561 
William Hughe8(3) 1573 
See Vacant Nine Montkt, 

William Morgan I60I 

Richard Parry 1604 

John Hanmer 1634 

John Owens 1639 
DEANS. 

John Tapton 1463 
Tulke Salisbury 

Richard Puskin 1543 

John Griffiths 1556 

Maurice BUyne 1458 

John Lloyd 1559 

Hogb Evans 1560 

Thomas Banks 1587 

Andrew Murris 1634 
Deanery Vacant 6 Yemre, 



George Griffith 1660 

Henry Gleroham I667 

Isaac Barrow 166& 

William Lloyd 1680 

Edward Jones 1699 

George Hooptr 1 703 

William Beveridge 1704 

W. Fleetwood (3) 1708 

John Wynne I7I4 

Francis Hare 1733 

Thi»mas Tanner 1731 

Isaac Maddoz 1736 

John Thomas I743 
TheHun.RobertHay 

Druroroond 1748 

Richard Newcome I76I 

Jonathan Shipley 1769 

Samuel Halifax 1787 

Lewis Bagot . 1790 

Samuel Hursley 1803 

William Cleaver 1806 

John Luxuorb I8O7 



David Lloyd 1660 

Humphrey Llojrd 1668 

Nicholas Stratford 1673 

Georfe Bright 1689 

Daniel Price 1696 

William Stanley 1706 

William Powell 1731 

William Herring 1751 
W. DavirsShiplby 1774 



(1) We have already renar^Md tluit it has been hitherto found inpracticable to aame^ 
with accaracy, the racceMlon of prelatet prcvloo* 10 the Nonnaa Conquest. It may be repeat- 
ed in thU place. In explanation of a chcnantmnca ao uopleating to the antiquary, that in the 
Anglo-Saxon ages the clergy of Wales were accoitomed to choose their own bishops, and it l» 
beUered that no register was kept of the persons elected. The sane observation applies also 
to the dlocess of Bangor, where a slnllAT paucity of Inforautlon has been found unaToidable. 

{V) It has been observed, la the text, that bishop Hughe* procured a (acuity, eoRbiiug him 
to bold sixteen livings ia commtniem 1 The names of these l^aeficcs, and tbe dates at which 
they were obtained, may be thus enumerated t Llysfaen, procured in 1573 } Castel Caer Enion in 
1574 1 Cwmmin 1574 1 Gresford la lt77) Uandrinioin 1577 » Bcttwsyn Rhos in I577t Meifod 
in 1576} Uandrillo In Bdeymloo la isaii Llanycilin I58d| Abergele in 1509) LlandrilloynRos 
la 1)63} Uangwmin 1585} Whitford In 1587) Mallwydin 1587) Llanfawr in 1588} and Uan- 
rwst In 159ft. 

(S) It is well known that bishop Fleetwood rendered himself undesirably conspicuous, la 
the latter part of queen Anne's reign, by the active part which ho took in politics, and the dis- 
content with which he viewed the Bieasvres adopted by the queen's favourite ministry. Ia 
If ay, I719f he published a volume of Sermons, with a preAkce so memorably displeasing to per- 
sons in power, that an order was made for tbe voloaM to be burned, with the accustomed marks 
of public disgrace. It may not be altogether destitute of Interest to state the nature of the 
offmoe committed by our prelate upon this occaaloo. After having, In his preface, assarted 
that diristianlty ** left us where it found «a as to oar dvll rights,** and described many pre- 
samed advantages eajoyed by this country under the former ministry, he lamenu " that the 
•piilt of discord was gone forth, and had spoiled for a time that pleating prospect, and given us 
la lu stead he knew not what. Our eMMles,** adds the bishop, " wlU teU the rest with plea- 
•arel** Tbe last sentence gave the offence, andcaasad the whole Tolome of sermons to be coiu 
demaed to poblic obloqtiy. 
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INDEX TO ST. ASAPHS CATHEDRAL. 

*«* The itaUc Utten indicate the pages marked at the bottom of the left aide f 
thui (a) (b) 5fc. and the letter N, for note. 

ofa want of candour in tbatwriter,<.^<3rifBtb, 
doctor Georgct, wrou in support of the church 
of England, m, 

Halifax, Dr.Saroud, the first Engliah bishop 
that was translated to this see, o.— Hersley, 
Dr. Samuel, o i his last publication was a 
sermon preach^ in thiscatbedral,ib.^Howd, 
bishop, sought a refuge in Osency Abbey, 
Oxford, and there died, f.'I]aghes,WilUan» 
a fHend to the interests of his see, I. 

Kentigcrn, (called In Scottish histories St. 
Mungo) ej founded a monasteiy near the 
river Elwy, ib. the cathedral erected by him, 
said to be one of the first churches built <^ 
stone, c, d| recalled to Scotland, d; anoient 
authorities for his biography, ib. N. 

Lanelwy Church, so called from its sltoatioo 
near the rlTcr Elwy, d.— Uoyd, William, one 
of the six bishops committed to the Tower 
by James II. a.— Lndus, king, supposed to 
have become a convert to Christianity about 
the year 164, a; his existence doubtful, h» 

Monastery, Kentigem's, attended with 
prosperity, c— Monument, efiigies on, tradl- 
tionally termed that of bishop David Owen, p i 
that of bishop Barrow near the west door 
of this cathedral, ib.— Morgan, William, first 
translator of the bible Into the Welsh lan^ 
guage, {.—Mortuaries due to the bishops on 
the decease of every clergyman beneficed In 
this diocess, I N. 
Nave of the cathedral under repair, p, 
Ordovices, ancient Inhabiunts of North 
Wales, a.— Owen, David, promoted t^ this see 
1509, Jr.— Owens, John, consecrated in 1699, If 
his benefactions to the cathedral useful, ib. 
erected a new pulpit, and gave to the cathedral 
a new organ, m i exposed to many severe pe- 
nalties during the civil wars, ib. 

Palace, the episcopal described, p.— Parfew, 
see Wharton.— Peckham, archbishop. Inter- 
cedes with Edward I. for Anian*i restoration, A. 
Redman, bishop, k j the cathedral repaired 
by him fh>m the effects of Owen Glendwr*s 
confiagratlon, lb.— Reyner, bishop, accompa- 
nied Bafdwin through his diocess to solicit 
assistance for the crusades, f.— Romans, their 
conquesuinBritain partitioned intodiocesses, 
6.— Ruthlan situated near the banks of the 
river Clwyd, fcN.i fortiflcatioos of the castle 
improved by Edward 1. 1 N. { that king held hU 
court here after the death of Ueweiyn, ib. i m 
considerable part of the castle still remaining, 
ib. 

Shipley, bishop, great part of the choir re- 
built in his time, «} his works published since 
his decease, ib.— St. David, received Kentigem 
and protected him at Menevia, e— Standish* 
bishop, bequeathed 401. to pave the choir of 
the cathedral, I. 

Wharton, Robert, consecrated In 1596, l| 
Dienticmed with opprobiuw by Godwin, lb. i 
the assertions of Godwin contradicted by Wil- 
lis, ib. 

Window, great east, traceiy work copied 
ttom the remains of Tintem Abbey, yj now 
fined with painted glass, ib. 



Anian, promoted fo this see in 1968, f i con- 
fessor to king Edward I. whom he attended 
to the Holy Land, ib. } proved a sealous friend 
to the interests of his diocess, g j suspended 
lor some time from the exerdse of his episcopal 
functions, ib. i proposed to translate his see to 
the neighbouring town of Ruthlan, ib. i his 
wish supported by Edward,who promised a plot 
of ground for the site of the structure, {.- 
Asaph, St. first appointed to this diocess, d; 
distinguished for his virtue, learning, piety, 
and miracles, ib. j his reputation for pretended 
miracles increased in succeeding ages, ib. j 
possessed many dignified qualities, ib. j his 
favourite aphorism translated, ib. } his doc- 
trines more acceptable on account of his being 
a native of North Wales, e.— Asaph, St. City, 
much enlarged and improved since the early 
part of the 18th century, 9 ; number of inha- 
bited houses in I8II, lb. 

Baldwin, archbishop, description of his 
visit to this diocess by Giraldus, g-.— Barrow, 
Isaac, consecrated in 1669, m| considerable 
repairs made by him in various parts of the 
Cathedral, m, n i bestowed a large sum on the 
Improvement of the palace, a; erected an 
almshouse for e poor widows, ib. i and be- 
queathed ftOOl. towards the foundation of a free 
achool, ib.—Beveridge, William, a; supposed 
to have resided much at Colfiyn, and com- 
kKMed maby of his works there, a N.— Black 
Friars, a house of at Ruthlan before the year 
1968, i N.— Bridge across the river clwyd, ib. 
—British tribes, names and territories of, aN. 

Cathedral, burned to the ground in 1989, kf 
restored shortly afterwards on its ancient site, 
If again destroyed by fire in the time of Henry 
the Fourth, k; partly rebuilt in the I5th cen- 
tury, ib. } received many injuries in the time 
of the civil wars, ai| many improvements 
made by distinguished prelates since the Re- 
storation, a} no architectural magnificence 
displayed in this cathedral, o 1 its ground plan, 
ib. I no part more andent than the time of 
Bdward I. ib. j a new throne and pulpit 
erected, f .— Chebur, said by Wynne to have 
been consecrated to this see In the loth cen- 
tury, e.— Christianity, the period of its Intro- 
ductlon toCambria doubtful, a-Clwyd, river,^. 

Diocess, whole extent said to contain 190 
parishes, q ; iu limits, p, q. 

Episcopal pafa^e rebuilt by bishop Bagot, p } 
its situation, ib. 

Fair anciently held at St. Asaph, e.— Fleet- 
wood, Dr. successor of bishop Beveridge, n| 
paved great part of the church, ib. 

Gardens attached to the episcopal palace, |i. 
'-Oeoffirey of Monmouth, promoted to this see 
In the year 1 159,/) his conduct In regard to the 
discbarge of his episcopal duties, lb. j deprived 
both of his bishopric and abbacy, f { Germain, 
8t. the Interests of Christianity in Cambria 
greatly advanced In the 5th century by him, h, 
—Gilbert, consecrated to this see by the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, /.— Glendwr, Owen, 
the cathedral and adjacent buildings reduced 
/toastateofruinbyhim,*^— 42odwin, proofs 
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HISTORY AND ANTIQUrnES 



or TBI 



CATHEDRAL CHURCH AND SEE 



Bangor. 



The history of episcopacy in Wales is closely blended with that of 

coU^ate institutions, intended to act as asylums for the religious in 

esriy and rude ages, unfavonrable to the cultifation of a simple and 

intellectual fiaith. Howefer perverted at subsequent periods, these 

establishments, which were designed by piety and were succoured by 

beneficence, must be regarded with veneration, as the nurseries of 

Christianity in semi-barbarous times, and as the depositories of that 

little store of learning which laid the foundation of improvement, in 

morals and manners, amongst the ancient inhabitants of Cambria.— 

Of these memorable colleges the most flourishing and celebrated was 

that known by the different names of Bangor, or Banchor, Is Coed j 

Baogor Vawr yn Biaelor; Bangor Maelor^ and Bangor Dunod; 

yitqated in Flintshire. According to the historian Cressy, a school of 

learning was there established in the time of king Lucius, A. D. 189; 

bat writers less prejudiced and credulous are contented with believing 

that the foundation was laid by Dunod Vawr, son of Pabo, a chieftain 

who lived about the beginning of the sixth century. Its splendour in 

prosperity, and the scene of pitiless slaughter which acted as the 

)iarbu)ger of its decay, have equally attracted the attention of enquirers 

bto monastic history, through all succeeding ages. The number of 

derotces, assembled within the sacred precincU of Bangor Is Coed, 

wu not kss, as is asserted by Bede and other ancient writers, than 

between two and three thousand. Without stopping to investigate 

the grounds upon which such a return of collegiate population was 

int made, it may be observed, that the greatness of the alleged number 

will appear less surprising, when we remember that a considerable 

portion of those who composed such institutions, in the ages under 

notice, were illiterate brethren, employed in secular avocations, in- 

diidii^; the labour of agriculture, for the benefit of such as were 

cspable of performing religious and other exalted offices. 
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BANGOR CATHEDRAL, [a. D. 550. 

The prosperity of this' extensive establisbroent was, however, of 
short duration. The pious fraternity vigorously opposed the assump- 
tions of the church of Rome, as exhibited in the person of its mis* 
sionary, Augustine. The saint, we are told, threatened the monks 
with his vengeance; and this resentment was speedily productive of an 
event, which no saint in the calendar, we will hope, could have either 
anticipated or authorized. Edilfred, king of Northumberland, insti- 
gated, as has been said, by Augustine, commenced a most disastrous 
war against the Britons ; and obtained, in the year 603, a signal 
victory over Brochwel, their prince. The unhappy British leader had 
intreated the presence and the prayers of the monks, who, in great 
numbers, ascended a hill adjacent to the field of battle, and there 
employed themselves in supplications to the God of mercy, for his 
direction of the scene of bloodshed in a way favourable to their wishes. 
The infuriate Nortliumbrian king deemed such a parade of intercession 
an act of positive hostility against himself; and ordered his soldiers 
to pave their way to the opposing men at arms, with the bodies of 
these wretched summoners of almighty aid in the conduct of an earthly 
quarrel ! His orders were too punctually obeyed ; and it is narrated 
that 1900 monks were slain; fifty only escaping, by flight, to com- 
tiiunicate the tidings of woe and ruin. 

Shortly after the foundation of the above distingnished, hot on* 
fortunate, monastery, and, as is believed, in the year 585, Daniel, 
or Deiniol, son of Donod ap Pabo, with the united intentions of 
relieving a society so incoveniently large, and <^ extending the means 
of instruction over another district, erected a collegiate structure in 
Caernarvonshire, designed to act as a cell, or subordinate member, to 
Bangor Is Coed. Over this new institution Daniel presided as abbot, 
until about the year 550, when the college of his foundation was 
raised to the dignity of a bbhopric, and himself appointed the first pre- 
late. Buildings speedily accumulated round the sanctified and popu- 
lous edifice now eonstitoted an important see; and the growing dkj, 
in denotation of its ecclesiastical supremacy, was termed Ban-oor '. 

After the decease of Daniel, who is thought to have sat as bishop 
about four years, and is registered as a saint, the annals of this see 
are involved in extreme obscurity for several centuries. In this cir- 
cumstance of chill, oblivious fortune, the other bbhoprics of Wales par- 

I The derlTaUon and neanlng of the term Bangor arc th«f noticed In tlr R. Hoaxed Note* 
upon OiraldQ«: ** When cbriitianity was first enablitbcd in Britain, it wm only in partlcnUr 
societies, which went by the appellation of cor, I. e. circle, society, or congregation, dlstla. 
guished after by the names of those teachers who cetaUithcd them. When those Conw began to 
have authority, they came to be called by the name of Bangor, from baa, higli— and cori that la, 
the supreme society or college. Thus Bangor Bnlll, or Bangor Osdvan, the college in the Isle of 
Bardsey, was founded by Cadtan, under the directico of Bmyr Uydaw, and Binion» sob of Owala 
Danwyn, about the close of the fifth centary." 
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A. O. 9750 CAXBHAXTOVSHIRB* 

tkiiMte with that now imder consideration ; and for tudi a mdancholj 
bknk in the records of ante-Norman ages we have already endcavoared 
to acooant, in our History of the Cathedral and See <^ St. AsafAi*. 
One shadowy and nncertain name has been snatched by the hand of 
deep research from thb gloom of desolation. It has been asserted, by 
Bale and Pitts, that a churchman, termed Elbodas, was nominated to 
this see aboat the year 610, by St. Austin ; but Willis adduces argu- 
ments for believing that those writers are subject to mistake, and that 
the person whom they name Elbodos was, in reality, no otber than 
BUodu, who ** was certainly bishop of Venedotia, or Bangor, and 
died such, anno 611, as we find in the Annales Menerenses V In 
Wynne's History of Wales, it is said that a bishop, named Mordafis, 
sat at Bangor in the year 940, and accompanied to Rome the me- 
morable prince and legislator Howel Dha ; but such a prelate Is not 
noticed by any other historian of acceptable credit. Although it be 
found impracticable to present any resemblance of a chronological 
account of the Inshops who presided over our see, whibt the govern- 
ment of South Britain was vested in the Saxons, some few historical 
particulars have been collected, which are calculated to prove that the 
interests of Christianity, as connected with the established church, 
were not entirely neglected in this recluse and mountainous district/ 
even in the worst times of intestine war, and its long train of injuries 
to the moral welfare of mankind. King Athelstan appears to have 
been a considerable benefactor to the see of Bangor 5 and in such a 
judiciotts exercise of liberality he was imitated by the munificent Bdgar, 
who, in the year 975, caused a new church to be founded on the south 
aide of the cathedral; which building (or a renovated structure on 
the same site) was used as the parish church of Bangor for many 
cenairies ^. 

Whilst the succession of our prelates is thus unknown, and lost 
for ever amidst the wrecks of time, it will not be supposed that much 
historical intelligence can be obtained relating to the cathedral in 
which they performed the principal ceremonies of their pastoral duty. 
The little which is retrieved firom the fragments of defective record, 
conveys a lamentable idea of the ferocity of unlettered ages,^time8 
of intellectual deformity, in which the altar itself presented no barrier 

ft Hist, of St. Asaph, ^. page*. 

S WtUia't Sanrey of Bangor, p. 55.— In the Welsh Chronicle this bishop Is said to haTe die4 
A. P. 809 : " The next yeare died Elbodlos, archbishop of North Wales, before whoie death the 
aaanc was aore eclipsed.** 

4 The parish-church of Bangor was dedicated to St. Mary, and was distant about 400 ywi» 
from the cathedral. There is no tradition respecting the time at which this fabric was demo- 
Hsbed } and no tracea of tlie fiMuktation are now to be seen» although bones have been often 
fcmid, on digging npon the supposed site of the cemetery. It has, however, been co^jecturedv 
and with much appearance of probability, that the church was taken down in the reign of 
Henry VII. wiUi a ticw of osing lu matrrials in the re-ediftcation of the cathedral. 
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BANGOR CATHBDIAL, [a*D. 1868. 

to the detastating hand engaged in party quarrel. It it stated^ in the 
Annales Menevenses, that the cathedral of Bangor was destroyed 
daring the rage of warfare in the year 1071. At what date the stmc- 
tore was rehuilt is not ascertained ^ but we have distinct notice of a 
bbhop (Herveus, or Herrey) consecrated to this see ahoot the year 
1093 ; and from that time we are enabled to pursue its history through 
the most comprehensive channel — a notice of such prelates as were 
instrumejital, in a marked degree, to the ohsenrance of religious duttet 
amongst those entrusted to their care ; or have attained an interesting 
place in our local annals, from the possession of conspicuous talent^ 
and from transactions appertaining to the cathedral-buildings and 
t^poralities of their diocess. 

The cruel impolicy of nominating to the Wekh sees, priests of 
Norman education and habits, indifferent to the natives, if not actuallf 
prejudiced to their disadvantage, was proved in the person of the 
above-named Herveus. He had been confessor to Henry I. and was, 
probably, a mere courtier, intent on personal aggrandisement. His 
severe treatment of the Welsh led to a tumult among that bold and 
Cree-spirited people, from which he fled in terror, hut met with cordial 
shelter, and a new bishopric, in England ^ The next name which 
Remands attention is that of Robert (usually termed Robert of Shrews- 
bury), who acted a disastrous part in the war between England and 
Wales, in the reign of king John. The historian Powell, narrating 
the events of the year 1312, observes that the English monarch, 
" passing the river of Conway, encamped there, by the river-side, and 
sent part of his army, with guides of the country, to bum Bangor j 
which they did, taking Rotpart, the bishop, prisoner; who was after- 
wards ransomed for two hundred hawkes". 

Bishop Anian, who received the temporalities in 1268, improved 
them with industrious, but not avaricious, care. ** Being in great 
favour," says Willis, '' with king Edward I. he obtained divers pri- 
vileges and immunities to his see ; insomuch that most (if not all) 
the little estate that now belongs to the bishopric was acquired in his 
time.'* Among the numerous grants which he procured from the 
crown, must be noticed that of Bangor House, in Shoe- lane, which 
was, for a long time, the London residence of succeeding prelates. 
Several of the manors then added to the possessions of the see, were 
presented to this bishop in consequence of his bestowing the baptismsd 
benediction on prince Edward, afterwards second king of England of 
that name, who was born at the castle of Caernarvon, within the 

ft In the Appendix to Wlllli*! Surrey of Bangor Cathednl, U printed a curioot bnlt of pop« 
PaMOiaU addretted to Anwlm, archbiibop of Cantcrimiy, recoBmending Uerrcof to a bishopric. 
He afterwards became the flrat bUh<^ of Ely. 
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diooess of Baogor. Many .circumstances, favonrable to potthnmoitt 
celebrity, have concurred in attaching importance to the memory of 
bishop Aniap. As the most interesting of these, must be mentioned 
a mis8ale» or pontifical, drawn up by him for the service of his church 
and diocess, which is still preserved in our episcopal library*. Richard 
Tonnge, elected to this see in 1399, was a zealous adherent to king 
Henry IV. and was, shortly after his promotion, sent into Germany 
by that prince, entrusted with the task of representing, in favourable 
terms, the circumstances attending the deposition of Richard II. 
During his absence on this mission, his unprotected diocess expe- 
rienced most severe calamities. Hiis was the period at which Owen 
Glendwr took to arms, and ravaged the loyal parts of Wales with 
brutal ferocity. The destruction of the cathedral of St. Asaph by the 
sacrilegious hand of this ruffian-warrior, has been already noticed ; 
and that of Bangor shared the same fate. So eiectual was the im*- 
verent work of devastation, that the whole cathedral-buildings were 
involved in one disfigured heap of ruin ; and it will be shewn, in oar 
survey of the existing structure, that only a trifling and subordinate 
portion is of a more ancient date than 1408, the year in which this 
scene of detestable violence took place. 

In this state of disgraceful dilapidation our mitred pile lay pro- 
strate for neariy a century, although, during those numerous years, 
several men of some eminence for virtues and talent were elected to 
the chair of this diocess. John Stanbury, consecrated in 1448, is 
mentioned by Leland, and other writers, as one of the most learned 
men of his age, and was nominated, as such, first provost of the 
newly*erected college of Eton, by king Henry VI. His ultimate be* 
neficence, in bequeathing a sum of money towards the restoration of 
our cathedral, induces us to presume that he would have proved an 
efficient benefactor to that arduous task, if his attention had not been 
diverted to other objects by a promotion to the see of Hereford, after 

This coriout work bat been described by Willis as '* one of those X>HMr«Jti«», or Us$$ in 
•inglag. hoetofofv observed aad practised in oar chorcb, talcen notice of in the Prefbce, or 
Order, which follows the Act of Uniformity printed before oar excellent Liturgy* or Common 
PnjerBookf wherein it is provided that, instead of the Salisbary, Hereford, Bangor, York, 
and lincoln Uses, there shall be, henceforth, bat one Use thronghout the whole realm." The 
following analytical remarks were communicated to the same writer by Dr. Jones, then dean of 
Bangor ^—'« The FontlAeal, or liber Bangor, Is a folio of a moderate thickness, contains S% 
*' offices, and has abundance of Mltenu, with musical notes to them for sieging. At the be- 
** ginning are the offices of making and ordaining the Jcol$H, Subdiacowi, Diaeoni, Pruh^ te r i , 
** and f^iscepi; Forms of consecrating Ckmrdm and CftarvA-yanb, &c } forms of adjuring bf 
** Bread, Cht«$e, and J7oaey ; Offices for all Smda^t and ffolffdagi throughout the year; Prayers 
•• In Times of PmtUeitet, War, and other occasions. The 13th Office contains the Mass; the 
** 19th, the Form of the Chapters electing their Bishop. In the latter Jlnd Is the Office of 
•* Bapktm, (where twice Immersion is expressly enjoined) CoauMiatoi, VisUii^ tki Sick, Baty- 
•*imfikt Dmi, «ec. The Rubriek part is all Red, but scarce legible. It wanU UtUe of being 
** entire, except that the Judex at the beginning is torn out.** 
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presiding here for fire years. The long neglect which the cathedral 
ezperieDcedy will create but little surprise, if the revenaes of the see 
were indeed so deficient as was stated by bishop Bvyndon, or Ednam, 
In the year 1468. This prelate, in a representation to the pope con- 
cerning the extreme poverty of his bishopric, affirms that its annual 
produce did not exceed the sum of jflOO; and he, consequently^ ob- 
tained permission to hold some other benefice, or dignity, in oof»» 
weMdam with it, for the benefit of himself and his successors. 

It was during the prelacy of Henry Dean, elected bishop of Bangor 
in 1496, and who was afterwards successi^ly translated to Salisbury, 
and to the archiepiscopal see of Canterbury, that the restoration of 
the structure was commenced on a comprehensite scale. It is beliemi 
that the choir was rebuilt through his munificence ; and, on his pro- 
motion to Salisbury, he left to his successor at Bangor his Talnable 
crosier and mitre, on condition that he would finish sudi works as 
were then in an imperfect state. During two succeeding prelacies It 
would appear that nothing new was undertaken ; but die pious labour 
of re-edification was resumed, with a magnificent spirit, by bishop 
Skeffington, who was consecrated in 1509. In our examination of 
the buildings, we shall direct the attention of the reader to those 
extensive portions of the cathedral and palace, which act as lasting 
monuments of his liberal attention to the interests of a see that had 
been, through too many ages, either violently persecuted by its foes, 
or almost equally injured by the blameable indifference of those on 
whom it depended for siqiport. 

It is desirable that we should mention Arthur Bulkeley, advanced 
to this bishopric, A.D. 1541, in order to vindicate his character frooi 
an aspersion cast on it by Godwin. That author charges our bishop 
with several acts of sacrilegious spoliation ; and particularly with 
selling five bells, taken from the steeple of the cathedral church. As 
an embeUishment of the tale, he condescends to repeat a vulgar tra- 
dition, which states that the buhop attended, in person, the ex- 
portation of the hallowed furniture thus vrrested from the campanile, 
^and was, on his return homewards, stricken with incurable blindness. 
The prejudices of Godwin have been often noticed -, and deeply en- 
dangered was that man's fiune who lay at his mercy, and thought not 
as he did ! In the present instance, it may be observed, that it is ex- 
tremely unlikely for five bells to have been contained in the steeple, 
as only three were provided by bishop Skeffington. The marvellous 
blindness of the presumed spoliator is sufficiently disproved by Willis, 
who remarks that several writings, still in existence, were executed 

r/j 
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by htm inly a few dayi prerions to hit death, in a oeaC and aecoract 
■uumer, scarcely attainable to a person deprived of sight '. 

After paying the aboTe just tribate of attention to one of the last 
Boman Catholic hbhops who filled this see, it becomes our pleasing 
task to notice the most eminent of their successors ; ecclesiastics who 
were bom in happier days of religious opinion, and who exhibit the 
superior effects of the reformed £sith on the usual incenti?es to pubtio 
and private action. Henry Rowlands, consecrated in 1598, was a 
liberal benefactor to the repairs of the cathedral (bestowing a new 
roof upon the part below the choir) ; and was otherwise intent on 
dedicating a part of his revenue to works of public advantage. In the 
annals of religions learning he is commemorated as having founded 
two fellowships at Jesus College, Oxford ; and in those of local charity 
he is gratefully celebrated for the foundation of an hospital at Bangor, 
endowed by him for the maintenance of six poor and aged men.— No 
district in which the dignity of the established church, however tem- 
perately displayed, was upheld by pecuniary resources, could be secure 
from the baneful influence of those civil wars in the 17th century, 
which may, not unaptly, be termed the diseased and febrile efliisions 
of the body politic. Bishop Roberts presided over our see when this 
wild storm of human passion first broke forth. Deprived of every 
thing but his loyalty, and his confidence in the simple ffldth which he 
had learned and taught, he proved the iiyustice of his oppressors, by 
the blended mildness and fortitude with which he sustained adverrity. 
We are fortunate in being enabled to record that he outlived this futile 
combustion of the public mind, and became, to use the words of 
Browne Willis> ^' an happy instrument in reviving the ancient laud- 
able worship in this cathedral.*' In the calm season which followed 
his restoration, he appears to have attended, with due care, to the 
repairs and embellishment of the church ; and iu this necessary task 
be was emulated by his successor, Robert Morgan, a native of Mont- 
gomeryshire, and a great sufferer during the rebellion. 

The name of Humphrey Lloyd, who was bom in Merionethshire, 
and was promoted hither in the year 1673, must ever be mentioned 
with respect in the history of this see. The repairs of the cathedral 
bad hitherto depended on optional bounty $ whilst the choir was 
entirely destitute of endowment. Bishop Lloyd procured an act of 
parliament, appropriating certain revenues to the permanent endow- 
ment of the choir, the perpetual repair of the fabric, and the aug- 

7 A caadid and comprebeiMtTe dUqaiiltioii, retpecting tlue charge 1»roaght against thU 
biabop ligr Godwin, ia piescnted in Willis*» Sanrey, p. 101—104. In the Appendix to the aaoif 
woric, and alio in the Beaatics o( England and Watea lor Caemarr<mfhiret ia printed the coriont 
laat W\a of bishop BoUcetey. 
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mentation of the bishopric*. Few prelates have attracted greater 
notice on the stage of public life, or are more renowned in the annals of 
controversial writing, than Dr. Benjamin Hoadly, who was conse- 
crated to the see of Bangor, in 1715* This difine had the chosen^ 
but unenviable, lot, of being engaged in polemic disputes throughout 
nearly the whole of his mature years. The opinions which he espoused 
were, in general, of an unpopular character ^ but the favour with 
which they were received by those political parties which obtained 
ministerial power, is evinced by the dignified situations to which be 
was progressively appointed. Whilst Dr. Hoadly prttided over this 
diocess, he became the instigator of a dispute in ecclesiastical politics, 
which employed the press for several years, and is usually known by 
the. appellation of the " Bangorian Controversy." This literary war- 
fare amongst clerical writers originated in a sermon preached by our 
bishop, upon these words : *' My kingdom is not of this world.** In 
expatiating upon his text, Dr. Hoadly maintained that the clergy had 
no pretensions to any temporal jurisdiction. He preached in an age 
when religious professions were too much blended with the designs of 
human policy ; and a long controversy ensued, in which Dr. Snape 
bore a distinguished share; but which was conducted in a manner 
that, perhaps, reflects no exalted credit on either of the parties en- 
gaged. It would re<^uire an extensive dissertation upon the politics 
which prevailed in the early part of the 18th century, to explain the 
causes which led the people to disapprove of Dr. Hoadly*s sentiments, 
and imluoed the court to patronize them. It may suffice to observe, 
in the present page, that our polemic bishop, as " champion of the 
low church,** was successively promoted to the sees of Hereford^ 
Salisbury, and Winchester. He died in the year 1761 ; and his 
works * were collectively published, in three volumes folio, by his son, 
in 1773. In the list of succeeding prelates, are eminent the names of 
the eloquent Thomas Sherlock (who appeared for the first time, as an 
author, in the celebrated Bangorian controversy, in which he opposed 
Dr. Hoadly) ; and Thomas Herring, afterwards advanced to the 
archiepiscopal see of Canterbury. Dr. Majendie, our present respected 
bishop, was promoted hhher in the year 1809. 

The cathedral of Bangor possesses no claim on admiration from 
extent of dimensions, magnificence of decoration, or profoundness of 

t Thli Act, which wm obuioed in the Ant year of James 11. U printed in the Appendix to 
WUli*^ Sarrey. In the Preamble ft it stated that the Cathedral is in a very minoos sUte, and 
that the " certain revenue of the Ushopric doth not amount to the yearly rerenoe of fiool.** 

9 Although his intellects were vigorous, and he possessed keen powers of disputation. Dr. 
Bondly*s style wai oonlused, and oUierwisc (kuHy ) a defect thus noticed by Pbpe : 

Swift for doeerstyle,^ 



But Hoadly for a period of a mile. 
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antiqiiity. The extreme poverty of the see, tbroogboat those ages in 
which the pile was originally constnicted and progressively renorated, 
will snlBciently account for its limited proportions and simplicity of cha- 
racter. The ravages of war, which have been already narrated and stig- 
matised in these pages, preclude all hopes of our discovering, on a spot 
9o much exposed to hostile visitations^ any impottant architectural re- 
mains of a remote date. 

This cathedral is situated on the north side of the city of Bangor, 
tod is surrounded by a cemetery, or churchyard, which, although still 
•mall, has been considerably enlarged within the last ten years **. The 
material of which the building is composed, is stone, which is of a. 
dusky hue, but by no means of an unpleasing aspect ; and is proved to 
be of salutary durability, by its present uninjured appearance. The 
ttmctore is low in proportions and situation. Destitute, therefore, of 
all pretensions to commanding grandeur of effect, it relies on the mo- 
desty of its architectural features, and on the neatness of simpli- 
dty, for the advantage of a favourable first impression on the mind of 
the spectator. Placed in the vicinity of a mountainous tract, where 
the " threatening Snowdon frowns amidst his circle of ponderous 
tributaries," it would appear to assimilate with the ancient, unosten- 
tatious manners of the inhabitants-: — firm, though unassuming; re- 
sectable, but unadorned. The plan of the cathedral is cruciform, 
with a low square tower rising from the west end. A row of clerestory 
windows extends to the whole length of the nave; but the obtuse, 
depressed heads of these windows exhibit the pointed arch in its 
declining days ; and the clerestory imparts little of airiness or elegance 
to the edifice. The architectural examiner will, however, find some 
gratification on viewing, at the west end, a spacious door and window, 
well-designed, and executed in a style worthy of English architecture 
in its most prosperous season. 

The interior comprises a nave with two side aisles ; north and 
south transepts ; a choir, with some official buildings attached jto its 
Dorth side ; and a quadrangular area between the choir, the nave, and 
-tiie transepts. An outline of the architectural history of the present 
edifice has been afforded by our notice of the prelates who contributed 
towards its erection. A more minute discrimination of their respec- 
tive works is the duty of the present and ensuing pages.— Of the 
ancioit structure, contumeliously involved in ruin by Owen Glendwr, 
A. D. 1402, it is believed that no fragment now remains, except a 
•epulchrd erection at the extremity of the south transept; unless two 
eontiguoQs buttresses may be supposed of nearly equal antiquity; a 

10 Wbe« thlt cnltrgeBMlit of tbc church yard took place, tome mean houset on the south- 
^§t part wtn taken down, and a short lange of neat and veU-planned ahnthoatet erected. 
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conjecture^ perhaps, authorized by their architectural character. In- 
dependent of these dubious and unimportant parts, no divbion of the 
present cathedral can be ascribed to an earlier date than the 15th 
century. — ^The choir was built under the direction of bishop Dean, 
promoted hither iu 1490, and is chiefly adorned by its laiige east 
window, which is divided into several compartments, bat, aniike 
. the most celebrated specimens of the style that prevailed in the 
time of Henry VII. has little of the embellishment arising from 
tracery-work. This window, together with others, in different parts 
of the choir, is described by Willis, whose '* Survey" was published 
in 17^1 » as being enriched with painted glass (saints, and bishops in 
their robes and mitres, &c.) but the whole appears to have been then 
in a mutilated and decaying state, and has been since removed. The 
roof is cased with common plaister ; and the furniture is of a homely, 
and rather displeasing, character. The stalls for the dean, prebenda« 
ries, and other dignitaries and official persons, were erected soon after 
the restoration ; and are in the worst mode of that tasteless period. 
The episcopal throne would appear to have been designed and exe- 
cuted by a common workman of the country ; and similar terms of 
description will apply to the altar. 

The entire body of the church, from the choir downwards to tht 
west end, including the tower, was built by bi^op Skeffington» be- 
tween the years 1509 and 1532 "• Some repairs and slight alterations, 
however, have been effected } and the most important of these shall 
be noticed. 

The nave is separated from the side aisles by six obtusely-pointed 
arches, resting on octangular columns, or pillars. The ceiling of this 
part of the church is described by Willis as comprising " nine beams, 
well wrought, and beautified with carved work." The following par- 
ticuUrs of information are also afforded by the same writer : '* There 
are four pannels between each beam, the comers of which are carved. 
This ceiling looks well, though it is not wainscotted, and only planked 
1^Mler the lead -, but tho work being close, and most of it moulded, 
it has no ill appearance, though it was never painted. There are but 
two escutcheons throughout the whole building of the church, and 
they are in the cieling of .the nave, and are in memory of bishop 
Vaughan and bishop Rowland ; which bishops very much adorned and 
repaired this church.*' Since the survey of our cathedral was made 
by Browne Willis, some alterations have been here effected. Iq 
the time of bbhop Cleaver it was ascertained that the roof was 



II Oa tke ovttidc of tiie tower it the foHoiring lntcriptioB» to uidcnt chancters, ** 1 
Skeryngton, BpUcopot Bangorle, hocCaamBlle tt EcdaUa fieri fed! A*. FmatViiglnei 
VCCCCCXZXII. 
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in a state of dangeroos decay, and a reno? ation of thu part of the 
fabric conseqaently took place. The simplicity of ha ancient cha- 
racter was, however, preserved; and the roofing still exhibits frame- 
work of timber, but destitute of canred ornaments or historical allu- 
sions. Between the choir and nave is erected a fine-toned organ, 
given to the church by the kte dean Lloyd, in the year 1779* The 
front of the oipm gallery is a puerile and mean imitation of the Eng- 
lish style of design, as occasionally displayed, vnth such captivating 
touches of genius, in the screen-work of ancient sacred edifices. 

When writing concerning the transept of this cathedral (or, as 
he terms it, the '' great cross-ile*'), Browne Willis intimates that 
" roost part** of this division of the structure was '^ standing before*' 
die time at which bishop Dean commenced those labours of restora- 
tion, which were completed by bishop Skeffington. We have already 
shewn that, frt>m the architectural character of the transepts, Mr, 
Willis was probably subject to error in making this assertion ; and 
that the remains of the cathedral-buildings desolated by Owen 
Gkndwr are, in reality, confined to some inconsequential particulars, 
although those trifling vestiges do, assuredly, occur in this part of the 
edifice. The transepts possess little architectural interest, but display, 
in the leading features of their arrangement, as will be seen from our 
engraved views, the style of the 16th century, in one of the roost 
frugal and homely of its modifications. The interior is quite devoid 
of laboured ornament, and is not known to have experienced any im- 
provement entitled to observation, since the time of bishop Rowlands. 
On the plain ceiling of both transepts is inscribed the name of this 
prelate, with the date 1611 ; evincing the iwriod at which certain me- 
morable repairs were completed under his direction. The area which 
mtervenes at the meeting of the choir, the nave, and the transepts, 
has been long set apart for the performance of divine service in the 
aadent British language. Browne Willis supposes that it was ori- 
ginally designed to erect a tower over this part of the church, as is 
usual in similar cnidform structures. ** Between the nave and the 
quire,** observes that writer, " is a square space, supported by four 
pillars, or pretty large arches, the foundation, or bottom, of which 
UkUlb pillar-like ; and the arches are so wrought as if they were made 
up of several little pillars. Over thefe a steeple seems to have been 
designed to have been erected.*' 

The buildings on the north side of the choir are greatly injurious 
to the architectoral effect of that part of the structore, and are de- 
scribed by Willis as consisting of two stories, the upper division form- 
iDg one room, and being designed for a library, the lower comprising 
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three compartments, '' a store-room for the uses of the church, a 
vestry, and a chapter-house, including a parochial lending library." 
Some alterations in this extraneous building took place under the 
direction of bishop Warren ; at which time the ancient chapter-houte 
was converted into the registrar's office, and a new chapter-room 
was built above. The windows of the latter division of the build- 
ing are lamentably incongruous with the style of architecture that 
prevails throughout other parts of the structure; but it is pleas- 
ing to observe, that they constitute the only instances in which the 
plan of the original designer (however unostentatious its merits) has 
experienced violation from the injudicious hand of the mere builder. 
Whilst bestowing this alloyed commendation, it is requisite that we 
render a just tribute of unmixed praise to the dignified persons latterly 
entrusted with the superlntendance of our cathedral. The exemplary 
neatness with which it is preserved, has been uniformly noticed by 
those numerous tourists who have communicated to the public the 
result of their investigations in this alpine and attractive district. 
From the ruinous magnificence of St. David's the examiner turns, with 
pleasure, to the well-preserved fabric of our unaspiring cathedral. We 
view in " Menevia** the decaying, and disregarded, splendour of ages 
intent on the outward ceremonials, and pompous habits, of religion. 
At Bangor the antiquary finds little that is deserving of laborious 
attention ; bur, whibt cherishing the best feelings of christian philo- 
sophy, he has serious cause of gratulation, in beholding a pile adapted 
to more limited purposes, which is still maintained in decorous 
repair, and has no useless architectural member to be discarded, and 
thrown among the gorgeous lumber of a superstitious era. It has 
been already suggested that the existing fund for the reparation of our 
church originated in the liberal interference of bishop Lloyd, who, in 
the year 1685, procured an act of pariiament, appropriating to this' 
purpose, and to the endowment of the choir, the rents accruing from 
the rectory .of Landinam, in Montgomeryshire. Amongst other im- 
provements at present in contemplation, must be mentioned a plan for 
enlarging the choir of the ca|hedral, which is now too small for the 
increasing population, and numerous visitors, of Bangor. 

In common with the other cathedral churches of Wales, this struc- 
ture contains few monuments of an interesting character. The most 
ancient sepulchral memorial is situated within a low and flat arch, at 
the south end of the south transept. Browne Willis describes it as 
being *' covered with a free stone, on which is a cross that divides the 
length and breadth of the stone ;** and a kter writer asserts that this 
sculptured emblem is of a decorated description, being no other- than 
Cm) 
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the cross fleury. Bat it would be with a great indulgence of fancy that 
we beliered any traces of such a piece of sculpture to be now remaining. 
It has been usually supposed that this monument was erected to Owen 
Gwynedh, who died in 1 169. A reverend and learned contributor of in* 
fohnation to the present work^ who possesses much local and antiquarian 
knowledge in regard to the history of this cathedral, is of opinion, how- 
enr, that it was designed to commemorate Gruffyth ap Conan» father of 
the above-named prince, who died A. D. 1 137> and is stated in the Welsh 
annals to have been buried at Bangor '*. It is observed by Willis that 
*' the oldest memorandum of any bishop whatsoever extant, buried at 
Bangor," is an inscription to bishop Glynn, who died in 1558, and lies 
interred near the communion table. In fact, only few of our prelates 
resided on their see, or were* buried in their own cathedral, previous to 
the reformation. The earliest bishop recorded to have been buried here 
is Anian 8eys, who died in the year 1397. The mutilated monuments 
ef two later bishops, as they appeared in the year 1721> m^y be thus 
noticed in the words of BroMme Willis. On the north side of the 
choir *' are the effigies (or rather busts) of two bishops, viz. bishop 
Vaughan and bishop Rowlands, which are put close to the wall^ 
though they seem to be in a niche. The effigies are of alabaster, with a 
sweep of the same material from the waste npwards, in their habits, each 
upon a cushion ; the hands of one in a praying posture, the other with 
one hand a-kimboe, and the other resting on a bible. Their heads 
were beaten off in the time of the rebellion ; but the inscription, which 
is on a black marble, and was put up by bishop Rowlands a little be- 
fore bis death, is still remaining.*' The inscription, which is in Latin, 
and of considerable length, narrates the descent of these successive 
bishops, and the friendly intercourse which subsisted between them. 
There is not any funeral memorial to a dignitary of more recent 
occurrence, with the exception of a small mural monument to Dean 
Jones, #ho deceased, A.D. 17^- 

The cathefiral acts as the parochial church of Bangor'*; divine 
service being celebrated in the Welsh language (as has been already 
intimated) in the area between the nave, the choir, and the transepts. 

19 It it fortanau that the identity of the penon here interred is not a mbject of very 
iaportaiit cnqniry, since it ie inrolted in conaiderable doabt. In the reign of Henry 11. 
vchbiehop Baldwin was shewn, in Bangor cathedral* the tombs of prince Owen and his 
biotber Cadwallader, who were <* bnried In a double vault before the high altar.** As Owen 
had been eaccoaranttnicated " by the blessed martyr, St. Thomas,** the archbishop thought 
proper to direct that his remains should be removed from the church, at the first convenient 
opportanity. In the Heagwrt M S8. as copied by sir R. Hoare, it is said that the bishop, in 
obedience to the abov^ charge, ** made a passage from the vault through the sooth wall of the 
chucfa, under ground } and thus secretly shoved the body into the church-yard.** 

13 It bea been long In the contemplation of the dean and chapter to erect a distinct cbapd 
#or the performance of divine senrice in Welsh } and it is understood that this Intention will be 
carried Into elfect, ae togn as their SnancM will allow. 

(«) 
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The choir is appropriated to the usual cathedral service in Boglish^, 
which is always performed subsequently to religious worship in the 
^native tongue. The chapter is constituted by the under-named twelve 
dignitaries :— The dean ; the bishop, as archdeacon of Bangor; the 
oishop, as archdeacon oi Anglesey ; the archdeacon of Merioneth ; tlie 
prebendary of Llauvair; the prebendary of Penmynydd; the trea- 
surer; the chancellor; the precentor; three canons, according to 
their degrees. 

The bishop's palace is situated on the north side of the cathedral, 
at the distance of about 200 yards; and is a modesty but handsome 
and substantial edifice, erected on a sheltered and retired spot. 
Nature has here shed abundant charms; and her bounty has been 
judiciously cultivated by the simplicity of a correct taste. Placed 
under the shade of a steep and well- wooded hill, and encompassed by 
grounds of limited dimensions, but elegantly disposed, all around 
appears calculated to impart peace, and to nurture habits of study, 
profound but not gloomy. A large part of this very appropriate epis« 
copal residence was constructed in the time of bishop Skeffington ; 
but many alterations have been recently effected. The surrounding 
grounds were augmented, and a road, formerly too close in its ap- 
proaches, was removed, without injury to the public, in the time of 
bishop Warren. The most important improvements, however, have been 
executed under the direction of the present bishop, who has increased 
the size and internal convenience of the structure, without detracting, 
in any particular, from its original simplicity of character. 

The deanery is nearly contiguous to the palace, being placed at 
the north-west angle of the cathedral yard ; and wears an estimable 
air of comfort, neatness, and respectability. 

The diocess of Bangor comprises the entire county of Anglesey^ 
and the whole of Caernarvonshire, except three parishes ; more than 
half the county of Merioneth; fourteen parishes in Denbighshire; 
and seven parishes in the county of Montgomery. This extensive 
district is divided into three archdeaconries, two of which (as will be 
seen in our enumeration of dignitaries composing the chapter) are 
vested in the bishop. 

The little city of Bangor, according to all reasonable calculation, 

14 The endowod choristers are four In nonber, and are assisted Id Uie oelebratloD of the 
service by the grammar-scbolan on Dr. Olynn*s foondatlon, who are instracted in vooal mnsic 
by the organist. The MIowinf Tenarics are extracted from a judicious bUtorical notice ol 
" Cathedra] Schools,'* inserted in the Gentlenan's Magaxine for March. I817.— •* The endoired 
clioristers are generally chosen ftom Dr. Olynn's scholars. They leceiTe a dassical education 
in the Free Grammar School, where they are also taught writing and arlthmeticki and the 
organUt of the cathedral, for the time being, U responsible for their musical attainments. The 
former choristers of Bangor Cathedral haire usnally setUed very repittably in life, and do credk 
to their respective instructors. A great proportion have taken holy oiders.** 
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derived itt first importaDoe from the celebrated college foonded here 
io the »uth century ; if, indeed, it be not indebted for iu earliest 
assemblage of buildings to that circumstance of ecclesiastical favour. 
In an examination respecting the history of this place, ir would be 
quite superfluous to bestow serious attention on the remarks of those 
writers who stray beyond the reach of record, and, in the bold exer«> 
cise of a superstitious fancy, endeavour to create a " new world*' of 
topography, without having " exhausted the old/* In regard to the 
aspect and character of Bangor, the following remarks were made 
apoD the spot by the present writer : — *' The eye, accustomed to the 
view of metropolitan splendour may, possibly, look with contempt on 
the low buildings of this remote city ; but the more general observer 
will survey in them the happy mean between comfortless magnificence^ 
and squalid poverty. Sullenly withdrawn to some considerable distance^ 
frowns the threatening Snowdon, like the fabled monarch of the 
giants surrounded by his peers, or the chief described by Ossian, 
' whose spear resembled the blasted fir ; his shield the rising moon ; 
' his dark host rolling, as clouds, around him.* In the other direction, 
the currents of the Menai, and the waters of the Irish sea, unite to 
form the tranquil wftves of a picturesque bay ; while the little city, 
protected by nature on every side, emits the peaceful volumes of her 
smoke in the repose of humility." 

The city of fiangor, although still humble in pretensions, has 
experienced a great increase of population in the course of the last 
century. Browne Willis, after mentioning the parish as containing 
*' several vUl$/* states the total number of houses to be 206, in 
the year 1721 ; which, on a conjectural calculation of five inmates 
to each house, makes the number of inhabitants 1030. According 
to the returns made to government in the year 1811, this aggregate 
had increased to 474 houses, containing 2383 persons ; and fresh 
buildings are continually, though not rapidly, accumulating. Literary 
tourists, of various descriptions, have lately combined co render 
Wales an object of attraction, even to the luxurious traveller; and the 
influx of autumnal visitants to this northern recess of Cambria is now 
great, and conduces much towards the traffic and prosperity of the 
place. 

The relics of antiquity here presented, together with the charita- 
ble and useful establishments, are the subjects of inquiry best suited 
to the present work. It was to be ascertained, through history, that 
a castle was founded here by Hugh, earl of Chester, in the reign of 
William II. but a knowledge of its site was confined to a small local 
sphere, until communicated to the public by Mr. Pennant. It is 
(PJ 
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obsenred by that writer^ that the Testiges are situated ** nearly « 
quarter of a mile eastward of the town, on the ridge of bills whick 
bound the south-east of the Tale. The castle stood on a rocky, and, 
in many parts, a precipitous hill. Three sides of the walls are easily 
to be traced ; and they end, on two directions, in a precipice. On 
the fourth side, the natural strength of the place rendered a farther 
defence useless. Mounds of earth, tending to a semi-circular form, 
witl) rocks and precipices, connect the north-east and south-wett 
walls.*' 

At a small distance from the town stood a monastery for black 
friars, founded, as is believed, in the year 1^99, by Tudor ap Gronw. 
After the dissolution of religious houses, this was converted into a free 
school, in attention to the will of Jeffry Glynn, brother to William 
Glynn, bishop of Bangor. Although the original endowment yrat 
small, it has nurtured the growth of an establishment highly respect- 
able, and of great utility. 

The hospital, or almshouse, founded by bishop Rowlands, affords 
assistance to six aged single men, who, according to the will of the 
founder, were to receive, respectively, two shillings per week, and 
annually six yards of " frieze,'* for clothing. 



DIMBNSIONS OP TBI CATHBDRAI.. 

LENGTH from east to woatSUteet; do. of th« tower at the west ond IQ feet; do. of the 
DATe or body 141 feet ; do. of the choir, which extends entirely to the eett end, mm! beatu bearood 
the cross aisle, A3 feet: do. of the cross aislea from north to soath.QD fieet.— BREADTH of the 
body and side aisles 00 feet.~H EIGHT of the body to the top of the roof 34Met; do. of tb* 
tower 60 lieeU--6QU A R£ ot the tower £4 feet. 



DBtcaiPTIOll OP THK PLATBt. 

fUu I. An Interior Viow, taken from the North Transept} showing the Window of the Sontli 
Transept) the area in which Welsh Serrice is perfonned) tlie Organ Loft; and part of the 
Choir. 

Plata t. Interior of the Nave, exhibiting the Font, the Consistoiy Conrt, and the Screen of tlie 
Beli Tower. 

PUiU5, The South Transept, and part of the Choir. Beneath the great Window of the 
Transept, is seen the ancient piece of raasoniy popularly denominated Owen 01endwr*» 
Mooaraent. 

Plata 4. Displays the Tower^ situated at the West End of the Cathedral. 

Plau b, A View of the Cathedral and City, including part of the romantic scenery In their 
vicinity. In the distance, on the left, is seen the isle of Anglesca, Its shore being enlivened 
by the town of Beaumaris. Beyond the head-land of this district (a neighbourhood celebrated 
as the final retreat of the Druids of Ancient Britain), is shown Priestholm. a small islaiid 
dirided by the narrow channel, called the Sound, tnm the eastern extremity of Anglesen. 

Plau^. The East End of the Cathedral. The windows in the northern division of this pan of 
the fkbric, appertain to the Chapter-house, Ice. 

Piatt 7. The Tower, with the Clerestory Windows of the nave, and the South Aisle. 

Plau 8. A View of the Episcopal Palace, in the distance are seen the Cathedral, and some of 
llMee picturesque heights which protect and adorn the city of Bangor. 
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Richard 
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Anian Seys 

Mat. de Englefield 


1339 


1327 


T. de RingtUad 


1357 


Gerrase 


1366 


Howel 


1370 


John Gilbert 


1373 


John Swaffbam 


1376 



Richard Younge 



ArthardeBardMy(3)l 163 

Kvndelw 1816 

Wiltiam 

Anian Seyt 1300 

Adam 1309 

RUas 

Howel 1359 

John 1370 

Darid Daron 

William Pollard 

Henry Honore 1410 

Roger Woodbele 1413 

JohnVainfort 1416 



BANGOR. 

BISHOPS. 

Uewelvn Bifort 1404 
Benedict NicoDs 1408 
William Barrow 1417 
John Clitbcrow 1433 
Thomas Cberyton 1436 
John Stanberv 1448 

James RUkedon 1453 
Richard Evyndon 1464 
Henry Dean 1496 

Thomas Pifgot 1500 

John Penny 1505 

Thomas Face, alias 

Skeffin^on 1508 

John Salcot 1533 

John Birde 1539 

Arthur Bulkeley (1) 1541 
See vacant Two Veart, 
William Glynn 1555 

Maurice Glennock 1558 
Rowland Meyrick 1559 
Nicholas Robinson 1566 
Hugh Bellot 1585 

Richard Vau|:ban 1595 

See vacant One Year. 
Henry Rowlands 1598 

DEANS. 

Nigellus Bondeby 
John Martyn 
Httifh Alcock 
Hugh Morgan 
Nicholas Rewys 
Richard KyffVn 1480 
Richard Cowland 1503 
John Glynn 1506 

Robert Evans 1534 

Rhese Powell 1554 

Robert Evans 1557 

Roland Thomas 1570 
Hugh Bellut 1588 



Lewis Bayly 
David Dolben 
Edmund Griffith 
William RoberU 
Robert Price 
Robert Morgan 
Humphrey Lloyd 



1616 
1631 
1633 
1637 
1665 
1666 
1673 



Humph. H umporeysl 689 

John Evans 1701 

Benjamin Hoadley 1715 

Richard Reynold 1731 

WilHam Baker 1733 

Thomas Sherlock 1738 

Charles Cecil 1734 

Thomas Herring 1737 

Matthew Hutton 1743 

ZachaiT Pearce 1748 

John Egerton 175^ 

John Ewer I769 

John Moore 1775 

John Warren 1783 

William Cleaver 1800 

John Randolph 1807 

H. W. Majbndib 1809 



Henry Rowlands 1593 

Richard Parry 1599 

John Williams 1605 

Bdmund Griffith 1613 

Griffith Williams 1634 

William Lloyd 1673 
Humph. Humphre}sl680 

John Jones 1619 

Peter Maurice 1737 

Hugh Hughes 1750 

Thomas Lloyd 1753 

John Warhen 1792 



(1) The tut will of bUhop Bolkel^, to which we have slladed In oar hUtorical nofriceof 
th^ cathedral, as a doeament too long for iatertioa la this work, coataint sererml psnicuUrt - 
which ^»pear to leaten the probebillty of the bishop having been so entirely the slave of avarice 
as to commit acts of sacrilegious spoliation. The following passages owy be extracted, in proof 
of the jostke of this assertion : ** Item. I do declare and testiQr» by this my last will and testa- 
ment, that, whereas, 1 had a certain sum of money In ray custody of the cathedral church 
goods, that, by the advice of Dr. William dynn, and other the canons there, I did fully he- 
stow the saoM money, and much more, upon the roof and leads of the south side of the church , 
which before was ready to fall, the reparation whereof did cost forty-two pound*. Hem. My 
lord ardiUshop of Canterbury hath a specialty of me, whereby I am indebted to his grace in the 
sum of twenty pounds, vdiereof 1 have paid ten, and therefore have an acqnittai>cc } and beseeck 
bis grace to forgive me and my executors the residue, in respect I have incurred notable debts 
in defence of this poor church.** 

(tt) Le Ne«e (Fasti ficclesi* Anglican*,. Ice.) commences the deans of Bangor with Jago Ah 
EU, who «*. flourished about the year 60S.** Browne Willis rejects the nomination of a dean so 
early, and suggesu that this ** Jago*' was not an ecclesiastic but a temporal prince, who, cither 
la his own person or through the means of his S09, Cadvan, ** assisted his countrymen in the 
year 609, aforesaid, in taking revenge on the barbarous Saxons, who had slaughtered the monks 
of Bangor-ls-Coed, Flinuhire.** The same author supposes It to be probable that Jago, ** after 
his tuccesefU expedition, might be g en e r o u s to this our poor Bangor, to enable it to take In, 
and harbour, some of those distressed clergy, who, upon the destruction of their convent, or 
issUege, ^ete dispersed to seek for new settlement^)" but observes, that there Is no ancient 
authority for asserting that he then founded a deaneiy at Bangor. 
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INDEX TO BANGOR CATHEDRAL. 

The Italic Utters indicate the paget marked at the bottom of the left sida ; 
thuMy (a) (b) Si;c. and the letter N. for note. 



Anian, bishop, received the temponlitiet of 
this fee in 1408, d} improved them with indut- 
triou* care, ib.| proctired nuuierout grants 
ftrom the croirn, ib. { bestoired the baptismal 
benediction on Edward II. ib. } a pontiflcal 
drawn np by him for the service of his 
chnrch, e.— Athelsun, King»r; supposed to 
hiive been a considerable benefactor to this 
see, lb. 

Bangor, city, derived its first importance 
fkom'a collegiate foundation, o /> j remarlEs un 
the character and aspect of the city, p } expe- 
rienced great increase of population in thelatt 
centary, ib. i number of houses and inhabi- 
tants, ib.oBangor-house, in Shoe Lane, pro- 
cured from the crown by bishop Anian, d{ 
long the London residence of succeeding 
bishops, ib.oBangor Is Coed, number of de- 
votees assembled within its precincts, a } de- 
rivation and meaning of the term Bangor, h. 
N.—Bulkeley, bishop,/; charged by Godwin 
with sacrilegious spoliation, ib. j said by that 
writer to have been stricken blind, ib. { his 
blindness disproved by< Willis, ib. 

Cathedral, supposed to have been destroyed 
by war, d } involved in ruin by Owen Glendwr, 
• } plan of the cathedral, i j description of 
door and window at the west end, ib. ) interior 
of the building, < ( ; no part of an earlier date 
than the 15th century, k; choir built under 
the direction of bishop Dean, ib. ; large east 
window described by Willis, ib. | the roof, ib. } 
the furniture, ib. } the throne and alur, ib. ; 
description of the nave by Willis, ib. } organ, 
h i transepts, ib. } buildings on the north side 
of the choir, b m i new chapter house, ».— 
Chapel, one intended to be built for the per- 
formance of divine service in Welsh, n N.-^ 
Chapter, titles of the dignitaries of which it 
consists, o. — Chester, earl of, founded a cas- 
tle at Bangor, p ; remains of that building, g. 
—Choristers, o N } assisted by the grammar 
scholars, ib.— Church, parish, dedicated to St. 
Mary, c N i supposed to have been taken down 
in the reign of Henry VII, ib.— College, 
instituted at Bangor, 6} converted into a 
bUhopric, ib. 

' Daniel, blahop, b i erected a collegiate strac- 
tore in Caermrvonthire, ib. j presided over ft 
M abbot, ib. — ^Dean, bishop,/} the choir re- 
boilt by faim, ib. } left to his successor his 
crMl«r and mitre, ib«— Deanery, o.— Dioceas, 
■«ttent of, o. 

Edgar, king, earned a new church to be 
fSoQiided at Bangor, ef Edllfted, king of Nor- 
thutaberiand, commenced war against the 
Britons, b j obtained a victory over Brochwel 
their Prince, ib. ) caused ISOO monks to be 
slain, ib.— Elbodas, supposed bishop of this 
see, e.— Episcopacy in Wales closely blended 
with the foundation of collegiate institutions, 
<i.-4vyndon, or Ednam, bishop./ } represen* 
ted'to the pope the poverty of the IMshopric, 
ib. ; obtained permission to hold some other 
benefice, fa oossiMiRtani, ib. 

Herring, bishop, )k.— Herveus, btshop, d ; 
his severe treatment of the Welath, ib. i fled 



to England and found shelter there, ib. i af- 
terwards became bishop of Ely, ib. N.— Hoad- 
ley, bishop, k} his opinions once of an un- 
popular character, ib. ; his works collectively 
published by his son, ib. j his style of writing 
confused, ib. N.— Hospital or almshouse, 9. 

Lloyd, bishop, procured an act of pariiameot 
for the augmentation of the bishopric, g k,-^~ 
Lucius, king, a school of learning supposed 
to have been established in his time, a. 

M^endie, Dr. present bishop of Bang«»^, k, 
—Monastery for Black Friars, g ; converted 
into a free school, ib. — Monuments, the ca^ 
thedral contains few that are interesting, as $ 
one described by Willis supposed to comme- 
morate Grufiyth ap Conan, m nj effigies of 
two bishops described by Willis, n| the in- 
scription still remaining, ib. } monument of 
Dean Jones, ib« — Mordaflt, bishop, believed 
by Wynne to have sat at Bangor, c} but is noc 
noticed by any other historian of credit, ib.— 
Morgan, bishop, bestowed great attention on 
the repairs of the cathedrsl, g { suffered se- 
verely in the time of the eivil wars, ib. 

Palace, Bishop's, handsome and sufaatantial, 
{ erected on a retired spot, ib. j great part 
built in the time of bishop SkcfBngton, Ib. j 
the most important improvements made by 
the present bishop, ib. 

Bobert, usually termed Bobert of Shrew*- 
bnry, d ; acted a disastrous part in the war 
between England and Wales in the reign of 
John, ib. ) taken prisoner at that time and 
afterwards ransomed for two hundred hawks; 
ib.— Roberts, bishop, presided over the aee 
in the time of the civil wars,ir j attended te 
the repairs and embellishment of the cathe- 
dral, ib.— Rowlands, bishop, g i a liberal be- 
nefactor to the cathedral, ib. { bestowed a new 
roof upon the part below the choir, ib. | 
founded two fellowships at Jesus College, and 
an hospital at Bangor, ib. 

See, annals of, involved in great obscurity 
for several centuries alter the death of bWfaop 
Daniel, 6.— Seys, AnIan, said to have been the 
earliest bishop buried in thb cathedral, a«— 
Sheriock, bishop, an author in the Bangorlaa 
controversy, )k.— Skefltogton, bishop, / ) atw 
tentive to the interests of his see, ib.— Stan- 
bury, bishop, «{ mentioned as one of the 
most learned men of his age, lb. 1 bequeathed 
a sum bf money towards the restoration of the 
cathedral, ib. 

Vaoghan, bishop, libeially contributed to 
the repairs and embellishment of the cathe- 
dial, ki his escutcheon placed' in the ceiling 
of the nave, ib.— Vawr, Duitod, supposed to 
have laid, the foundation of a school of learn- 
ing, n. 

Warren, bishop. Improved the grounds 
attached to the palace, 0.— Willis, Browne, 
formed an enronceus oplnionof the date of the 
transepts, I, 

Tounge, bishop, •; a seolous adherent to 
Henry IV. ib.; sent to Germany by that 
king, to represent the c3rcamsunc#s attend- 
ing the deposition of Richanl II. tb» 
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HISTORY AND ANTIQUmES 



OF TBB 



CATHEDRAL CHURCH AND SEE 

or 

I 



Op the first iDtrodactlon of Christianity into the City of Hot Springs^ 
there exists no authentic intelligence. If the waters were discovered and 
the city founded by the supposed king Bladud, then doubtless this place, 
like others in Britain, was favoured with the light of revelation in the 
first century, as the christians always directed their attention to placet 
having heathen temples. The peculiar amenity indeed of its situation 
gives some plausibility to its high antiquity ^ but those who have 
blended its origin with the fables about Troy S have added little to the 
science of history and less to the true interests of society. Mr. Warner, 
however, has swept away those cobweb fables, and adduced many 
circumstances to prove that the Hadui and Belga, who inhabited the 
country around Bath % were nothing better than nomade pastors, that 

1 Were not the admixture of fable and &ct always injurious to the progress of truth, the anti> 
^uarian lefends respecting Batth would be highly amusing. Dr. Jones, in I57fi» makes Bladud 
the thirtieth person in a direct line from Adam ! his work is entitled '* The Bathes of Bathea 
Ayde } wonderftil and most excellent agajrnst very many sicknesses ; approved by authoritie : 
conArmed by reason, and dayly tried by experience j with the antiquitie, commoditie, property^ 
knowledge, lue, aphorismes, diet, medicine, and other thinges, there to be considered and 
observed.** Mr. Wood connects king Bladud with the supposed Trojan Brutus, and obserres 
that ** the British prince (Bladud) appears to have been k great pnphet, and the most eminent 
philosopher of all antiquity. He was the renowned Hyperborean high priest of Apollo that shined 
in Greece at the very time Pythagoras Sourished. He was a disdple and colleague of that cele- 
brated philosopher, and amongst the Grecians he bore the names of Aithmbates and Abaris, names 
implying the exalted idea which that learned race of people had of his great abilities. To fhis 
Ihmoas prince, priest, and prophet, the city of Bath owes iu original. The chief scat of Apollo 
nost of coarse become the chief seat of his priests, and the city of Bath must have been the 
■wcropolitaa scat of the BriHsh Druids, whose university having been founded by king Bladud, 
Uw building so far exists within eight miles of our hot fountains, as to prove the work to hav« 
been a stupendous figure of the Pythagorean system of the pUnetary world.'* The author then 
gmdy states, that Bath, like Alexandria, consisted of three principal parts, one at the hot 
springs, one at Stanton Drew, and another at Okey, forming a triangle whose base was 15 miles, 
c oas e qu e n tly the magnitude of Bath could not be less than that of Babylon when taken by Cyrus ! 
% Although this city has had various appellations in difliercnt ages, yet they appear to bavt 
had one common origin and import) its British historians, who adopt the legend of king Bla« 
dnd, assert th«t it was called Caer-PaUaMur, Caer-Badou, Caer-BlwHrn, Caer-Crm, Can f» 
mmlm nvfiqraf the Bomans denominated It TlkT« BtffAM (hot water), Ba^i^a, A*ut SoUi, and 
Fmte$ CaUdi; the Saxons, Acemannes-ceastre, Acemanes-ccastre, Acemanes-beri,'llat*bcthuhi, 
Bmhaa-ccster, Ice.; In monkish latin we find ^cAoaMMiiMR, Thernm, Bathoma^ Badtmia, Bmlo* 
, kc» the latter seem all to be derived from B«0t/, deep, in allusion to Iu situatioo. 
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BATH CATHEDRAL^ [a. D.210. 

such bardy and robast persons would naturally scoro tbe effeminate 
luxury of bot batbs, that the discovery of the springs must be abscribed 
to Claudius or his physician Scribouius^ and that the first buildings 
on the present site of Bath commenced about the year of our lord 44. 
The place was then denominated TJara ^tpfjM. During the government 
of the emperor Septimus Severus^ about A. D. 208, according to Mus- 
grave, the emperor appointed his younger son Geta to be governor of 
South Britian, while Caracalla (supposed by Dr. Gale to be the same 
as Antoninus), accompanied the emperor hi his expedition against the 
Caledonians. Geta is represented as spending much of his time at the 
bot springs, which then received the appellation of Aqua Solii, or 
waters of the sun, and were solemnly dedicated to Apollo Medicns, 
the deity who was supposed to impart medical virtues to waters and 
plants. A magnificent bronze statue (tbe head of which still exists) 
was then erected to this god. Tbe worship of sol probably began 
either in the reign of Caracalla or of his son Heliogabalus, who was 
priest of the sun, and received his name from having borne that sacred 
office. From this zeal in idolatry it is to be presumed that a corre- 
sponding sentiment also existed with respect to Christianity, and 
although no authentic records remain of any British or Roman religious 
establishment in Bath prior to the domination of the Saxons, it is 
scarcely creflible that the people were wholly ignorant of revelation till 
the mission of Angus tin. 

"The observance," says Warner, "of ridiculous ceremonies and non- 
sensical rites *, the profession of unintelligible points of faith, and an 
unlimited submission to their priesthood, were the chief articles to be 
insisted on by Augustin and his companions from their Saxon converts ; 
whilst the new religion was to be accommodated in some measure to 
the former superstitions, by permitting the heathen temples to be used 
as christian churches, by adapting their ceremonies as nearly as possible 
to their ancient worship, and by slaughtering on certain festivals the 
same sacrifices (as Gregory expresses it) to the glory of God, as were 
formerly immolated to the honour of the devil. In consequence of 
those instructions the pagan images were displacetl, and the temples 
resounded with what were then denominated the doctrines of christi-^ 
anity. Batb, amongst other places, received the missionaries of Rome, 
and a christian church rose out of the falling fane that had been hitherto 
dedicated to Minerva. The practise of founding monasteries had 

3 It muitbe remembered, however, tint by far the greater part of them were devised some 
centuries lubsequent to the age of Augustin, and that the most peraicioas and infamous of these 
rites (auricular confession) is the wotk of the isth century, not to speak of the modern imcB- 
tion of the inquisition. 
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already been adopted on die continent to a most 'pernicioos extent ^ 
a mode of being pious by proxy, which the church of Rome warmly 
encouraged, as it tended to increase the power, as well as the riches, 
of that imperious see. The ruffian of the middle ages, whose hands 
were yet reeking from the field of slaughter, was taught to betiere 
that he might atone for all his cruelties, and purchase not only the par- 
don but the favour of his Maker, by applying some snail portion of his 
ill- acquired wealth in buikltng a religious house, and immuring within 
it a certain number of unhappy beings, whose masses and orisons 
would be put to the credit side of his own account with the deity, and 
save him the trouble of irksome prayer or the pain of practical piety. 
Osric king of the Huiccii ^ one of the warlike Saxon chieftains of the 
7th century, founded (with the consent of Kentwin king of Wessex) 
an institution of this kind at Bath, in the year of our Lord 676, 
granting to a female of the name of Bretana, one hundred manentes S 
in the neighbourhood of the city, to assist in the erection of a convene 
for a certain number of nuns. The pious deed is said, in the grant % 
to be performed for the redemption of his soul, and the atonement of 
his sins, and was doubtless considered by the founder, in the spirit of 
the times, as a sufficient expiation for all the acts of violence which he 
had already committed, or might heareafter be guilty of." 

Osric's grant for the erection of a religious establishment at Hai 
Bathun was signed by Ethelred king of Mercia, archbishop Theodore, 
and five other bishops. Not long after Withard granted to abbess 
Bemguidi, '' 40 villains and their lands in Slepi.*' Athelstan granted, 
in dSl, to 8t. Peter and the venerable family inhabiting the convent 
dedicated to him in Bath, a charter conveying fifteen small estates or 
mansions at Priston and Asetun (Batheaston), in the neighbourhood 

4 There is at much declamation a» hittorical accuracy or philosophical diacrimioatlon ia 
th'u view of the state of religion in the seventh century. It is a gross abuse of terms to confound 
the rdigkmsesiablishmenu of the Saxons with modem monasteries and nunneries} the fonner 
were bound by no unnatural vows, followed no superstitious orders, obeyed no laws but those of 
reason, morality, and piety, worshipped no images, made no ridiculous processions, had no 
gods but the creator of the universe, both males and females lived uiMler the same roof In i^ios- 
tolic community, and were really schools of learning, industry, virtue, and piety. These are 
historical facts } let us view them philosophically, and consider the state of society In those ages 
of incessant war, and then ask ourselves, could either religion or learning have been supported 
or propagated in such times without the political strength and power of self-defence, posseued by 
congregated bodies in cenobitic establishments i When all the men were soldiers and the women 
occupied in cultivating the soil, it is not to be supposed that isolated individuals could safely 
teach either religion or literature. Nay, even in the present age, we And that the protestant 
aissionaries are obliged to live together in precisely the same manner as the Saxon religioQt did 
about the period above mentioned. 

ft The Jngtmm of Tacitus, who inhabited Worcester, Warwick, and the north of Gloocet* 
ter. JMf. 

tf ** These were tenants of the prince, and indoded their fkmllies, chattels, and the lands 
vhichUiey tilled." 

7 '* Osric rex pro remedio anime mea et indulgentia piaculorum meorum hoc prlvilegium 
impendead lande nominis domini nri. decrevera. id. c. Bertane abbatisse que pro xtiana devo- 
tione et pro spe etne beatitudinis del famula.** 

re; 
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of tbe city, on the conditioD that the religious family were daily to offer 
{nass«s for tlte king's safety, and with " their sacred strains ' to coun- 
teract the deadly influence of his spiritual foes/' To these possessiona 
the unfortunate and barbarously treated king £dwy added, in 956, 
thirty mansions or estates at Dyddenham (oat of which abbot Wlfgar 
was to have three cottages and their lands for his own private use), and 
}n the following year gave ten estates at Bathford, In 965 king Edgar 
gave to the monastery of Bath an estate at Stanton. " But notwith- 
standing this mark of favour from the prince to its inhabitants, thej 
soon had reason to withhold the sentiments of gratitude which it had 
awakened in them, since a revolution fatal to their interests was brought 
about by his exertions in 970.** Hitherto the religious houses were 
chiefly filled with secular clergy, who were permitted to obey the laws 
of God, to marry, and mix in the comnoerce of active life. This sys- 
tem was too natural and rational for the ambitious tyranny of tlie popes, 
and tbe fanaticism of aspiring monks. The unprincipled and abandoned 
Edgar soon lent himself to the measures suggested by those who par- 
doned his almost incredible crimes, and he'became the passive instni- 
Bient of the " three ecclesiastical firebrands, Dunstau, Oswald, and 
Ethelwald," in robbing all the secular clergy to endow a new and dis- 
tinct order of men, solemnly sworn to answer all the purposes of their 
master, the pope or his agents. The abbey of Bath was among the first 
to experience their power, and in the language of this ruthless monarch, 
'' the abominable wretches who kept wives*' were disinherited and 
expelled, and their property given to twenty Benedictine monks. 
Elphage, a native of Weston, near Bath, whom monkish writers have 
since elevated to the rank of one of their gods, was the first abbot of 
£dgar*s Benedictines. So far as tbe practice of preposterous austeri- 
ties and the observance of mere externals are to be considered, the 
monkish praises of Elphage may be merited ; but whoever takes an ex- 
tended view of human nature will discover, that it is much more difli- 
cult and more uncommon to pursue the right line of true christian 
virtue and piety, than to perform all the monkisli mortifications and 
austerities) which are much less incompatible with a high degree of 
sensuality than is generally supposed. As to the silly miracles ascribed 
to this abbot, it would be a libel even on his memory to record them*. 
Bis industry, however, may be advantageously contemplated, as he 
abandoned the idle monks of Deerhurst, came to Bath, displayed his 
austerities, collected money, built ** a very large house for his disci- 

8 This monarch Menif to h&ve been particnlariy partial to psalmody, as in Spelroan*s 
Cendlia, we And at the council of OraUntia, held gm, the I9th canon ordains that flf^ psalms 
ahouM be sung for the Icing erery Friday, In every monastery and cathedral church. 

9 Those who can be amused with such impioos fitbles may consult Angtia Sacra 

fd) 
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pies/' who, as might be expected, ''indulged themselves by night in eat- 
ing, drinking, and other disorders !'* In 972 Bdgar gave the estate of Cor- 
ston to the abbey, and the following year •• received here his crown from 
Danstan, who had sentenced him to go seven years without it, as a 
penance for his lawless debaucheries and violation of nuns. Edgar 
granted some privileges to the citizens of Bath on this occasion, which, 
according to Ldand, who visited them in the early part of the 16th 
century, they annually commemorated ; " they pray on all their cere- 
monies for his soule, and at Whitsonday tide, at the whycb time men 
say that Edgar ther was crownid, ther is a king elected at Bath every 
yere of the townes men, in the joyful remembrance of king Edgar, and 
the privileges gyven to the town by him. This king is festid, and his 
adherentes, by the richest man of the towne." 

Ethelred II. was also a benefactor to the abbey, granting it some 
property at Weston in 984, when Elphage became bishop of Winches- 
ter, and Ulward succeeded htm as abbot. The same king also be- 
queathed it lands at Freshford. After the massacre of the Danes, Sueno 
visited this tmfortuuate island with all the fury of justly awakened ven- 
geance, and in H)13 desolated Bath andaJl the south- west parts of the 
country. It does not appearthat Edward the confessor, " a negative cha- 
racter, rather displaying the absence of every warm and natural emotion 
of the human heart, than exhibiting any one active virtue or benevolent 
affection,*' evinced any partiality to this abbey**, although he certainly 
ordered a survey and valuation of all the lands in the kingdom, which 
gave birth to the Domesday '* book. Stigand, a favourite of the duke 
of Normandy, was the next abbot ; he died abroad when accompany- 
ing that prince, and was succeeded by Wlfold and ^Ifsig, who appear 
together as 6rst and second abbots. They granted leases and several 
manumissions of villains or slaves, of which the records still remain to 
illustrate the state of society in this country during the eleventh century, 
** when the lower classes of the people (like those of Russia at the pre- 
sent day) were the freehold property of the higher orders, and trans- 

10 A. D. 979, hoc anno fait Edgarut Angloram gubemator, cum magno honore, in regem 
comecratM in rtieri civitate Jcemaime»cea»tie; incol« vero alio vocabulo (Batbon) appellant. 
iax. Cknm, ** This it the first instance wherein we find Bath called by the very appropriate name 
AcemmcaArtf or Sick- Man's City, a name by which many of the subsequent chroniclers and 
historians, for three centuries, chose to designate it." Warner's Hut. iff Bath. The same cause 
has been assigned for the great Soman road from Oxfordshire 'to Bath being called /Uuman- 
stresf. For the best analysis of Bath Waters, sec that of Mr. R. Phillips, TUIodCt Phil. Mag. 
vol.M, 1806. 

1 1 Nerertheless, during part of the Confessor's reign, it was held by Editha, his amiable 
and unfortunate consort. Lib. Dom. Exon. ffttt. Sonenet. At this period it seems that Bath 
paid as DamegeU, or land-tax, about il. a year to the government. 

13 According to this document, Bath abbey then held lands and property in Somersetshire, 
PrittOR. Stanttme, Winudone, WmUme, Ponte^ Cume, Cerlecume, Lincunut E$tone, Hantone, 
Vmkwicke, Contwme, Evatie, and Eicnrielu (Ashwick) ; in Gloucestershire it possessed Jctune, 
jlIvtrsoN, and t^demekam, besides property in the city of Bath worth 40s., the whole estimateii 
.at ttpwanb of 105<. a year, a sum equial to many thoiuaads in the present age. 
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ferred by barter or sale Irom one master to another, in the same man- 
ner and with as little ceremony as any other species of possession/* 

We now approach the period when the ab1)ey attained its episco« 
pal honours, j^lfsig died in 1087^ and in the following year John de 
Villula, bishop of Welb, obtained a grant (in pure and perpetual alms 
to augment the see of Somersetshire) of the abbey and whole city of 
Bath from the needy Rufiis for 600 marks. Thb munificent prelate 
being bred a physician, very naturally selected Bath for his episcopal 
see. The city and abbey having suffered by fire " in 1087, bishop VU- 
iula commenced their re-edification; and from the continuance of his 
buildings, which were not finished at his death in 1 1^, he has been 
generally reputed their founder. The abbey was repaired or rebuilt 
by Elphage about 1010, but whether any of his erections remain can- 
not now be ascertained, the east end l)eing all that bears any vestiges of 
high antiquity. About 1106 Henry I. renewed imd extended the grant 
of his predecessor to the bishop, who was thus enabled to endow still 
more liberally this cathedral and monastery. He new modelled the 
government of the establishment, snbstituting a prior for an abbots 
and granted by charter ** several lands to him and his successors for 
ever. He also erected two new baths'^ within the precincts of the 
priory, and built himself a noble palace on the west side of it. As usual, 

IS The abbey wai burnt by Uie Insurrection of Robert de Mowbray. 

U ThU charter is curious : ** In the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, I John, by 
thegnceofOod, bishop of Bath, to all bishops my successors, and to all sons of the holy 
church, greeting. Be it known unto you all, that for the honour of God and of St. Peter, I 
have laboured, and at length eflRected, with alt decent authority, that the head and mother 
church of the bishopric of Somerset shall be in the dty of Bath, in the church of St. Peter } to 
which holy apostle and to the monks, his servants, I have restored their lands, which I formerly 
hdd ni\iustly in my own hands, in as tnt and ample manner as Alsius the late abbot held them 
before me i and if I have improved them, and whatsoever of mine shall be found thereon, I give 
to their own use and property. I also give them for fisrther supply of their food and clothing, 
and to Increase the convent of the holy brethren serving Ood there, and to reimburse the trea- 
sury what 1 took from the church, those lands which I have acquired by my own trarail, or 
bought with my money : to wit, those five hides in Weston which I purchased of Patricius dt 
Caurda, and the land of Hugh with the beard, to wit, Claferton, Docne, Mersflcld, and Ecton, 
together with Herley and Arnemude on the sea-coast, and whatsoever belongs to them, and one 
house in Bath, and one other house in Winchester. But as to the dty of Bath, which first of 
all king William, and after biro his brother king Henry, gave to St. Peter for thdr alms, I have, 
pursuant to ipy vows, determined that all issues and profits arising from it be laid out in per- 
fecting the work I have begun. Besides, what I have acquired in church ornaments, in copes, 
palls, curtains, dorsals, tapestry, crud fixes, robes, chalices, and in phylacteries ; and what- 
soever of my own I have added in the episcopal chapel, my whole armory, my clothes, bowls, 
plate, and all my household famiture, 1 give to St. Peter and his monks for ever to their own 
use and property, for the remissicm of my sins. Whoever therefore shall infringe on this my 
gift, may the curse of God and of his holy apostles and sainu light on him, and bf theoMthoritf 
tffme^ though a sinner, let him be accursed and for ever cut off from the community of the 
church. Done A. D. iioO, in the reign of Henry, son of William duke of Normandy and king 
of England, Anselm being archbish<^ } of my ordination the I0th, and of the induction the I8th. 
And that this my deed may remain more firm and unshaken, I have, with my own hand signed 
it with the sign of the holy X.** Wood's Essay, vol. i. 

15 One of those was called the Abbot's Bath, and devoted to the use of the public ; the other 
was appropriated to the prior. The king's bath supplied the former with water, the latter had a 
spring of its own. These baths continued in existence till the middle of the I6th century, but 
in the 17th an unsuccessftil attempt was made to ditcorer the prior's spring. Warner, 
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his example WM followed by multitudes of devotees, who were emulous 
in bestowing their fortunes ou this priory, iu consequence of which it 
soon acquired immense wealth and influence, being amply supplied with 
sacred relics'^. These however were always incombustii)le and inde- 
structible, so that the fire which destroyed or damaged the buildings in 
1137 had no effect on them. The ii^ury sustained by this catastrophe 
was soon removed, and the convent and church were repaired and im- 
proved by bishop Robert, who at the same time endowed it with the 
manor of Southstoke. This graut and several others were confirmed 
by archbishop Theobald in 1140. Hitherto the bishops, it appears, 
had officiated as priors by deputy or appointed sub-priors, but in 1 159 
Peter was raised to this dignity. His successor Walter, sub-prior of 
Hyde, about 1178, associated the apostle St. Paul with St. Peter in 
the tutelage of the priory and church, which henceforth bore the names 
of those apostles. Walter*s zeal and enthusiasm however greatly ex- 
ceeded hia resolution and piety : be began to fancy that his situation 
was too luxurious, that it was incompatible with the mortification and 
humility indispensably necessary to a christian, he abdicated theprior*s 
chair and became a Carthusian monk. But his self-denial was only 
imaginary ; " he quickly grew tired of his new situation, again sighed 
after the flesh-pots of Egypt, and quitted the austerities of his Carthu- 
sian friends for the comforts and enjoyments of the priory of Bath," 
where he presided till 1198, when he died on a visit at Wherwell. 
Gilbert, bis immediate successor, has left nothing but a nominal re- 
cord of his existence ; but Robert, who was also abbot of Glaston- 
bury, experienced a more bustling life -, having quarrelled with the am« 
bitious and refractory monks of that establishment, a separation of those 
two houses took place, and he returned to his priory in Bath, where 
he passed the remainder of his days. At this period (1^25) the city of 
Bath (although transferred by its bishop to Richard I. in 1 193) was 
still in the hands of the prior, who farmed it at the yearly rent of 30{. 
during the king*s *' pleasure. Edward I. in 1304, granted the priory 

16 Among these may be mentioned, the bones of St. Peter, part of our Lord's garment, the 
heads of 8u. Bartholomew, Lawrence, and Pancrasj the knee of Maurice, the ribs of St. Bar- 
nabas, -arm of St. Simeon, part of the cross an J napkin, Christ's vest, sandals, and the clean 
cloth in which hisbody was wrapped} the hair and milk ofthe Virgin Mary, fragments of her dress, 
part of the pillar to which Christ was boond, parts of St. Andrew's cross and our Lord's sepul. 
chre, some of St. John Baptist's blood, ashes of the apostle John, clothes of St. James, relics 
of Sts. Lazams, Clement, Samson, Martin, Bibert, Dionysius, Maurice, Benedict, Gregory, 
Swithuo, Byrinus, Byrnstan, Ethelwold, Grumbald, Reroigius, Elphege, &c. Saintesses Mar- 
garet, Juliana, Barbara, ice. and ** many other articles,*' observes Warner, ** equally valuable 
and useful." 

17 King John founded a Benedictine prioiy at Waterford and another at Cork, in Ireland, and 
annexed them to that of Bath, in order that the monks and nuns might be decently clothed and 
enabled to maintain hospitality. This soon proved to be a most troublesome donation. The 
■ame monarch also gave to Bath priory his estate at Berthon, near the city, with a separate juris- 
Miction, in consideration of receiving 902. At the same time he exempted the monks ttom ttie 
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liberty to hold two fairs, one at Ljrnchcomb and the other at Barton ; 
the former was held on the vigil and festival of finding the cross'*, ^ 
and 3d of May, and the latter on the vigil and feast of St. Lawrence, 
the 9th and 10th of August. The selection of those occasions bemg 
evidently to profit by the superstitious assemblage of the people, and 
thereby augment the tolb and customs, it not unfrequently happened 
that the anniversaries of such deities, of papal erection, were celebrated 
in a manner no little congenial by " foul riot and misrule.*' These 
fairs, however, had become more necessary, as the Statute of Mort- 
main, prohibiting the alienation of property to the clergy or monaste- 
ries, which passed in 1279, had produced some obstruction to the ra- 
pacity of the monks, who had not yet devised the best means of elud- 
ing it. But it was not till the priorship of Robert de Cloppecote that 
the decay of the priory commenced. This prior, either from extreme 
avarice or incapacity, or perhaps both, suffered the church and abbey 
buildings to go to ruin, and even starved the monks, giving them infe- 
rior and inadequate food, till bishop Drokenford redressed their griev- 
ances. Yet, of all the monks in the kingdom, it appears that those of 
Bath were most meritorious, that they led lives of industry and inof- 
siveness. " It is to be recorded to their honours,'* observes one of 
their severest censors, ** that they form a notable exception to that 
general character of indolence and inutility which so deservedly attaches 
to most of their brethren of the cowl. As if aware of the eternal truth, 
that no life can be pleasing to God which is not beneficial to man, they 
blended the cultivation of the necessary arts with the regular observ- 
ance of devotional exercises. The shuttle and loom employed their at- 
tention ; and, under their active auspices, the weaving of woollen cloth . 
(which made its first appearance in England about 1330, and received 
the sanction of an act of parliament in 1337)> was Introduced, esta- 
blished, and brought to such perfection at Bath, as rendered this city 
one of the most considerable in the west*of England for this' manufac- 
ture." According to Leland and Wood, a shuttle, the emblem of the 
art, was incorporated into the arms of the monastery, and existed last 
century on the front of the abbey bouse, as a memorandum of tho 
laudable and singular industry of the monks. As to their zeal in com- 
pelling Mrs. Agnes Cole to recant publicly some injurious remarks 
which she had passed on them in 1459 -, it has certainly been censured 

pa3nnent of toll at Bristol, and united with them the dean and canon of WdU in the ei^oy ment of 
many priTileges, stich as having toll, theam* (a right of taking and keeping bondmen, Tillaiu, 
and slaves, with their families, as mercantile property), and v^imgtnthBof (liberty to af^ttdge 
a thief taken in the jurisdiction), on All their property, together with the ordeals <^ water and 
fire, exemption f^om all suits, local jurisdictions, &c. 

18 This notable discoveiy was made by St. Helena, virgin and queen, A. D. SfiS or 987. Tbt 
■bishop of Coventjy and Lichfield is the only ccdetiastkal witneas to Edwud'f charter. 
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with antnerited asperity. There it oo species of iinherality more gross 
or more commou than that of reviling people for being ignorant of what 
was only partially discovered some cencuries later. It is equally uncan« 
did and unjust to arraign the monks of bad designs, of a desire to 
** forge fetters for the minds and understandings of the laity/' merely 
because they were anxious to support those principles and ceremonies 
which they undoubtedly believed necessary to the well being of society, 
but which succeeding ages have proved to be superstitious and foolish. 
They did not> like most other monks, practise any ferocious cruelties 
from which nature revolts ; they betrayed no extraordinary ambition^ 
left no grounds for accusing them of hypocrisy ) and their errors claim our 
pity, while their virtuous industry commands our respect. In the fulness 
of time, however, they sunk into the indolence and sensuality which 
ultimately awaits the monastic life ; and when bishop King (who was 
translated from Exeter to Bath in 1495) came to the see, he found the 
cathedral and abbey buildings in a state of utter decay, while sixteen 
monks and their prior were revelling on an income of 480<. 16«. 6d. a 
year. This worthy prelate, who was architect of the present edifice* 
assigned the prior 80 marks, and the monks 8(M. and SOJ. for servants* 
wages and repairing the estates belonging to the monastery ^ the re- 
mainder he appropriated to the re-edification of the cathedral. The 
hishop found an able assistant in prior Bird. Of this building, a com- 
^ttee of the Society of Antiquaries gives the following historical 
sketch, which is chiefly copied, even to the very words, from the 
History of Somersetshire, by Mr. ColUnson : — 

'^ Bishop Oliver King, who was principal secretary to £dward 
IV. and V. and Henry VI I. in consequence of a vision •• which he be- 
held, resolved to rebuild the church of St. Peter in the most correct 
manner, and with a magnificence becoming the greatest prince j but he 
did not live to see the work perfected, though he pursued it with all 
the activity in his power, and declared his disregard of any extraordi- 
nary expense, so that he could see it finished ; he died before the south 
and west parts of tlie building were covered iu, and before even all the 
walls were raised to their proper heights. The priors of Bath carried 
on the work of the church iifter this bishop's death in 1502 \ they, ia 
about thirty years, completed it, though not in that elegant manner 

19 Sir John Harrington gltet the following account of this vision :~'< The bi«hop having 
been at Bath, imagined, a« he one night lay mediuting in bed, that he taw the Holy Trinity, 
vith angelf, ascending and descending by a ladder, near to which there was a fair oi<M trec^ 
supporting a crown } the impression was so strong, that the bishop thought he heard a voice, 
which said, * Let an 0\kf esUUish the crown, and let a Xiag restore the church.* This had Such 
an eiSect on the good prelate, that he instantly formed a design to rebuild the church of 8C 
Peter, set the work immediately in hand, and (as sir John Harrington concludes) caused hla 
visioQ to be represented on the outside of it, under the title of !>• smtshm esi, itisfVoaon 
^Igh." FUkr rdatct some other pvticttlan \^\* It wm begun,*' obaenea Uiis worthy hlit*- 
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intended by the founder. Prior Bird, who 6r8t engaged in the work, 
expended on it to much money as to impoverish him, and he died very 
poor : his successor, prior Gibbs, alias Holeway, spent likewise a great 
turn in perfecting the fabric, which was scarcely finished before he, 
with John Pitt, sub-prior, Thomas Bathe, canon, and fourteen others* 
subscribed to the supremacy on the ^2(1 September, 1534 ; and on the 
27th of January, 1539, prior Holeway *^ divested himself of the whole 
monastery, by surrendering it to the crown. After this the king's 
commissioners made an offer of St. Peter's church to the city of Bath 
for 500 marks, which they refused; whereupon certain merchants 
bought all the glass, iron, and lead of the fahric, and so left nothing 
but the skeleton remainin{[, which, with the monastery, were sold to 
Humphrey Colks, in 1549 $ the year after which, an act of parlia* 
ment passed for the dean and chapter of Wells to make one sole chap- 
t^ for the bishop. The site of the monastery was soon afterwards sold 
by H. Colles to Matthew Coulthurst, whose son Edmund made a pre- 

rian» ** by OliTer King, bishop of this diocete, in the reign of Heniy VII. and Uie west end 
nio«t cnriously cut and carted with angels dimbing up a ladder to heaven ) but this bishop died 
before the. finishing thereof. His death obstructed this structure, so that It stood a long tinw 
neglected, and gave occasion for one or two to write on the church-walls, with charcoal, 

* O church, I wail thy wofU plight I 

Whom Kmg, nor CardtMi, Clorfc, nor Knight, 

Have yet restor'd to antient right.* 
Alluding herein to bishop King; who began it, and his four successors in thirty-five years, vis. 
cardinals Adrian and Wolscy, bishops Clark and Knight, contributing nothing to the effectual 
flnishlng thereof. The decay and almost ruin thereof foUowcd, when it fdt in part the ham- 
mers which knocked down all abbies. True it is, the commissioners proAerred to sdl the church 
to the townsmen under ftoo marks. But the townsmen, fearing if they bought It so cbcape, to 
be thought to cozin the kirtf , so that the purchase might come under the oompasse of concealed 
lands, refused the proffer. Hereupon the glass, iron, bells, and lead (which last amounted to 
480 tons), provided for the finishing thereof, were sold, and sent over beyond the seas, if a 
shipwreck (as some report) met them not on the wi^. For the repairing thereof, collectkms 
were made all over the land in the reign of queen Elisabeth, though inconsiderable either in 
themselves or through the corruption of others. Only honest Mr. Billet (whom 1 take to be 
the same with him who vras designed executor of William Cecil lord Burleigh), disbursed good 
aums to the repairing thereof. (The great east window is a memorial of him, the glass being 
pidnted chequer or Billet-wise, in allusion to his name.) A strsnger, under a feigned name, took 
the confidence thus to play the poet and prophet on this structure : — 
' Be blithe, hit kirk— when Heaipeispast, 
Thine Oiice, that ill winds did blast. 
Shall flourish green for age to last.* Cssstdore. 

By Hempe understand Henry VIII. Edward VI. queen Mary, king Philip, and queen Elisa- 
beth, file author, I suspect, having a tamg qf tkt emk, and being pared popish, expected the 
finishing of this church at the return of their religion ; but his prediction was verified In another 
sense, when this church was finished by bishop Montague, who, by his mines at Mynedep, 
did but remove the lead from the bowels of the earth to the roof of the church, wherein he lies 
interred in a (air monnment.**~IFertMA <tf SomencC 

flO At the dissolution, when the establishment had existed 8(SS years, the neat revenue of 
the abbey was 617'. ftf* 3^ a year. Here, however, as elsewhere, the monks were veiy band- 
•omaly prorided for by annuities : prior HoUoway was allowed 80t. besides houses and perqui- 
sites from the bath; sub-prior John Pitt, g'* Richard Griffith (prior of the cell of Dunster), 
Thomas Bathe, Nicholas Bathe, bL each } Alexander Brisiow, J. Beckington, 62. IS«. 4d. Rich- 
ard Lincoln, J. Arieston, Thomas Powell, J. Browne, Richard Bygge, 6L Richard Oilles, Tho- 
mas Worcester, William Clement, J. Edgar, Edward Edwaye, Patrick Vertue, J. Hamylyte, 
J. Gabriel, William Bowadiyn, J. Bennet, J. Style, Patrick Archer, Thomas Stylbond, J. Bar- 
net, J. Bentham, M.fii.8d. Thomas P»wdl, bl, James Pacyenoe, J. Long, 4(. Us. 4d.— inUii*« 
Afifrvd Jbbkt. 

(*) 
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sent of the carcase of the church to the mayor and citizens of Bath, for 
their parochial church ; the rest of the monastic buildings he sold to 
Faik Morley, 1569> from whose descendants they came to the duke 
of Kingston. Of these no remains at present exist. Mr. Peter 
Chapman was the first person who began to repair the abbey church 
ahout 1572, at the east end, so as to secure it from the inclemency of 
the weather. Queen Elizabeth enabled the citizens to raise money to 
restore k ; and Thomas earl of Sussex, lord chamberlain to her majes- 
ty, set on foot a wbscription towards completing the building j be was 
fbUowed by Walter Calicut, of Williamscote, in Oxfordshire. After* 
wards the repairs ceased, until William lord Burleigh, lord high trea* 
surer to queen Elizabeth, and Thomas Bellot, esq. steward to her 
household, revived it ; they completed the choir for divine service, pre- 
vious to which the church was consecrated and dedicated to the names ' 
of St. Peter and St. Paul. Afterwards, the side aisles of the choir and 
the transepts were repaired by various persons. The west part of the 
nave was uncovered in 1609, when doctor James Montague, bishop 
of Bath and Wells (afterwards bishop of Winchester), set the exam- 
ple of repairing this part, and was followed by divers noblemen and 
gentlemen; sir Henry Montague, knt. lord chief justice of the king's 
bench, brother to the munificent bishop, beautified the great west 
door ; and sir Nicholas Salterns, knt. of London, built the vestry. 
Thus, by the assistance of these benefactors, the church was restored 
to what we now behold it. The buildings of the monastery extended 
over a large space of ground : they consisted of the church, cloisters, 
chapter-bouse, prior*s house, monks* lodgings, and dormitory^ built 
by bishop Beckington. The prior*s house, with some of tbe apart- 
ments of the monks, stood on the south side of the conventual church. 
Soon after the dissolution it was repaired, and again made habitable ; 
some parts, however, of the old house were left in their pristine state, 
and were never occupied after their being taken from tbe monks. On 
pulling down part of these buildings, in the beginning of the last cen- 
tury, one of the apartments, which had been walled up and never ex- 
plored, discovered a very curious and interesting sight: round the 
walls, upon pegs, were hung copes, albs, chesibles, and other gar- 
ments of the religions, which, on the admission of the air, became so 
rotten as to crumble into powder. There was also found the handle 
of a crosier ; and on the floor lay two large chests without any con- 
tents, as it was alleged by the workmen ; one of whom, however, 
grew rich upon the occasion, and retired from business.*' 

But the architecture of this cathedral is particularly interesting, as 
being one of the last ecclesiastical edifices raised in this country in the 
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pointed style^ and just before the general introduction of the more mo- 
notonous Grecian architecture. It has also some adrantages over the 
king's college chapel in Cambridge^ and Henry Vll/s chapel in 
Westminster, whicl/ were erected about the same period. Its orna- 
ments in particular are singularly appropriate and congruous wick 
a religious structure. The noble west front is very little disfigured bj 
preposterous heraldic monsters, like those in king*s chapel at Cambridge; 
nor by repeated portcullises or other horrid implements of war, like at 
in Westminster; even the very worst representation of angels is incom- 
parably superior to the emblems of human vanity or of sanguinary ven- 
geance. It has, however, been minutely described by the Society of 
Antiquaries**. 

ftl '* The grand entrance in the centre (speaking of the west front) is filled with a rich orna- 
mented door, given hi 1017 by sir Henry Montague, brother to the bishop j it to charged with 
the arms of the see, impaling those of Monugue, and round the shield is the derice of the order 
of the garter, HoiA toit ^t mal y pease. In two other shields are the arms of Montague only ; 
under the two upper shields, on a label, is this inscription, JEcwfaai htm v mHfam jmm mimw^ 
lee. Abof e the shields Is a profile helmet, with a crest of a griffin*s head j behind is hong a Sow- 
ing mantle, and at the bottom of the door are two ornamented booes. This design strooglj 
marks the decorative taste of the above date. The architrave round the entrance to compoeed of 
a number of mouldings, and a sub-architrave diverges fh>m it, and forms a square head over the 
arch ; the spandrels of the arch are filled with labels inclosing wounded hearts, crowns of thorny 
and wounded hands and feet, figurative of the (alleged) five wounds of our Saviour. On each side 
there are rich canopied niches, inclosing the statues of St. Peter and St. Paul, the apostolic 
patrons of the church { they stand on brackets. On that under St. Peter to the blendad white 
and red rose and a crown, and on the corresponding bracket, under St. Paul, is the portcullto* 
with a crown likewise ; the attributes of the two sainu are partly destroyed. A very smaH co»> 
nice runs over the head of the arch, supporting an elegant open hatUement, which to divided in 
the centre by a niche, once filled, it may be supposed, by a statue of Henry VII. as his arms 
and supportcn remain perfect at the bottom of it. The lower paru of the first division over the 
impost to the turrets, which are of square forms, have simple narrow openings to light the stair- 
cases within them. On the upper begins the representation of the btohop*s vision : here the lad- 
den take their rise from a kind of undulating line, expressive of the surface of the ground, and 
here the angels begin their ascension, though much damaged. On each side of the ladden are 
remains of figures which have some distant resemblance to shepherds ; over them are labels, the 
inscriptions on which are not legible ; other openings for light appear under the rounds of the 
ladders. The second divisions take octangular forms, and on their fironts is seen thecontinua- 
tion of the ladden and the angels. On the tops of the ladden are the busu of two saints, each 
holding a book. On each side of the front cant of the turreu are three tien of statues, standing 
on pedestals, and finishing with pinnacled canopies { they r ep r ese nt the twelve aposUes, among 
which St. John and St. Andrew are conspicuous. The third divisions are filled with compart- 
ments, as are the battlements to them, and finish with open spires. The west window to of 
extreme richness j it consists of two sub-arches, and a large divtoion between thenw each snb- 
arch having three divisions, which are likewise seen in the heads of the sub-arches j the span- 
dreto between the heads and the large division In the centre have each three divisions ; the 
heights from the bottom of the window to the springing of the arch have also three divtoions; 
in the heads of the sub-arch three divisions, and the large divtoion in the centre has also three 
divtoions. The curious observer must at leisure follow, in the nMre minute paru, this mystic 
architectural design. In the centre of the tracery^ near the head of the window, is an angd 
issuing from a cloud, bearing a shield, once charged, it may be presumed, with the arms of the 
see ; an architrave forms the whole line of the window, and iu arched head is bounded by a sub- 
architrave, beginning with the springing of the arch. The spandrels of this arch are filled with 
an angelic choir, who, in attitudes of adoration, are chaunting forth the praises of the Holy 
Trinity, which was once more conspicuous in the fine niche in the centre of the battlements; 
there now only remains of it the statue of the Father, whose feet rest on a bracket. Below thto 
bracket are two shields charged with the arms of the see, surmounted by the supporten to the 
arms of Henry YII. which supporten h<dd the united white and red roses, surmounted with a 
tmwtk. Among the angels appear two shields of arms, now so neariy efihced as not to be distln- 
futohed by the naked eye ttmn bdow, but a telescope shews thenk to be charged with two baad- 
leu dexter-emhftttted and cooater embatUed, and surmounted by a cardinal's bat. Thto bear- 

(m) 
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The interior is equal in elegance to the west front. The cieling of 
the na^e, which is flatter than that of the choir, and which being thirty 
feet ten inches wide with an elevation of only three feet in the centre^ 
forms a kind of elliptic arch, most probably the work of the munifi- 
cent bishop Montague**. The nave and choir are separated from their 
aisles ** by clustered pillars. The ribs composing the tracery of the 
cieling are the only solid parts, the intermediate spaces being originally 
open, but were filled up with lath and plaster. The groining of the 
choir is loftier and forms a sharper arch than that of the nave. The 

iDgb probaUy that of cardinal Adrian dl Castello, of whom B. WillU (HUtory of Cathedrals, 
i.5l9) My>, ' Adrian dj CattriIo» bishop of Hereford in 1508, and two years after translated to 
*Bath and Wells, bestowed much money in vaulting the choir of Bath, as may be seen by his arms 
* under a cardinal^s hat, on the roof on each side of the choir.* The coat as above described, but 
without the hat, and with three bandleu instead of two, is now visible in the centre of the 
second division of the vault of the choir. The upper part of the shields in the west front is so 
decayed as to render it possible that a third bandlet formerly existed in them, and that the 
bearing Is the same as that in the choir i if so, it proves that this fh>nt was only completed in 
the reign of Castello. The cornice above the spaiidrels is pedimental, as are the lines of the 
Uitlemcnts ; the latter are wnra^t with open tracery of the same elegant work as those below. 

** We win now particularise the buttresses on each side of the aisle windows. They are 
oraamented with rolls containing inscriptions not legible, but are said to contain the following 
•Ocgorical alloslon to the founder*s name, taken out of the book of Judges, chap. iz. ver. 8. 
JermtU Ugwi «l mrngtrtut se rtgem—DiseruiU(i*e Olita impen nobi$, * Trees, going to choose their 
'king>-8aid, be to us the Oliver king.* Over the rolls are small arched heads, and on their points 
are the supporters of the arms of Henry VII. bearing on their heads the regal crown, from the 
n^s of which spring olive> trees, In allusion to the name of the bishop and his vision } over 
them are bishops* mitres. Here the small arched heads occur again. Still higher are small 
shields despoiled of their arms. Here the small arched head is introduced a third time, and, as at 
tUs part of the buttress the sqxiare of it is seen complete, this arched head is repeated on each 
aqoare, finishing with open spires corresponding with those of the turreu. The small entrances 
to the side aisles are in unison, as well as the enrichments of the five wounds of our Saviour on 
the spandrel, vrith the centre entrance. The windows have a resemblance to the great one, 
and on the mullions of each is a statue; that on the left is designed for our Saviour, who Is 
planting to the wound in bis side with his one hand, and with the other holdlikg some deeds with 
seals appendant ; probably signifying that through his meriu the bounty of the righteous in 
gilts (blonds was applied towards rebuilding of the church*. The statue on the right hand is 
tbat of the king, holding a bag of money, as appropriating it to the same holy purpose. These 
statoes stand on pedestals, on the front of which are shields, whereon are just discernible the 
amu of the see, kc, over their heads are canopies finishing with shields; on that over our 
Saviour b a griffin. On each side of the arch of the windows are placed small brackets for 
Staines, and over the points of the window heads are inscriptions very perfect ; over the 
left is Domu Mea^ over the right Donuu Oraiioms. The title of the whole design of the work oa 
this front, as describing the vision, D* nmtm nt, is now no where to be perceived. The cor- 
nices above these windows take, like that over the centre part of the building, a pedimental 
firectioQ, and unite with those on the turrets, is do likewise the open battlements In these 
paru, which, though of more simple workmanship than those in the centre part, are still replete 
with beauty.** ^cooaift <tf tke Ahiief Ckmrek of Bath, p. 7. 

« This prelate's arms with those of Bath appear in the deling } but when tlie cathedral wa» 
constructed it did not belong to the city. 

99 On the south side of the touih aisle is a vestry (which, though attached to the church, U 
in St. James's parish), with a small library, began by bishop Ijike, and afterwards augmented by 
•erenl other benefactors. It contains Walton*s Polyglot Bible. In the window over the 
«Btraace are the arms of the merchant- taylors* company, with an inscription, saying, ** This 
windov vas repaired and continually kept by the Taylors, 144 1 .'* 

* ** This,** justly obaerres Mr. Warner, " seems to be an unnecessary refinement, and 
ittiiboto to the architect an idea that probably never entered into his head. The two figures are 
cnly icalptural representations of the great benefactors to Bath and iu monastery, Olfh and 
Bdgar. Thaton the right hand isOfla, In the succinct garb of the soldier, with a bag of money 
In his hand, who^ having taken the city, restored the monastery founded by Oiric, and enriched 
it whh new donations. The other repretenU Edgar, with the charter la his hand, which he coo* 
ffni OB his favourite dty of Bath.** 
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tower deTiates so much from a square as to arrest atteDtion ; bat it 
is singularly elegant and light ; the whole building indeed is so remark* 
able in this respect^ that it has been denominated the lantern of Eng» 
land, having fifty- two windows^ many of them of considerable dimen- 
sions. The choir however is devoid of those curious works of art which 
decorate most other cathedrals^ such as stalls^ &c. and is fitted up merely 
like a common parish churchy with the addition only of an episcopal 
throne. Prayers are read in it twice evef y day ; but should good sense aod 
sound policy ever unite with a little rational piety, the city will either 
establish the usual cathedral service here or resign its patronage to those 
who would introduce that impressive and pleasing worship, to console 
the minds and spirits of the numerous invalids who annually visit Bath, 
and who really want such necessary consolation. It does indeed ap- 
pear almost incredible that such a measure has not been already adopted 
in this populous city -, where piety is weak policy is generally strong, 
and both equally support its adoption. The introduction of choir ser- 
vice would require no expensive alterations in the building ; the choir 
is now separated from the nave by a wooden screen supported by stooe 
pillars, over which is an organ of most exquisite tone. The altar-piece, 
representing the wise mens* offering, was given by general Wade. The 
elegant chantry of prior Bird, somewhat similar to, but more elegant 
than that of Henry IV. in Canterbury, consists of two arched divi- 
sions, impost, embattled, and octangular buttresses, all finely deco- 
rated with fanciful tracery and ornaments. Unfortunately this delight- 
ful little structure has been impaired in order to make room for the 
clumsy erection designed for the bishop's throne. 

The monuments, which abound in all parts of this sacred edifice, have 
justly attracted general attention, and a kind of traditional celebrity has 
been acquired by the sculptor's art and muse's praise. It would indeed have 
been as becoming had reason always prevailed over feeling in these mor- 
tuary records, and urnal tablets to infants given place to the monuments 
of divines, philosophers, statesmen, or heroes. The altar-tomb, which 
commemorates the beneficent bishop Montague (who gave lOOOZ. to- 
wards roofing the church), justly claims the first consideration. It 
contains an effigy of the prelate in his pontificals ; but it is to be re- 
gretted that the Grecian instead of the pointed style of architecture 
should have been adopted. The Latin inscription is equally remark- 
able for its modest simplicity and veracity. The next monument which 
awakens emotion, according to the predisposition of the spectat6r, is 
that of the well-known sir William Waller, in the sooth end of the 
transept. The design is trite,, a knight in armour reclining on his arm 
under corinthian pillars. *' There is a tradition,'* says Warner, *' that 
CoJ 
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king James 11. passing thrimgh the churcb, and casting his eye on 
Waller's obnoxious effigy, instantly drew his sword, and, with an air 
of wanton despite, hacked off the poor knight's nose, in which niiiti- 
lated state bis face still continues, a testimony of that act of heroism. 
An instance also of Jameses bigotry, as well as of his im))otent vengeance 
displayed in the abbey church, is preserved to us. Shortly after his ac- 
cession to the crown he visited Bath, and, amongst his attendants, 
brought the famous father Huddlestone, his confessor and friend. This 
friar, by James's ordeV, went to the abbey church and exhibited on 
the altar the mummery** of the Romish ritual, closing the farce with 
a heavy denunciation of wrath against the heretics, and an exhorta- 
tion to an immediate change from the errors of protestantism to the 
true faith, from which the country had apostatized. In the number of 
of his auditors was Kenn, bishop of Bath and Wells, who had ever 
been a firm friend of the reformed church, and a defender ^ of its rights. 
Justly fired with indignation at this ill-judged display of blind zeal, the 
prelate, as soon as Huddlestone concluded his discourse, mounted a 
stone pulpit which then stood in the body of the church, and desiring 
the congregation (who were retiring) to remain, he pronounced ex- 
tempore a discourse in answer to Huddlestone, exposing his fallacies 
and displaying the errors of his church and the absurdity of its doc- 
trines, in a strain of such impressive eloquence as astonished and de- 
lighted his congregation, and completely confounded Huddlestone and 
the royal bigot.** Among the monuments in the south side of the cathe- 
dral, the following will attract particular attention : those to the me- 
~ mories of John Wall, D. D. ; governor Pownall, a much better anti- 
quary than politician ; the mellifluent Melmotb, the amiable and ele^ 
gant author of Fitzosbome's Letters, and the best classic translator of 
his age -, Miss Sarah Fielding, the writer of David Simple, and sister 
of the celebrated H. Fielding ; sir William Draper, the eloquent oppo- 
nent of the nervous but caustic, malign, and ruthless writer under the 

M To be convinced of Uie nnchangeftble and pestiferoiu nature of papal Mpentitions, the 
leader may consalt For*yth*» ** Remarks on Antiquities, An», and Letters, during an excur- 
mm in Italy, in isosand iffS,** Sd edition. Thb original wTit«r has famished some salutaiy 
<lKts in opposition to the apologetical praises of Eustace in behalf of brutaliaing superstition. 

S5 Such characters were necessary here, as it appears by the register of St. Peter and St. 
Ptal's, which commenced in I5d9, that in 1093, Theophilus Webbe, curate, ** Edward Read, 
esq. now resident in Bath, by reason of his infirmity and sicknesse, bath (according to the 
statutes in this kind ordained) receiTed a Hcence from his parochial minister /or tkt moderate 
ssti^f ^JU»k for his JbsliA sdb only } and continuing still in his infirmity and weaknesse, desir- 
ing (acoording to the statute) the registering of his licence, we, the minister and church-war- 
dens, considering the justnesse of his desire, have registered it.** This curious licence was 
again registered for the same causes, and also several others. This register likewise contains the 
indnctioQ of rectors, Jbc. In iSftS, banns were published three times in this church, and the par- 
ties afterwards married by the mayor j in 1058, the pious Cromwcllians had improved on this 
expedient by having the proposals of marriage proclaimed three martcet-days in the market- 
flace of Badi, and the parties afterwards were married by the mayor, Mr. Joha FUter. 

CpJ 
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ti|;iiatare of Junius. Whoever considers how much more difficult it i» 
to defend than attacii, cannot hesitate in allowing to this justly deno- 
minated " vir summis cum animi, turn corporis dotibus egregie oma- 
tus,'* the meed of superior genius. H. Katencamp, esq. consul- 
general of the Two Sicilies, who died in 1807> is admirahly comme- 
morated by the chissel of Bacon, junior, in an elegant female figure 
leaning on an urn decorated with flowers^ exquisitely executed. The 
tribute to lady Miller, whose Letters from Italy still amuse^ must 
attract the sympathetic ; nor can the obelisk and urn with a very fine 
infant figure and hour glass in high relief, most modestly inscribed to 
C. M. escape the observation of the tasteful inquirer, who will natu- 
rally contrast it with the tablet to Rebecca Leyborne, the wife of the 
Aev. Dr. Leybome, whose panegyric on his deceased consort does 
honour to the affectionate husband. But the admirers of the fine 
arts will naturally turn to the monument of Mr. Walsh Porter, who 
contributed to methodize the public taste for paintings, while the natu- 
ralist will regard with rational respect the tablet to Dr. Sibthorpe. On 
every hand, indeed, the visitor will find something congenial which ap- 
peals to his feelings, his taste, or his reason. As to the dignified prelates 
who have filled this see, but few of them having been interred in Batb» 
their characters will be found either in the history of Wells or in the 
list of bishops appended to this history. 



OIMBNSIOIIS or THE CATHEDRAL. 

External Length from wett tn e«»t S35 f<p«t ; ditto from north to toath, ISp; accordiof tft 
WiUtBoiof Worcester's »un'ey, trmp. HenryVl.it wjis uftwnrds of 900 (ret lon^. Tntemml 
I fTiMth^ SIO : ditto of the transept, 128 ; of thn nave, 135 ; of the choir. 74. Breadth of the nave 
and choir, witli their aisles, 72 feei ; of the transept, S2 leet. Height of the delmg in the nave, 
7.1 : in the choir, 78 ; of the tower, l6S feet, which i» 30 feet from north to soath, nnd only 90 
feet from weu to east ; it conUuo* a peal of ten Urge bell*. 



DBSCaiPTlON OP THE PLATES. 

Piatt 1, Repictent* part of the North Tranaept, the Tower, with pert of the KaTt. On the left 
appears the Town Hall. The view it taken near the comer of Bond-street. 

Plots 8. A distant View of the Cathedral, the East Bnd, Trusept, and Tower, as aeen from the 
banks of the ATon. 

Ptat$ 9, Shews the whole West Front, richly ornamented. See note, ftl, p m, 

PtattA, A South-east View, in which are seen the Transept, the Tower, and Choir, with the 
elegant Fly Botmentt which support it. 

Ptaie 5. The Interior of the South Aisle of the Choir, in which, on the left, is se«n prior BirdV 
Chantry. At the extremity of the view abore the window is a drcnlar arch, the only one 
remaining of the andent abbey buildings. In the fore-ground, under a Grecian canopy, is a 
large sarcophagus, containing the embalmed bodies of Thomas Lychejldd, who was lutaniat 
to queen Elisabeth, and of Margaret his wife ; the bodies are enveloped with a kind of cere- 
cloth, and are withered almost to skeletons. Originally there was another sarcophagus aboive 
the present, containing the woman's body ; but as it obstructed the light to the m^roi*s seat, 
it was removed about sixty years ago and laid with the man. See Gough*s Sqpnldhral Mom 



Hal* 0. The East End of the Cathedral, firom Orange Grove. 

PUael. A view trom the great west door, shewing the Nave, the Organ, and Screen, wl 

part of the Choir. 
Plau%. An Interior View of the South Transept, taken fh>m the aisle of the nave ) fai the dl 

tance are seen the South Aisle of the Choir, and the Suircase leading to the gallety. 
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Peter de Ciceter 
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WiUiuB de Merton 
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1241 


GUet de Bridport 


1253 


Edward de la KdoU 


1256 


TboMai de Button 


1284 


WitHam Bornell 


129S 


W. de HaMlthaw 


1295 


Henry Hatce 


1302 


John de Godelegh 


1305 


Richard de Bary 


1332 


Wibert de Littleton 


1334 


Walter de London 


1335 


John de Carlton 


1350 


Stephen de Pympel 


1361 



BISHOPS. 

OfBmtk and fVeUi. 

Joccline Trotenian 1205 

See Vacant, 

Roger 1244 

William Bitton 1248 

Walter Gifftrd 1264 

WiUiaoi Buuon I9t7 

Robert Bnmell 1974 

William de Mar«hia 1293 

Walter Haselshaw 1 302 
John de Drukentford 

Ralph de Salopia 1329 

John Barnet 1363 

John Harewel 1366 

Walter Skirlaw 1386 

Ralph Erghum 1388 

Henry Bowet 1401 

Nicholas Bubwith 1408 

John Staibrd 1425 

T. de Beckington 1443 
John Phreat 

Robert Stillington 1465 

Richard Fox 1491 

Oliver Kin^ 1495 

Adrian de Cattello 1504 



Held im eotmmamdMm Famr 

Yean hjf 
Cardinul Thomas Woltoy 

John Qerk 1523 

WillUn Knight 1541 

WiUUm Barlow 1547 

Gilbert Boarne 1554 

Gilbert Berkeley 1559 

Thomas Godwyn 1584 

John Still 1593 

James Montagu 1608 

Arthur Lake 1616 

William Laud 1626 

Leonard Mawe 1628 

Walter Curie 1629 

William Pierce 1632 

Robert Creighton 1670 

Peter Mews 1672 

Thomas Kenn 1684 

Richard Kidder 1691 

Georgw Hooper 1703 

John Wynne 1727 

Edward Willes 1743 

Charles Moss 1774 

RlCHAJlO BlUDOIf 1802 



ABBOTS. 

Stlgand 1067|AeUig 



1075 



PRIORS. 
Thomas de Wynton 1289 
Robert deOoppecotel 301 

Robert de Sutton 1332 

Thomas Christy 1333 

John de Irford 1340 
John de Walecot 

John de Dunster 1406 

DEANS OF WELLS. 

John Fordham 1378 
Thomas de Sudbary 1381 

Nicholas Slake 1396 

Henry Beaufort 1397 

Thomas TutUbuiy 1401 

Thomas Stanley 1402 

Richard Courtney 1410 

Thomas Karnicke 1413 

Walter Metford 1413 

John SUfford 1423 

John Forest 1425 

Nicholas Carent 1446 

William Witbam 1467 

John Gnnthorp 1472 

William Cosyn 1498 

Thomas Winter 1526 

Richard Wool man 1 529 

Thomas Cromwell 1537 

W. Fitawllliams 1540 

John Goodman 1548 






John de Tellisford 1411 
William Suuthbroke 1425 

Thomas de LAcock 1447 

Richard 1476 

John Caotlow 1489 

William Bird 1499 

William Holway 1525 

William Turner 1550 

Robert WesUn 1570 

Valentine Dale 1574 

John Herbert 1589 

Ber\)afflin Heydon 1602 

Richard Meredith 1607 

Rhalph Barlow 1621 

George Warburton 1631 

Walter Raleigh 1641 
Deanery Vacant Fourteam 

Yeare. 

Robert Creighton 1660 

Ralph Bathurst 1670 

William Graham 1704 

Matthew Brailsford 1713 

Isaac Maddoa 1733 

John Harris 1736 

Samnel Creswieke 1739 

Hon. F. SBYMOtm 1766 



(I) Jate 4c YiUala, who ikm fixed the ponUflcal seat at Bath, bad practiMd In eariy lift 
aaarhyridMhithatcHj. II<Mra« a native of Toon, in France. 

(t) Godfrey, the Mcond and final Mtikep nf Beth, was of Dutch extraction, and had been 
^aplatototheemiNVM Maud. Both thcit prelates wtie buried in the dty whkh they had 
choMn for their eplKopal residence. 
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INDEX TO BATH CATHEDRAL. 



*•* The italie Uttert indicate the page* 
thus^ (a) (k) b;c. and 

Abbey, folfered by fire, /i re-edified by 
bishop Villula, ib. } 1U revenue At the diMolu- 
tion, k N.— Abbou, lUtof. r.— Biphase I. d.— 
Adam, a predeccaaor of king Bladud, « N. — 
Apollo Medictit, Bath waters dedicated to, 
ft.— Antiquaries, society of, their minute de- 
scription of the cathedral, m N.— Altar-piece 
presented by gen. Wade, ».— Aisles of the choir 
and transept repaired, {.— Altar-tomb erected 
to the memory of bishop Montague, o. 

Bath, derivation of its name, «N.| chief 
seat of Apollo, and metropolitan seat of the 
British Druids, a N. i receives the light of 
revelation in the first century, a | its first re- 
ligious bouse erected by kingOsric, c; privi- 
leges granted l^ Edgar, which grant was an- 
nually commemorated by the dtixens, « { suf- 
fers by fire, / 1 re-edified by bishop Villula, 
ib.— Baths, two new ones built by Henry I. 
/{ their names, ib. N. i continue in existence 
tilt the I6th century, ib.— Buttresses, their 
allegorical allusion to the founder's name, n 
N.— Bishops, lilt of, r.— Bigotry of king 
James II. p.— Bladud, king, supposed foun* 
der of the city, a. 

Cathedral, founded and endowed by king 
Osric, c; the secular clergy expelled, di and 
their property given to twenty Benedictines, 
ib. } burnt by the insurrection of Rol>ert de 
Mowbray, / N. } rebuilt l^ Elphage, /} re- 
edified by bishop king, 1 { surrendered to the 
crown il; I minutely described by the Society 
of Antiquarians, m N.— Ceiling, iu dimen- 
sions, a I probably the work of bishop Monta- 
gue, ib.— Cole, Mrs. Agnes, compelled to re- 
cant, A.— Confession, auricular, the work of 
the thirteenth century, h N.— Ceremonies, 
the observance of. Insisted on by Augustin, h j 
the greatest part of them devised subsequent 
to the age of that saint, ib. N.— Clergy, secu- 
lar, persecuted and expelled by king £dgar, 
d.— Christianity, no authentic records of its 
first introduction into thecity of Hot Springs, 
a. — Chantry of prior Bird, similar to, but 
more elegant than that of Heniy IV. in 
Canterb. o { impaired to make room lor the 
bishop's throne, ib.— Castello, Adrian di, ex- 
pended much money on vaulting the choir, « 
N. } his arms on the roof, ib.— Chapman, Mr. 
P. repairs the abbey church, I.— Charter, ca- 
rious one granted by bishop Villula,/ N. 

Domesday book, its origin, e.— Dormitory 
built by bishop Beckington, I.— Dimensions 
of the cathedral, 9.— Door, given by sir Heniy 
Montague, « N.— Druids, British, their me- 
tropolitan seat at Bath, a ; part of their uni- 
versity still existing, ib. — Deans, list of, r. 

Elphage, first abbot of Bath, dt canonised 
by the monkish writers, ib t his austere life, 
Ib. I made bishop of Winchester, e.— Edgar, 
king, his grant to the monastery of Bath, d j 
persecutes the secular clergy, whom he expels, 
ib. J is crowned at Bath, e 1 grants privileges 
to the dtisens. ib.— Ethelred II. a benefactor 
to the abbey, «. 

Fielding, Mrs. S. author of David Siihple, 
Pi buried In the cath. ib.— Flesh, licence 
granted for the eating of, p N.— Fairs, two 



marked at the bottom of the left tidef 
the tetter S.for mote* 

founded by Edward I. ik 1 celebrated for riot , 
ib. 

Historians, British, adopt the legend of king 
Bladud, a N.— Huddlestone, friar, performs 
the Romish ritual in the cath.p ; exposed by 
bUhop Kenn, ib. 

Jones, Dr. his wonderfiil account of king 
Bladud, « N.— James II. tradiUon of, pi his 
excessive bigotry, ib.— John, king, founds two 
benedictine priories, f N. 1 annexes them to 
that of Bath, ib. ; confers various privtlegca 
on the monks, k N. 

Katencamp, St. his monument by Bacoo* 
9.— King, bishop Oliver, his remarkable vision, 
tN.| resolves to rebuild the church, ib.| 
causes his vision to be represented on iu 
front, ib. 

Library, began by bishop Lake, ■ N.— Land 
tax paid by the city in the reign of Edward the 
confessor, « K.— Licence, granted to E. Read, 
esq. for the eatingof lesh,p N.-^Ladder, seen ' 
by bishop Oliver King in a vision, < N. | re- 
presented on the front of the cath. m N. 

Monks, those of Bath, the most oMritori- 
ous, jk ; employ themselves In the weaving of 
cloth, ib.— Montague, bishop, arms of, on the 
ceiling, « N. ) altar-tomb erected to his me- 
mory, o.— Monuments, in the south side of 
the cath.p ; oneadmirs^ly executed by Baeon, 
9. — Marriages prodalmed in the market place,, 
pN. 

Nave, its ceiling, the work of Ushop Moa^* 
tague, a. 

Organ of the cath. its exquisite tone, o.— • 
Osric, king, founds and eiulows a rdigious cs- 
Ublishment at B«t Btktm, c. 

Plates, description of, 9.— Phillips, Mr. R. 
his analysis of the Bath waters, « N.— Pnories, 
Benedictine, two founded by king John, g 
N.— Psalmody, king Athelstan's partiality for, 
dN.— Palace erected by bishop Elphage on 
the west side of the cath. /.^Pnyen read 
twice a day, o } propriety of establishing the 
cathedral service here, ib. 

Read, Edward, receives a licence to eat flesh, 
p N.— Religious houses, Warner's view of 
them, c ) not applicable to the state of sode^ 
in the seventh century, ib. N. 

Sueno desolates the dty, e.— Shuttle, wea- 
vers. Incorporated in the arms of the monas-- 
tery. A.— Superstition, p^pal, unchangeable, 
p N.— Slaves, manumission of, e.— Society, its 
state in the eleventh century, «.— S^e^ 
pointed, Bath cathedral one of thelastecdesi- 
astical edifices constructed on that plan, I.— 
Sun, the vrorship of. Its probable commence- 
ment, 6. 

Tower of the cathedral not square, o { deno- 
miiwted the laathom of EngtaiMl, ib. 1 has M 
vrindows, ib. 

Villulsi, John de, obtidns a grant to augment 
the see,/} re-edifies the dty and abbey, gene- 
rally reputed thdr founder, ib.— Vision, re- 
markable one of bishop Oliver King, i N.— ' 
Vestry built by sir Nicholas Salterns, L 

Waters, Bath, dedicated to Apollo Medicoai 
ft.— Window, great west, extremdy rich, m 
\ N.) iu mystic architectural design, lb. 
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HISTORY AND ANTIQUITIES 

OF TBI 

CATHEDRAL CHURCH AND SEE 

SttetoL 



^'f whatever period the date of the foandatioo of Bristol may be 
nxed^ its situation must be admitted to be highly favourable to an infant 
ntablishraent. The oldest authentic denomination of this city is 
" CaerBrito* ", the British city, nigh to and just under the Roman city 
^ station Abone, at Clifton and Rownbam hill. These Roman en- 
campments still exist. It was also called Caer Oder Nante Badon, or 
the city of Odera, in the vale of Bath or Avon. Camden, however^ 
alleges that it was not distinguished before 1063, when Harold, 
according to Florence of Worcester, " set sail from Bristow to invade 
Wales." The same author also states the important fact, which fixes 
one period of the establishment of Christianity in Bristoli namely, that 
" Jordan, the companion of St . Augustin, had his oratory and burial place 
bere, and his pu1pi| of stone is said to be in the old hospital of St. Bar- 
tholomew." This proves that the christian faith was promulgated here 
at the latest about the close of the sixth century ; but as it was so conti- 
gnous to a Roman residence, there is every reason to believe that it was 
favoured with the light of the gospel at the same time that all their 
other stations in Britain were christianized. Leland states, " at 
S(. Augustin*s Black Channons, extra moeuiia, ibique in magna areA 
sacellum, in quo sepultus est S. Jordanus, unus ex discipulis Augustini 
At^lomm Apostoli.'* Hence no doubt the origin of the monastery, 
which was subsequently erected here and dedicated to St. Augustin, 

I It mifbt bave receifed this name distinct from the Koroan dty or station at Jbcm, 
Brit, ngnifyiog separate, and BritaiH, the separated place. Thus, Brito might pass into Brf$to, 
BtTfltpc, Brygluf, Bri$tom, BrighMoe, Briegtunoe, and Brigtatow, early in the Saxon times } In 
»0«, it was called Brigston j in 1 140, Bristowe j and by Florence of Worcester, 1 1 14, Bricstow ) 
by Henry of Huntingdon, 1 I4H, Brigeston. In king John's charter, 1 190, when carl of Morton, 
no* extant in Latin in the chamber of Bristol, it is throughout written Bristallam ; the Nor* 
nutt wrote it Brbtolt; by Leland, and in must of the old M8S. Bryghtstowe; but the Saxons, 
^bo wem to have imposed this name of ^gdutowt, i. e. a bright illustrious place, we may rea- 
*<MMbl]r presume found it in that flourishing condition, or the name could have been applied 
*Hli no sort of propriety, nor had existence, unless It be a casual tariation of Caer Briio, ita 
oMori|ina] name. It might, indeed, as the learned bishop Gibson obsenrcs, have the name of 
9iig>toQ, from the Saxon Bricgt a bridge, i. e. a town with bridges, which leema applicable to 
tbc titottioB of the old town, almost Mtrrounded with water. 
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BRISTOL CATHEDAU.. [a.D. 1140. 

and which in the rerolution of ages is now the cathedral church of a 
considerable diocess, and dedicated to the Holy Trinity. It is however 
a singular fact, that no monasteries or other cloistered establishments 
are recorded as having been in Brbtol before the middle of the twelfth 
century. Perhaps this may be ascribed partly to the enterprizing spirit 
of the people, who despised such indolent habits, or to their lo?e of 
commerce and its consequent advantages. As merchants and naviga- 
tors they distinguished themselves before any other city in the north of 
Europe, and were scarcely excelled even by the Venetians or Genoese. 
The extended traffic * and splendid discoveries of the Bristolians, indeed, 
were perhaps not less propitious to real religion, and certainly more so 
to civilization, than any of the monkish institutions, although both 
might be at certain periods useful to society^ But whatever may 
have been their religious institutions, and it is extremely improbable 
that such great nautical adventurers were materially deficient in this 
respect, it is probable that the frontier situation of this city, and the 
frequent domestic wars ', may have occasioned the destruction of all 
the historical records. The universal practice of the monkish chro- 
niclers, no doubt, likewise, contributed to this paucity of ecclesiastical 
history, as they never condescended to notice any religious institutions 
but those belonging to some monkish order. If the schooh and colleges 
were not under the control of monks, they were consequently beneath 
the attention of a monkish historian, and hence we have no Saxoa 
records of such institutions in our city, although we know that know- 
ledge must have been extensively diffused in it at a very early period. 
With the foundation of St. Augustin's monastery, in 1140, the 

t Among Uie articles of traffic for wfaidi Bristol has been josUy celebrated, the folloirinf la 
the least SLgreeable, although perhaps related in a manner not altogether corresponding with the 
simple fisct. '• There Is a town (observes the writer of the life of WoUtan, bishop of Worcester;, 
•aUed Briclcstow» opposite to Ireland, and extremely convenient for trading with that country. 
Wolstan induced them to drop a barbarous custom, which neither the lore of God nor the king 
«cmUI prevail on them to lay aside. This was a mart forshnres, collected from all parts of Eng^ 
Ismd, and particularly young women, whom they took care to provide with a pregnancy, in 
order to enhance their value. It was a most moving sight to see in their public market s, cows oT 
young people of both sexes, tied together vrith ropes, of great beanty, and in the flower of their 
youths daily prostituted and sold. Execrable fact ! wretched disgrace ! Men, destitute of th« 
affiKtions of the brute creation, delivering Into slavery their rdations, and even their veiy off- 
spring.** Had the Bristolians shewn more parUality to monkeiy, this reproach would never have 
appeared against them, and it most be admitted, that this vras not tJk« «U^ place in England 
where the lil^ disgraoeftil customs prevailed. 

3 That Bristol was occasionally the theatre of some horrors, appears In the following : 
BannlAu de Monte Hermeri married the countess of Oloncester, daughter to Edward I. vrithout 
his license^ wherefore he caused him to be imprisoned at Bristow, a long season j but, observes 
the chronicler, «• Is thend moved with fhtheriy pitie. he gave him at once hU wUie, lybertie, 
and the earldome of Oloncester.** Isabell, wife of Edward II . chased Hugh Spenser the fisther to 
Brfstow, and besieged the town and castle so *< stnltly, that he rendered himsdfifr, weaning to 
have fbund mercy t but she that had forgot the dutye of a wife to her husband, was so hit 
ftom pitie toward the poore captive, that she drew and quartered him alive, without either trial 
or judgement. Edward II. himself, by the malice of the same qoene his vrite, and the byshop 
of Hereford, was imprisoMd at Bristow til suche tyme as the townesmen devised amongest 
them for hU delyvery, by occasion wheteof his keepers removed him to Berkley Castle.** 
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A.D. Ilt6.] BRISTOL CATHBD14L. 

iDODks commence their ecclesiastical history ^ of Bristol. Yet it was 
owing entirely to saccessful commerce, which 'enabled its wealthy 
founder, Harding, to erect snch a stately and venerable edifice. Genea- 
logists and antiquaries, indeed, have not agreed, whether this merchant, 
Mr. Harding, was a son of the king of Denmark, or of Saxon origin. 
Abbot Newland considers him as ** descended of the royal line of the 
kings of Denmark, and the youngest son ; and accompanying duke Wil- 
liam from Normandy, was at the battle of Hastings.** Others allege 
'' that Harding*8 mother, Godiva, was sister to Robert duke of Nor« 
mandy's father.** But whatever may be the lineage of the first lords 
Berkeley, all accounts agree, that Harding possessed immense riches, 
and that he died at Bristol in 1116, where he had been mayor or 
governor. His eldest son was Robert Fitxharding^ first lord of 
Berkeley, by gift of Henry H. To this benefactor we must attribute 
the chief merit of erecting and endowing the monastery, now called 
the cathedral church. 

*' It was built,*' observes Barrett, ** on a rising ground, with a de- 
lightful prospect of the hilb around, in the north-west suburb of the city, 
and in the manor of Billeswick. The area of the buildings, appropriated 
for the abbot and his monks, was very large and extensive, as by the rule 
of St. Augustln, to whom it was dedicated, they were to live here toge- 
ther in common. The walls and part of the large refectory or dining 
room, now converted into a prebendal house, the abbot's house now 
partly rebuilt and made a palace for the bishop's residence, two sides of 
the cloister with a curious chapter-house *, and some beautiful arches 

4 Itappc«nlio«ev«rtlMt<lt«t>cee« «zitted herefj and inUieregUterof WtUluBofWlckbaiiH 
bbbop of WinchMtcr, U U stated, that oa Aogiut 14, 1408, *< he granted to all benefactors to the ^ 
chapel of St. Brendan, nigh Bristol* and to Begioald Talllor, the poor hermit of It, forty days of 
lada!gcnoe, by bis teuers for one year only to coathrae." .Leiaad says, •* one Henry Ganote, a 
knigtit, some tyme dwtrlling not ftirre from Brandan-hyU, by Bri^tstoir, erected a college of 
pristcs with a master, on the green of St. Augustin.** Barrett states, that In an old Latin deed 
rdatittg to the Omints, he fovnd mentioned ** a piece of ground or croft, JuztapasUram sancti 
Breodaoi, near the field of St. Brendan, bdd by a/«iMlc recluse or hermit— quam redusa tenuit.** 
In 1S51, Lucy de Newchirche repeatedly offered to the bishop of Worviester, and desired leave 
to be shut up in the hermitage of St. Brendan, of Bristol, and to qnit the wortd, which, after 
doe inquiry into her conduct, purity of life, and necessary Tlrtues for it, was granted her. 
St. Brandiui« to whom the chapel and hermitage were dedicated, was an Irish saint. Maliy i>ther 
religions establishments existed in and about this d^, of which no vesUges now remain, and 
cren many of the leoords respectihg them are often deemed apocryphal. 

i Bobert of Gloucester, our monkish poet, has the following account <^ Hardyng : 
*< A burgeys of Bristow tho* Bobert Hardinge 
For great tresour and richesse so well was wyth the kyng. 
That he gait him and his heires the noble barony 
That so rych is of Berfcely, with all the signorie ; 
And thulk Bobert Harding avered suth, I wyss 
An abbey at Bristow of St. Austyn that is, 
Syr Bychard le FItsroy ol wbome we spake before, 
OenUeman be was inough, tho* he were last ybore i 
For the erles daughter of Warren, his good moder was. 
And her fsder king John, that begat a perchas. 
Sir If orris of Berkly wedded suth bycas 
"^ Rls daughter, and begat on her the gfMidknyght Mr Thomas.** V 

S There ciB be UtUedonbt that tWs part of tbeboildln^, aawdlas the arch ofthe abbey 
(CJ 
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BRISTOL CATHEDRAL. [A. D. 1148. 

and gateways/ are still to be seen.'* These, with the church, evidently 
demonstrate the whole to have been once a very spacious and magnifi- 
cent monastery. William of Worcester says, *' the sanctuary place of 
St. Augustin from the east, where is the entrance of the sanctuary into 
the farthest gate for entering the court of the abbot, from the offices, 
houses, and granaries of the bakers, brewers, stable-keepers, of my 
lords the abl)ots, &c. contains 360 steps (or paces), as you go by the 
church of St. Augustin. The breadth of the sanctuary from the gate 
aforementioned to entering the lane called Frog-lane, contains 240 
steps (or paces). The breadth or dbtance of the place from the west 
part of the gate of the Gauntes to the gate of the entrance of the church 
of the abbey of St. Augustin, contains across 180 steps.** 

According to abbot John Newland, who composed a history of 
the foundation, it appears that Robert Fitzharding, first lord of Berke- 
ley and prime founder of the monastery of St Augustin, died a canon 
of it, as is evident by his obir, which was annually celebrated at the 
chapter-house, declaring, " this day deceased Robert Fitzharding, ca« 
non, and our founder.*' The charter of his son Maurice, second lord 
Berkeley, states, " I Maurice, son and heir of sir Robert Fitzharding, 
have granted and confirmed for the health of my soul and all my ancestry, 
to the church of St. Augustin, by Bristol, which my lord and father hath 
founded, all such things which my said father hath given and granted 
to the canons of the said church, viz. within Berkeley Herness, Al- 
mondsbury, Horfield, Asbelworth, and Cromhall, which he gave unto 
them when he became and was a canon ; the which sir Robert died 
Febmary 5, 1170, and was buried between the abbot's and prior's 
stall, and next to the abbot's stair entering in the choir, and Eva his 
wife was buried by him ; she died the 12th of March following." He 
watf 75 years old at bis death. This sir Robert first lord Berkeley be- 
gan the foundation of St. Augustin*s abbey, in 1140, and built the church 
and all the offices in six years. Simon bishop of Worcester, Robert 
bishop of Exeter, Geoffry bishop of Landaff, and Gilbert bishop of St. 
Asaph, dedicated the monastery church. Afterwards the b'lshop of 
Worcester inducted six canons of the monastery of Wigmore, selected 
by sir Robert, for his church and monastery, on Easter- day, April 11, 
1148. 

** For which good lord sir Robert our founder, and dame Eva bis 
wife, these be the special things due for them, besides the general 
prayers, continually done in divine service by day and by night ; first, 
a daily special prayer said for them and all other foundators and bene- 

nte, and Uie arched doonrmy towards the cloUteci, were erected hefore the date here altefcd. 
Bishop Lyttleton, whose opinions of Saxon architecture were originally qnestkmed, ba| now 
fulty oonAmed, considers them at of true Saxon workmanship. 
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A.D. 117s.] BRISTOL CATHEDRAL. 

factors^ at the hoar of seyen in the morning, and also daily prayers by 
name in our chapter-house openly. Also they have other rites solemnly 
sang with ringing on the eve of their anniversary, and on the morrow 
commendations; the abbot for the founder, and the prior for the 
foundress, executing the divine service. On the morrow of the day of 
the axmiversary, an hundred poor men be refreshed, every one of them 
having a canon's loaf of bread called a myche, and three herrings 
therewith, and amongst them all two bushels of pease ; also another 
dole that day shall be given of money, cake, and loaves ; the abbot hav- 
ing a cake price fourpence, with two castes of bread and fonrpence for 
wiae, the prior, sub-prior, and almoner, every of them two cakes, price 
twopence each, with one cast of bread and twopence for wine ; every 
secular servant of the household within the monastery to have a penny 
cake and a cast of bread ; every friar within every house of the four 
orders of Bristol ' to have a loaf 3 and likewise every prisoner within 
the gaol of Newgate of Bristol, a loaf ; and all the rest of the bread 
ondealt to be dealt at the gate of the said monastery among poor 
people, and every man taking part of thii dole shall have forty days 
pardon. And on the day of the anniversary of dame Eva his wife, shall 

7 The priTileges of the people of Bristol were Teiy extessire, and in some respects pecnlUr. 
A charter attributed to Henry II* and dated 117a, poblished by lord Ljrttleton, and inserted 
in the Rev. Mr. 8eyer*s Royal Charters and Letters Patent, &c. to Bristol/* grants the city 
of Dublin to Bristol. " 1 have giten and granted, and by this my present charter hare con- 
flrmed to my men of Bristow my dty of Dublin for them to inhabit. Therefore I will and 
strictly enjoin that they may inhabit it, and bold it of me and my heirs, well and peaceably, 
freely and quietly, wholly and M\y, and honourably, with all the liberties and free customs 
which the men of Bristow have at Bristow, and through my whole land,** A pert lous charter^ 
dated in 1104, granted them free of ** tolls and passage, and of erery other custom." But the 
charter of John eari of Morton or Montague, and afterwards king John, confirms all these 
pririleges to the citisens of Bristol, and adds many more,—** that they shall be able to 
marry tbemsdvcs, their sons, their daughters, and their widows, without the licence of their 
lords ; and that no one of their lords shall have the wardship or the disposal of their sons or daugh* ' 
tenm account of their tenemenu which belong to their own fee until they shall be of age,** &c. 
Thb abolishes the odious custom of the barons or lords exerdsing the right of preventing their 
tenants and mesne lords and thdr families from marrying, unless with their consent. For such 
consent a fine was to be paid ) and sometimes they proposed a disagreeable marriage, in order to 
leedve a fine for not enforcing it. When a tenant or mesne lord died, the lord had likewise th« 
wardship or guardianship of thdr widows and children, and of their property till they came of age. 
From these Tczatious claims the burgesses of Bristol were thus exempted, and the worst part of 
the feudal system abolbhed at a very eariy period. The curious obserrer may perhaps inquire^ 
If this liberty contributed to the increase of talent, and to that extraordinary abundance of 
native genius for which Bristol has long been justly celebrated. This right of marriage finet 
however has been strangely miscoocdved by some foreign writers, who have confounded it 
with the scandalous droit de cui$m^ in France, and concluded, that the lords in England had a 
rigkt to bed the first night with thdr teiumts* brides. Henry III. confirmed icing John's charter 
in 1359, ahd the confirmation was signed among others, by John Maansell, provost of Bcvertey, 
** a clergyman who enj<^ed no less than 700 eodesiastlcal preferments at once, which,'* says 
Bapin, '* brought him in yvarly 4000 marks.'* 

By a charter of Edward III. dated August 8, 1579» Bristol and its suburbs were separated from 
Gloucester and Somerset, and erected into an independent county by itself, called ** the coun^ 
of Bristol, tt comttetas BriMtoU mutatpata in perpetasm,** &c. This charter also contains a special 
dause, that the ** said town of Bristol shall not in any vrays be bttrthaud (non oneretur) to send 
more than two men only to the pariiamcnt,** who are to be both knights of the county and bur- 
gesses of the borough. Qu^^n Anne's charter, in 17 lO, confirms Bristol as an independent coanty* 
and nominates a mayor, recorder, aldermen, and lorty.two members of common council. 
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be dealt to fifty poor neo, fifty loaves called mychet^ with three her- 
rings a- piece, and amongst them all a bushel of pease.** 

Notwithstanding the founder's endowments^ almost every succeed* 
ing lord of Berkeley gave something additional to the monastery. The 
second Robert lord Berkeley gave to it the church of St. Nicholas, io 
Bristol, in which it has been usual for the bishop to have his visitation 
sermon, ** probably from its being the first church in Bristol given to 
the monastery.** The third Robert gave still more liberally to this 
favourite institution ; but having treacherously favoured the French 
king against the English, bis estates were seised, but were ransomed 
for a fee of 966/. " He was a pious and good man, and built the hps- 
piul of St. Catharine, at Bedminster. He died in 1220, and b buried 
in the north aisle of Augu8tin*s monastery, over against the high altar 
(in an arch), lying in a monk*s cowl, a usual fashion for great lords in 
those times ; Julian and Lucy, his two wives, are buried near him ; 
Lucy survived him, and afterwards married Hugh de Goumey.** The 
lords of Berkeley continued their grants almost down to the pe- 
riod of the reformation. " Thus,** observes oar historian, " to this noUe 
family was this monastery beholden for its liberal endowments as well 
as for its first foundation and erection ^ each of them distinguished 
himself as being the father and patron of this church \ they nursed it 
as it were from its cradle, supported it in its infancy, and still conti- 
nued to protect and enrich it in the riper years of its matiu-ity, and 
were doubtless men of as great piety and extensive charity, as they 
were many of them of the greatest abilities both in the cabinet and in 
the field. They gave such large estates to monasteries from a pious 
zeal and religious motive, and endowed them with so many benefices, 
that the family is said to have but one rectory to which they might 
present a chaplain.*' But the monastery also received very extensive 
gifts and donations from kings Henry and John, the earls of Chester, 
Gloucester, &c. This establishment was one of the great abbep*, al- 
though John Snow, who governed it from 1332 to 1341, was the first 
and last abbot who was summoned to parliament. The whole convent 

S The nonks of thii monastery, like those of all others, occasionally fell into the ^reatett 
Irregularities and vices. In l«7af Godfrey, bishop of Worcester, at bis tisitatlon, foand the 
abbey, as well In temporal as spiritual matters, greatly decayed (damnablliter prolapsam), and 
ordered that in ftiture the monks do not, as bees, fly out of the choir as soon as serrlce is ended* 
but return to God due thanlcs for their benefkctors. *< And as the present abbot vas nQl <i(f- 
Jldotfiy iiuirKcfad lojntiyNNMd tJU word 4tf God ta oomaoa, he appcrfnted others In his stead) and 
that silence be betterobserved than usual, that no one go out without necessity, and not then bat 
when twoare in company, one the elder, the other the younger, licensed by the abbot, or the 
prior in his absence.*' Greater economy and decorum were ordered in the refectory i fragments 
to be given to the poor, the sick better attended, others prohibited fh>m filgvimg t itk m nt, an4 
no secular person to be admitted to them but the physician ; the friars were not to meet for 
drinking and surfeiting, nor to use detractive and obscene speech at their meab » the abbot 
was to swear all his senranu annually to the foithfol discharge of their duty : and that ** Heniy 
•f the granary, Hugh the sella of com, and Roger the porter be removed f^om oAce, and oihefa 
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" consisted of an abbot*, prior, sab-prior, and aboat fouKeen friers or 
regular eanons, professing the rule of St. Augustin, of the order of 

nore fehhAil be appointed in their room.** In lttO» 1390, 1971* and 1974, letcnl abnict iMtt 
•too stlgaatlxcd and ordervd to be reformed. 

Form of decting an abbot. .Wm. Coke, rab-prior w«i cboeen abbot on If arch 7, 19A9 1 
bat a dispute arose about bis election, which was decided by the prior of the church of Worces* 
ter, the see being then vacant. •' Welter de Shaftesbury, prior of the mooastciy of St. Augustia, 
Bristol, and the under^written canons regular of the same, Tii. fHer Thomas de Bylcenore, 
Bobert Dnnsterre, Simon de Tonnaton, Robert Syde, John de Lammer, Bidiard Martyn Cham^ 
berlain, John Badmenion, Walter Cheltenham, Laurence deCyrencester, John Say te, John dt 
Lannston, Walter Baguim, Adam Horselye, John Ooldenye, John Strete, making the convent of 
the said m<Hiastery, being met in the chapter-house, and having received the license of PhiHppft 
queen of England, their patron, to choose an abbot in the room of Balph Asche, the last abbot* 
who died the first of March 19SQ, the word of God being first expounded, and an hymn de sancto 
■piritB sung, all present then in the chapter-house, being ordered solemnly to depart who had 
no right in this election of an abbot, the queen's letter of license was first read, and consideration 
bad among themselves concerning the mode of the election, which was determined to be by 
scrutiny i three icrutators out of the whole were then chosen, who were separately to receive the 
vote of each present in a secret manner, and to write it down, and so c<Mitinue the scrutiny till 
tbenHgorpartof the OBBons of the wlMle convent should consent to the same fit person i which- 
bdng done, the scrutators privately retiring io one comer of the chapter-house, and having 
Written and reckoned the votes, they published their scrutiny to the rest in common, by whif^ 
it appeared, that nine of them consented to name Mr. Wm. Coke, the ot her eight of theaa 
divided their votes to diftrent persons. The best and m^or part of the whole convent having 
thus giveo thdr votes for William Coke, thereto qualified as a religious man, professing 
the rule of St. Augustin and the order of canons regular instituted in the said monastery, 
honest, of a lawful age above thirty, in the order of priesthood, torn im lan^l wedlock, 
on all vrhich accounts the election was unanimously ordered to be made by Robert Syde» 
thus, ' In the name of the high and undivided Trinity, Father, Son and Holy Spirit, 
Amen. Whereas the monastery of St. Augustin, Bristel, is now vacant by the death of R. 
Asche, the last abbot, wlio has been ecdeslastically interred, and all those who could be present 
and had right of electing a future abbot at a day and hour appointed for such election, rame to- 
gvther and agreed, that the said election should be made by scrutiny, which vras accordingly 
made and published, it was clearly fbund that the best and mi^or part of the said whole con- 
vent agreed upon frier Wm. Coke, the sub>prior, a provident and discreet person, competent. 
Warned, eminent for his morals and conversation in life, a priest in orders, expressly professing 
the rule of St. Augustin, and the order of canons regular in the said monastery, of ripe age, be* 
got tn lawfbl matrimony, prudent in all temporal and splrltnal matters, whom nothing prevents 
«f ranonical institution. Therefore I Bobert Syde, precentor of the said monastery, on behidf 
of myself and the whole convent, by the power given me by the whole convent, invoking the 
grace of the Holy Spirit, do elect our said brother Wm. Coke for abbot of the mohastery afore* 
said :' and immediately afterwards we all and every one (the said elect only ex cepte d, who then 
neither ap proved nor disapproved the said election) with one accord, ecmsented to and expressly 
approved of the said election so solemnly celebrated i and lifting up the said dectedbrother Wm^ 
Coke with our hands amongst us, and singing solemnly Te Deum Laudamus, we carried him to 
the high altar of the said monastery, and redined him upon the said altar according to custom, 
and siqring the usual prayer over him, we commanded the said election to 6e jmbtkked ia tht 
EvgOOk toagwt to thtderg}/ and laity then in the said monastery, in great multitude assisting, by 
the said Bobert Syde, there present, taking on him that order by our direction. The day follow* 
lag at three o'clock, we caused to be presented the process of the said election by our fellow canon 
and proctor Uchard Martyn to the said dected abbot, desiring that he would voochs^ to yield 
consent to the said election } he willing to see the said process, and to deliberate concerning It, 
received It, and at nine o^dock the same day the said proctor required of him consent to the 
s^dectkn in this manner : ' I prior Richard Martyn, the proctor of the priory and convent of 
csnons regular of St. Augustin, Bristol, in the diocese of Worcester, do present to you our elect 
lord fot abbot of the said monastery, the process of election made of jroa; I also require in my 
own and the name of the said prior and convent humbly, that you would vouchsafe to impart 
your consent to the said election.' After this, the said elect, after short deliberation, answered 
the said proctor, and consented toit in this manner: In the name, &c. IWm. Coin, canon. 
Ice. observing from the tenor of the process of election of an abbot of the said monastery made 
of me, which process has been offered to me and examined, that the s^d election has been made, 
la canonical form, reposing hope in God of my ability in the said matter, and unwilling on thit 
ooca^on to resist the divine will { in honour of God, and the glorious Virgin, and of St. Au- 
gnatin, to whose honour this monastery was built, do consent to this election made of me/ 
This completed the dection, and nothing remained but the convent's application to the bishop 
•f WorociUr to confirm the choice and to confer the benediction of the abbot, which finished 
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St. Victor ; whether they did not increase the number of their body, 
according to their income and ability, does not appear ; that such waa 
the number in 1353, however is clear.*' 

With respect to the style and dates of erecting this cathedral, we 
shall first quote the words of bishop Lyttletoa before referred to. It 
'' appears to be of one and the same style of building throughout, and 
no part older than Edward the First's time, though some writers sup« 
pose that the present fabric was begun in king Stephen's time ; but not 
a single arch, pillar, or window, agrees with the mode which prevailed 
at that time. Indeed, the lower part of the chapter-house walls^ together 
with the doorway and columns at the entrance of the chapter -house, I 
should pronounce of that age, or rather prior to king Stephen's reign, 
being true Saxon architecture. The inside walls of the chapter-house 
have round ornamental arches, intersecting each other like those in St. 
Nicholas's chancel, Warwick, which was part of the old Saxon nun* 
^nery church. The great gateway leading into College Green is round, 
arched with mouldings richly ornamented in the Saxon taste. Query-— 
If this part of the gateway be not coeval with Fitzharding, founder of 
St. Augustin's temp. Henry I. but the inscription and upper part of the 
gate where the images are placed, are far more modem." It is^ how- 
ever, generally admitted, that the structure on the north side of the ca- 
thedral, which is usually called the elder lady chapel, may be a remain of 
the original edifice begun by Fitzharding. But the earliest record 
which now remains of the building, dates no higher than 1311, when 
it appears that abbot Knowles, or de KnoUe, commenced its re- edifica- 
tion. According to Newland, he began rebuilding the church which it 
now standing, the twenty-fifth Edward I. on the SOth of August ; he 
raised it from the ground (ecclesia jam funditus diruta) according to the 
Worcester register, with the vestry, the king's hall and chamber, and the 
pantry, and procured from the king a confirmation of all the possesions 
of the monastery. He died in 1332, and was buried at the north- wall^ 
and his efiGlgy is in pontificalibus. The fourth Maurice lord Berkeley, was 
also a promoter of this grant, and obtained a papal bull to procure bene- 
factions towards rebuilding the church, which does not appear to have 
been totally completed till after 1363. Abbots Newbury and Hunt were 
likewise benefactors to this abbey and church ; the latter rebuilt the 
roof of the church and aisles, and caused the lead to be new cast all 
from the tower eastward, for which he had a yearly mass decreed him 
perpetually to be observed. The learned Abbot Newland, or Nailheart, 
contributed liberally towards the improvement of the buildings, and 

the whole, mnd Uie ahhot wm inducted and installed bf the prior of St. James, to whom a com- 
Hkission from the see of Worcester was directed for that purpose. 
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his soccetsor Robert Elliot, from 1515 to 15S6, assisted him in erecting, 
or rather modolatiDf , ** the stately gatehouse, at least the upper part of 
it above the arch, where they made niches, iu which they did not for- 
get to place their own statues, with their arms underneath." On the 
north side of this structure, near the top, the arms of Edward the Confes- 
sor still remain, which prove its great antiquity. Morgan GKiilliam was 
the last abbot ; he surrendered his abbey '* in December 1539, for a 
pension of 80/. a jrear, a mansion to reside in, fuel, and other conveni* 
ences. The prior and ten other monks received pensions of eight 
and six pounds a year. According to Fuller and Speed, the ablK>t kept 
six concubines, a fact which has been modestly questioned by those 
iHio, judging from modern sentiments, and unacquainted with the mea- 
sure of cloistered sensuality, have suspected to be an exaggeration. 

Bristol is one of the protestaut sees. It was erected, says Henry 
the Eighth's patent, in 1548, for the reform of abuses, increase of religion, 
and encouragement of learning ^ and if we may judge from the most 
imequivocal evidence of facts, both the cause and effect have been the 
very best possible that can animate human efforts. After the follow* 
ing declaration iu the deed of erection of the diocess of Bristol, and 
the happ]^ effects which have succeeded it, nothing but the grossest 
perversion of every principle of right reason and common justice could 
for a moment induce a doubt of the purity of the motives which 
dictated^t. *^ Divinft nos clemcntift inspimnte, &c. Inspired by the 
divine clemency. We from our heart afiiecting nothing more than 
that the true religion and true worship of God may not only not be 
abolished, hut rather that it may be wholly restored and reformed to 
the primitive rule of its own genuine purity ; and having corrected the 
enormities into which the life and profession of the monks in the long 
course of time had most deplorably fallen, and even aggravated, we 
have endeavoured, as far as human infirmity can provide against it, 
that in future in this same place instruciioM out of the holy oracle* and 
sacraments of our saving redemption may be purely administered, the 
discipline of good manners be sincerely kept^ youth be libercUly in- 

10 The mbbof t lodgf ngi were oonrerted into a pftlac« for Um bishop } the building wm repaired 
by l»»hop Smallridge, bnt going to decay, was nearly rebuilt by bishop Butler, in 1744, at an 
expense of near SOOOi. This most liberal and pious prelate purchased some apartments belonging 
to the prebendaries, which enabled him to give a proper extent to his new buildings. While the 
palace was rebuilding a parcel of plate fell through the floor in the comer of one of the rooms, 
whicli by thb accident was found to be decayed, and occasioned the floor to be taken up, " when,'* 
obserres Barret, ** to the surprise of the worlcmen a room appeared underneath, in which were 
fouid a great many human bones, and instruments of iron, it was supposed, to punish the re- 
frutory and criminals. At the same time was disborered a private passage to this dungeon, 
origioalfy constructed with the edifice, being an arched way, just large enough for one person to 
pass In at a time, made in the thickness (rf the waR ; one end terminated in the dungeon, and 
the other In an apartment of the house, which by all appearance had been used as a court } but 
both entrancea of this mural passage were wiUlcd up and so concealed, that no one could suspect 
It to be any other than one soNd thick wall.** The deanery was repaired by dean Creswick, and 
■iBKMt eattrely rebuilt by daaa Wacburton, the erer-memorable bishofp of Oloocesur. 

CO 
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^trucUd in leamUig, old age failing in iirength he cherished with thiogs 
necessary for their support, that ahns to the poor may ahotind, and 
the repairs of highways and bridges may hence be supported^ &c. we 
have therefore erected this bishopric, &c." The diocess is said to 
contain about 256 churches and chapels, of which 821 are in the 
eounty of Dorset. The establishment consists of a dean, six preben- 
daries, six minor canons or priests vicars (one of whom is to be sa- 
crist) , one deacon, six lay-clerks or singing men, one master of 
the choristers, one sub -deacon, six choristers, two masters of the 
grammar school, four alms men, one sub-sacrist or sexton, one proctor, 
who was to be the verger, one butler, two cooks, in all 39 persons. 
Bristol, like Peterborough, has no archdeacon. 

The present mutilated church has occasioned much fruitless in- 
quiry respecting the period and extent of its mutilation, no authentic 
document having been hitherto found to satisfy curiosity on this head.' 
The actual cathedral consists only of a choir, its aisles, and a transept 
with an el^^nt tower, but is without a nave, aisles, and west front. 
It has one beauty however which does not occur in any other of our ca- 
thedrals, we mean the uniform height of the ceiling in the choir, aisles, 
and transept. Were the elevation of the ceiling here as great as it 
is in Lincoln or Canterbury, its sublimity and beauty would surpass 
any thing of the kind in Britain or even on the continent. How far 
the nave originally extended, or at What period it was rebuilt, or deso- 
lated, it is now difficult to determine. The fragile records of tradition say 
that the nave was destroyed at the reformation, prerious to the king's 
determination of erecting it into a cathedral. The remains of arches, 
which still appear west of the tower, prove that a nave or similar edi- 
fice formerly existed here, and the basis of a hutment in one of tbe 
garden walb seems to indicate distinctly the western boundary of the 
building, and probably the original work of Fitzharding. According 
to the records of Worcester in 1311, the old church was still 
standiog, but in a ruinous state, so that the bishop granted tbe 
church of Wotton to the monastery, in order to assist in repairing 
the abbey church, which was called a work sumptuoso consiructa. 
The vestiges which remain bear internal evidence of the high anti- 
quity of the first church. It is true, during the rebellious times ^* in 
164 1, numerous depredations were committed on this sacred edifice and 

11 "At the period,** obMnwi Mra. Mary Bobinson, "when the aBcientclty of Bristol was be- 
■lefed hf VtArfaxH army, the troops being statiooed on a rising ground in the vicinity of the 
rabarbs, a great part of the venerable minster was destroyed by the cannonading, before prince 
Bupert surrendered to the enemy i and tbe beautiful Gothic structuie, which at this moment fiUa 
the contemptative mind with awe, was reduced to but little more than one italf of the origiiMU fh^ 
brie. Adjoining to the consecrated hill, whose antique tower resists tlie ravages of time, once stood 
a monastery of monks, of the order of St. Augnstin. Thi^bnilding formed a part of the api^ 
«ious boundaries whkh fell befoct the attacks of tbecacny, and became a part of the i ' 
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its ttpportenanoes ; and in 1649> the gateboote was sold for 18/. 13t. 4& 
die palace and park for 24(H, In 1655, Walter Deyot being mayor, tba 
lead wa8 taken from the cloisters and also off the cathedral, and deposited 
in the hands of the chamberlain. This spoliation being stopped, the lead 
was sold to repair the cathedral. In 1670, above 1311/. wasexpendedoa 
the fabric and prebendal bouses ; and in 1681 and 1685, deans Tow* 
good and Levett kid oat about 300/. in repairing the floor, " beautif jing 
the church,'* painting the east end of the choir and other works, and 
making a fine case for the new organ, which was built at the expense of 
the'dean and chapter during the prelacy of bishop Wright, about 1 630, at 
an expense of 550/. In the body of the church is a stone pnlpit, bearing 
the royal arms, those of the prince of Wales, of the bishopric, of tha 
city, and of bishop Wright, by whom it was presented to the church. 
In paonelled niches in the screen of the choir are paintings of the 
twelve minor prophets. Over the doorway are the arms of Henry VII I. 
and prince Edward. There are thurty-four stalls in the choir, which 
was fitted up in 1548, when the church became a cathedral | be* 
low them are pews of more modem erection. A grand seat for the 
bishop was erected by Paul Bush, the first prelate, which still bears 
his arms ; there is another opposite to it for the archdeacon of l>or# 
set. The east window is adorned with curious tracery, and glazed 
with painted glass. Edward Colston, esq. gave 260/. to repair the 
choir, and lay the marble round the communion table. In several 
parts of Ihe wainscot appear the initials T. W. (Thomas Wright), 
who was receiver.general to the chapter at its first establishment,^ 
and had the direction of the repairs then bestowed on the building. 
In the south and north aisles are painted glass windows, the former 
representing, in different compartments, our Saviour in the garden, 
his resurrection, &c. Abraham ofieriog Isaac, Jonah and the 
whale, and El^ah in his fiery chariot; the latter represents the 
house of prayer, expulsion of the sellers out of the temple, our 
Saviour's answer of render to Csssar, Jacob's ladder, &c. This 
stained glass, it is said, was an expiatory gift to the church, by Nell 
Gwyn, mistress to Charles II. Lady Loyd gave a silver patin and 
chalice for the communion service, in 1710 ; and two years after John 
.Ramsey, esq. presented to the church a pair of large silver candle- 
sticks, which cost 114/. In the tower are five bells, the four least were 

which never wm repaired, or re-ndted to Its former Gothic splendour.** In addition to thit 
baitarity another fk:t must he mentioned, as Ulostrating the more than savage ferocity of these 
two-legged monsters. The ruthless soldiers, not content with outraging the tombs of the 
4eadt and offering every vulgar indignity which their Imbecile minds could devise, to profkne 
•voy place consecrated to the worship of the living God, uncovered the palace of the bishop 
for the sake of the lead on its roof, and, to complete the meaware of their brutality, procee d ed 
■Pflvaanctnallyto lay <>pmtk»vtr$T9omimwkkktk§kUkof^ikid9WQtcoi(fiMiiii dM-ktdtlt 
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cast under the direction of abbot Newland -, three of (hem are dedicated to 
St. element^ St. Margaret, and St. Catharine^ with the ustia] supplica- 
tion ora pro nobii. The largest bell was cast in 1 570 ; vacant frames ap- 
pear for five more, and tradition says, that the bells were stolen, others say 
they were sold to RedcliflF church. Among the older parts of this ca- 
thedral must be ranked the chapel on its north side before alluded to. 
Hie ceiling is low, but the windows and whole style of architecture 
prove it to be very ancient. The neatpess of the black marble pillars 
with which it was adorned, and its arched roof, shew it to have been 
a very rich and elegant structure. The adjacent College Green, now 
the fashionable promenade of the city, was formerly the burial-place 
of the monastery, designated in ancient records, as ** the cemetery of 
the abbot and convent, by whom a solemn procession was usually made 
round it on festival days, and religious rights performed, and sermons 
preached at the great cross annually on Easter and the three following 
days. There have been found here tombstones and skulls, and bones 
dug up when the new houses were built on the Gaunts* side'; and at 
digging up the old trees in the ninth of Henry VII. the like bones were 
thrown up, and more recently in mending the walks and erectii^ rails.** 

The following summary view of the different periods in which the 
various parts of this edifice were erected, it is believed, is more accurate 
than any hitherto published. The vestry was built and the eastern 
part of the church begun by abbot Knowle, betweeft^^l306 and 1339. 
The building was resumed in the reign of Henry VI. when the abbey 
rented a quarry at Dundry, from the bishop of Bath and Wells, and 
incurred a heavy debt for the expenses. The tower, it appears, was 
then begun if not actually finished. The works were continued dur- 
ing the reign of £dward IV. when probably the south end of the 
transept was first finished, as the white rose appears in its windows. 
The vaulting of the north end of the transept bears the arms of abbot 
Newland, and consequently was completed between 1481 and l6l5. 
The windows of the choir were probably glased not long after the ac- 
cession of Edward IV. and his visit to Bristol, as the atmorial bearings 
are chiefly of his ancestors and most powerful adherents. The choir 
appears to have been finished after 1515, by abbot Elliot, whose arms 
and initials often occur in it, particularly on the stalls. The ancient part 
of the altar screen seems to have been finished not long before the dis- 
solution, having on it the arms of Elliot, and the rebus (a burr plant on 
a ton) of abbot Burton. The arms of abbot Somerset are over the 
north-east door. The present altar-piece has an emblematic painting 
of this Trinity, by Van Someren. 

We have now to notice some of the more remarkable monnmente 
(mj 
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and tablets, in this cathedral ; the latter howeTer are much more im- 
■lerout, and can only be compared to those in3ftth. Of the more an- 
cient monuments, their position and character will be found in the 
ground plan. Among the modem works of art, fiacon's finely-executed 
monunlent to Birs. Elizabeth Draper, the lady of Daniel D. esq. and the 
celebrated Eliza of Sterne, has attracted the greatest attention. The 
design is under a pointed arch, and presents two beautiful figures of ge* 
nius and benerolence, with their usual emblems. This mouument, which 
is against the west wall, deserves our respect as a work of art, highly ho- 
nourable to the country ; its extrinsic merit is of a more equivocal cha- 
racter. This lady, who it is said, " united genius and benevolence,** 
died in 1778, ten years after Sterne, in her thirty- fifth year; and al- 
though her sentimental correspondence with this licentious wit was, 
doubtless, perfectly innocent, yet, as it cannot be held forth as an ex- 
ample worthy of imitation, it must be at least censured as impolitic, if 
not imprudent. It is true, apologists and even admirers will always be 
found for such characters on the general and vague plea of benevolence ; 
but it ought to be remembered, that there is no absolute benevolence 
without absolute justice, and that they who rely wholly on the former, 
almost as invariably sacrifice the latter, which is the more noble, be- 
cause more intellectual quality. In the elder lady's chapel is the tomb 
of Fitzharding, the founder of the monastery ; and at its entrance if 
the grave of abbot Cooke.'* In the wall of the north aisle, under an 

19 As the groiter part of the monks belonging to the ctthedrals in England were of the 
Benedictine order, it may be proper to state the rule of the Augnstins. Rule I. Property relin- 
qaisbed by the application for admission } probation by the prior ; nothing to be taken away by 
a canon leaving the order from necessity. Any thing offered to be accepted by the prior's appro* 
bation, the mle to be obser?ed ftom the superior downwards. Punishment denounced for 
contumacy, and offiencea declared to the prcpositus, before whom disagreements were also to 
be laid. Property detained through necessity, as abore, to be deliTcred to the superior. Rule II. 
What psalms, &c. to be sung at the hours and nightly readings immediately after vespers. 
Labour from the morning till sixths, and from sixths till nones reading. After refection work 
tin vespers. Two to be sent together on the convent business. No one to eat or drink out of the 
bouse. Brothers sent to sell things not to do any thing against the rule, ^o uUe talk^ or 
fois^ppiiy, but siUiMf at work in rilcnee. Rule III. Union in one house } food and raiment dis- 
tributed by the superior. Every thing common. Consideration to be had of infirmity { against 
pride on account of diflierence of birth. Concord. Attention to divine service at the proper 
boor*. Not to make other use of the church than that it was destined to, except praying in it, 
oat of the proper hours, when they had leisure or inclination. When psalm-singing, to revolve 
it in the heart. Not to sing but what was enjoined to be sung. Fasting and abstinence. Those 
who did not fast, to uke nothing beyond the usual time of dining, except when sick. Read- 
ing during dinner. Better food for the sick not to make the others discontented. Better pro* 
visions and clothes for those of delieate habit, not to disgust the others. Sick to be treated in 
recovery as suiuble ; return to the usual habit when well. Habit not conspicuoos. To walk 
together when going out, and stand together at the journey's end. Nothing offtasive in gait« 
babit, or gestures. Not to fix their eyes apoa voiiwn. Mutually toprtterve each other's modesty vheu 
•we go togaher, in a church when womeu wen. Punishment by the superior for such qffcnces. 
Receipts of letters and presents to be punished unless voluntarily confesiied. Clothes fh>m one 
common vestiary, as food firom one cellar. Labour for the common good. Vestments sent by 
velativesto be stored in the fommoo restiary. Same punishment for concealment as for theft. 
Clothes irashed according td the order of the superior either by themselves or fillers. Washing 
the body ta case of inflrroity by medical advice, or, on refVisal of that, by the order of the superior. 
Vol to fo'lo the batltf but by two or three, and then wiUi the person appointed by Uie superior. 
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arch, is the Comb of a knight> which, says Crough's Camden, being 
opened, " on lifting the lid of the coflin, the body of the knight 
was found wrapped in a bag of horse-hair, inclosed in leather, the 
interstices in the coffin being filled up with earth.*' The monnmenti 
and tablets to A. A. Henderson, Mrs. Catharine Vernon, Mrs. Mason, 
the wife of the poet, T. Carter, esq. M. P. for Bristol, Henry and 
Bla^ret Robinson, and the rev. S. Love, have been justly admired 
for the simple elegance and natural feeling of their respective inscrip* 
tions. The choir is chiefly occupied by the remains of the bishops of 
the diocess*', and Uie chancel contains a slight memorial of the pro* 
foundly-leamed pious and amiable Nathaniel Foster, D.D. whose 
edition of the Hebrew Bible without points, greatly facilitated and 

Sick to taftve an Inflrewrer ) cdUuren* chamberlain*, or Itbrartaiia, to terre the brethran with 
Sood-will. Boolu not to be obtained bat at the stated hour. Ctothea and shoea to be delivecad 
when needed. No lawsuits or qoarreli, or terminated as qoidc as possil>le. SatisflKtioQ to be 
inade for oftnces, and speedy forgiTe&eas In the ofhkled. Banh czpresslons avoided, and aa 
apology made when ottered. Obedience to the superior, who, if he spoke liarsh, was not to bcf 
pardon. Obedience to the head orer them« but espedally to tlie piiest, who had the care of 
the whole boose. Superior, when his anthority was not suSkieat, to have reoaurse lo that «f 
the elder or priest. Superior to govern In charity } to be strict in discipline, yet aim mora tm 
Se loved than frared. BnletobereadlnthepreKnceoftheaMnksooceaweek. 

IS It has been well said by a native historian, that ** perhaps few cities in the ktagdom fbr* 
Alsh means for sources of pleulng associations, in a greater degree, than Bristol. I shall fredy 
•onless, even at the hasard of incurring a chaige of extreme partiality to my native clty« that 
alraostevery part of it is associated to my mind with tlie remembrsnce of some character, or 
Home event upon which I can dwell with pleasure, or contemplate with admiration. If the re* 
collection of iu castle present Itself to my mind, my imagination immediately recalls the imiy of 
JBlla, the ' hero of yore )* or Robert earl of Gloucester, In the greatness of eminent ulents» 
rising superior to an the onproplttousdrcomstaaoes of the barbarism of tHeage, and shlnlagwltli . 
peculiar splendour amid the glooms of superstition and Ignorance. He was a munificent re* 
warder of learning and merit, patron and friend of Wm. Malmesbury, and to him the natlvea 
of Bristol are indebted for the first bridge over the Avon, probably aa early aa 1141.** The recol- 
lection of the society of Kalendaries, their library of * Saxonne Historic and Lcge^* their mem* 
hers, Robert Bitant, Mr. Canyngs, Thomas Botoner, Thomas Norton the alchymist, Wm. of 
Worcester, and perhaps the far-famed Thomas Bowlcy. Among the Carmalltes the Intrepid Mil* 
vcrton, the poetic Stowe, Lydgate, and Qarkyn of ' mickle lore,' and the grammarians Robert 
lane and little, Iec ** For myself," observes the rev. John Evans, in a spirit of christian patrio* 
tism unhappily too rare in the present age : " I shall confess, that I have derived peculiar plat-t 
sure fhrak knowing In what respect the name of my father Is connected with the history of my coun* 
try, and with what emineot persons I may consider myself connected as natives of the same dty. 
This kiumledge is a source of pleasure, as it communicates interest to scenes long since famUiar» 
by combining with them assodatioos of the characters and actions of the illustrious dead.** 
These sentiments are particulariy valuable at the present period, when ambitious, unfMing, and 
tyrannic men are prodaiming their universal philanthropy, at the very moment Uicy are abosinf 
their friends and coontrymen, onknowingly verify every letter of scriptore. But the number of 
great men in every department of human knowledge, which Bristol has produced, probably ex- 
caeda that of aay other place of equal extent in this kingdom, perhaps In the dvillBad world. 
The benedktine monk Blbert, a historian df his times. In the twelfth centuiy i Ralph of Brlatol» 
the biographer of St. Laurence, of DubUn } Richard Lsvlngham, the abrldger of Bede*s histoiyy 
John Spine, and Nicholas Thorn j Sebastian Cabot, the real discoverer of North America, who 
visited Newfbundfauid and the whole continent from the sixty-seventh to the thirty-eighth de- 
gree, in I409» a year before Columbus or Colon, or Amerid Vespodo } Wm. of Worcester, or 
as he sometimes added his maternal name Botoner ) the profound Grecian Wm. Orocynne, arch- 
bishop Tobias Matthews, the musical Dr. Wm. Child } the philanthropist Edward Colston, 
who spent 140,0001. in acts of benevolence ) the rev. John Lewis, the erudite editor of Wick- 
lift's translator of the Testament i the unfortunate, but most extmrndioaiy youth Thomaa 
Chatterton } the accomplished hero sir Wm. Draper, who so ably tilted with the maliga Ju- 
nius I the youthfol poets, W. T. Roberts, and J. D. Worgan i Mrs. Yearsley, the poetical milk- 
woman I Mrs. Mary Robinson, T. Eagles } besides Cottle, Hann^ Moore^ Coleridge, Souther* 
and many other living authors of merited distinction i as well as the Ute beneficent Rkrhard 
Reynolds, foonder of the ffaw ar il — S^tktf, For more partlailars, see Bvaas** <* Pbnderer.** 
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encoaraged the study of that sacred language. He enjoyed the fneiid« 
ship of bishops Seeker, Butler, and Warhorton, and the erudite Bryaot, 
bat sunk under disease in his forty-first year, in 1757. To the truly chris- 
tian Butkr, he was dootestic obaplain and residuary legatee; and if any 
thing were wanting to the memory of these good divines, it might b« 
found in their mutual friendship. Unfortunately he did not life to hear 
and refute the infamous calumnies which were for a moment cast on 
this amiable prelate, for merely putting the figure of a cross in the 
chapel of the episcopal palace. This office however was amply sup- 
plied by archbishop Seeker, and since by bishop Halifax, ill his admi- 
rable introduction to the ''Analogy of Natural and Revealed Religion.'* 
The mural monument to captain Elton, who fell in a na?al engage- 
ment with the French in 1745, and that to Dr. Joshua Berkeley, dean 
of Tuam, erected in 1807^ are also decorations to the edifice. 

Many distinguished prelates have filled this protestant see. During 
the prelacy of John Holyman, and the sanguinary dominion of Mary, 
fi?e poor men were burnt in Bristol *^. Rich. Sharp, Thomas Benyon, 
weavers, Thos. Hales, a shoemaker, a young man a carpenter, and £dw« 
Spark, " a godly, aged, and devout person," were burnt in Sept. 1556, 
and May and August 1557> for their attachment to the protestant faith. 
The atrocity of murdering these men for their opinions, should perhapt 
be considered if possible still more heinous than even the burning of 
such divines as Hooper, Ridley, and others. To the honour of bishop 
Holyman, indeed, it must be recorded, that he refused to sanction those 
deeds of horror, and it was W. Dalby, the chancellor of the diocess, who 
was the chief holy assassin. The genius of commerce and science are as 
opposite to that of popery, as are the principles of good and evil ; and 
in the days of Charles U. even the Flemish merchants were not al- 
lowed to keep mass-priests in their houses, nor was the public txetdm 
of p^pal superstition then permitted in the city. The promptitude 
also of bishop Trewlaney in congratulating the prince of Orange, 
shews, that any tendency to idolatry and ignorance was wisely 
spurned. At no period, however, can it be said, that superstitiqii 
had complete ascendancy in this city, notwithstanding its active inter- 

14 The jodgmcnt of these men tofeiy sinUar to that recorded by Ben, In hU " Ht$t, 
Eccle$. 6tc** of the rerorraed chnrchec in France. In iftW, Jean Tlronde, a proteitant aihov 
tate, wat beheaded at Toaloiue, by virtue of a tentenee of the parliament in the foHoiKng temu t 
'*M.Tironde, the court does not Sndyon guilty In lAe taut ; however, being well informed of 
your inward thou^t^ and that you would have been very well pleated, if those of your wretched 
and reprobate sect had gained the victory (and. indeed, you have always fiivoured them) they 
have coadamwri pmtobe btkttukd, and have confiscated jrour csute without any exceptions.** Th« 
arts ofcalnmny against the protestants were quite abortive here, and such papal inventions aa 
that of pope Gregory, were perfectly harmless. " Whenever,*' says this truth-loving pope, •* any 
person is received into their sect a toad appears, which they must IkIss } after this a meagre btock 
nan approaches towards them, and his embrace causes a total oblivion of the catholic reUfton. 
When their meals are over, a cat is produced, which they likewise kiss, and thereupon the lighta 
heing exUogiiiabcd, they abandon tbemidvet to the nuwt infamous and unnatural practicea.** 

fpJ 
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course with Spain '^ and Ireland ; it imported none of their ferocioas 
bigotry, nor the selfishness of papal devotion. Paul Bosh was oar 
first prelate ; be erected the stalls and ao episcopal throne; but harinf 
taken to himself a wife, he feared the vengeance of Mary, and avoided 
the flames by resigning bis see : he was a learned and good man, well 
skilled in divinity and physic. Bishop Fletcher, the fsthar of the drama- 
tist, and brother to the ambassador to Muscovy, has been somewhat illi- 
berally censured for his desire to reform the abandoned and ambitious 
l^iary queen of Scots. Such were the learning, talents, and christian 
virtues of Thomas Westfield, who was promoted to this see in 1641, 
that even the most sanguinary enemies ot episcopacy were reluctantly 
compelled to reverence the man. John Lake was one of the prelates 
imprisoned by James II. for petitioning against the declaration in fa* 
vour of papal idolatry. From the revolution till the present day our 
see has been blessed with such prelates as Seeker, afterwards primate ; 
Dr. Joseph Butler ; Dr. John Conybeare, the admired defiender of 
Christianity against Tindal, and ** one of the most popular preachere 
of his time, and in his writings, one of the most acute and tempefate 
of reasoners ;** Dr. Thomas Newton, the popular expositor of the 
'* Prophecies," and many others perhaps of less literary celebrity, hot 
not less learned and meritorious. 

15 Althoagh St. Vincent't Rock* probably derived Uidr name from the Yalenciea Mint Via- 
•ent, and were l<mg tarmoontcd with a hermitage, dedicated to the townsnan god of the Valen- 
ciant, yet reaaon and common tente were nerer totally eactinguifhed. One word teen* miopttdp 
and ttiU used, which may have accompanied the worship of St. Vincent, vis. the term iiiidf^y 
•t onderttood in the Bristol fair ) it corresponds to the Spanish wiiriwi, and particularly in 
its Valcndan senses and iii a ti snsroi were stationers or booksellers. 



DIMBHSIOirS or THB CATHBDEAL. 

LBNOTit of the Cathedral from west to east 175 fset ; of the eholr 100 ; of the transept IflB. 
IVom the west wall of the tower to the western extremity of the ruined nave about ISS feet. 
BREADTH of the choir and it« aiftles 73 foeu HEIGHT of the ceiliaf 43 : of the tower 127 feet. 
The chaptar-hoose is 46 feet long, and m broad ; the cloisters were orlctnally 108 feet each. 



DBSCRIFTIOir OP THB PLATES. 

Plate I, Is taken from College Oreen i and shows parts of the Ch<dr, the North Trtnsept and 

Tower ; in the distance appears the Deanery, a handsome building with an embatUed parapet. 
PUh t. The South-east End of the Cathedral { this part of the building It plain and masslfc^ 

though it has a window of very delicate tracery. 
PlatiS, An interior View from the north end of the Transept; the Font appears in the foce* 

ground { above is the groining of the lanthom } in the distance is shewn a Stone Skreen, OTcr 

which on the right-hand extremity b a pointed door leading to the consistory court. 
Plots 4. Entrance to the chapter-house from the cloisters } this is under a fine double arcade of 

three circular arches, supported by a cluster of columns. 
Plate 5, A South View of the Cathedral from the palace garden i part of the Mace Is seen on the 

right with the elegant pointed Window belonging to the priratc chapel. 
Ptate 6, A View horn the area of the clobters. shewing the Tower and South Transept, projecting 

fhmi which is the western wall of the cbaiiter house, part of Its Entrtnce appears within the 

cloister. 
Plau 7. The North Transept and Tower ; In the distance is seen part of St. Augustin*s Church. 
Phu 8. The West End j in the burge butmenu that support the tower, may be seen the Arches 

(now filled up) which carried on the ancient nave. 
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Kichard 

Philip 

John 

John 

Dsvid 

Wm. de Bradeston 

William Lonp 

A.de Malmtbuiy 



1148 
1186 
1196 
1215 
1S15 
1S34 
184S 
1S64 



Panl Bush 1543 

John Holyman 1554 

8e4 Vacant Three Yeart, 
Richard Cheyney 1563 

Sae Vacant Tw Yeart* 
John Bulliiifrbam 1581 
Richard Fletcher (2) 1589 

See VacatU Tern Yeare, 
JohnThomboroofh 1603 
Nicholas Felton 1616 
Rowland Searchfield 1 61 8 
Robert Wright 1622 

George Cnke 1632 

Robert Skinner 1636 
Tbomas Wettfield 1641 



BRISTOL. 

ABBOTS. 

John de Marina 1276 

Hugh Dodiiigton 1286 

Jainet Barry 1294 

Bdmund Knowle 1306 

John Snow 1332 

Ralphe Auhe 1341 

William Cooke 1353 

Henry Sbellingford 1363 

BISHOPS. 

Thomas Howell 1644 
See Vacant Fourteen 
Yeart. 
Gilbert Ironside 1660 
GuyCarleton 1671 

William Gultton 1678 
John Lake 1684 

J. Trelawney, Bart. 1685 



John Cerne 
John Danbury 
Walter Newbury 
William Hunt 
John Newland (1) 
John Somerset 
William Burton 
Morgan WilUans 



1388 
1393 
1428 
1463 
1481 
1515 
1588 
1537 



William Sn«w 
John Whiteheare 
George Carew 
Henry Jolliffe 
George Carew 
John Sprint 
Anthony Watson 
Simon Robson 
Edward Chetwynd 



1542 
1551 
1552 
1554 
1559 
1570 
1590 
1598 
1617 



Gilbert Ironside 
John Hall 
John Robinson 
Gwjrge Smalridge 
Hugh Boulter 
William Bradsbaw 
Charles Cecil 

DEANS. 

Matthew Nicholas 
Henry Glemham 
Richard Towgood 
Samuel Grossman 
Richard Thompson 
William Levett 
George Royse 
Robert Booth 
Samuel Creswicke 



1689 
1691 
1710 
1714 
1719 
1724 
1732 



1639 
1660 
1667 
1683 
1684 
1685 
1693 
1708 
1730 



Thomas Seeker 1734 
Thomas Gooch 1737 
Joseph Butler 1738 

John Coneybeare 1750 
John Hume 1758 

Philip Vonge 1758 

Thomas Newton (3) 1761 
Lewis Bagot 1789 

Christopher Wilson 1783 
Spencer Madan 1792 
H. R. Courtenay 1794 
P. H. W. Cornwall 1797 
Hon. George Pelham 1 808 
John Luxmore 1807 

W. LoRT Mansell 1808 



T. Chamberlayne 1739 
William Warburton 1757 
Samuel Squire 1760 

Franeis Ayscough 1761 
CutU Barton 1763 

John Hallam 1781 

Charles Peter Lay ard 1 800 
Bowyer Ed. Sparke 1803 
John Parsons 1810 



(1) Tbis abbot, wboM contributloM towards the boildinp of the abbey •cbvrch have beea 
already noticed. It mentioned by Wood (AtbemB Oxon. fol i.) as a man of eminent learaing* 
and of eo moch anefol talrnt, at to have been employed by king Henry VII. In embattles of ttate. 

(e) Bishop Fletcher llted in critical timet, and was unfortunate In meeting with the oensan 
nf aU parties. We hate obt«rved that the activity he dltplayed in an endeavour to convert Mary 
Queen of Scots, in her latt troubled hour, procured him the animadvertloat of many high* 
church writers. It It probable that sir John Harrington (View of the State of the Church In 
Queen Elizabeih't Time, lie.) was actuated by unfriendly tentlmentt, proceeding from tuch a 
cause, when be observed that our bishop '* took this see, on condition to lease out the revenues 
.to courtiers i which he did In so extravagant a manner that he left little to his successors } inso* 
aiuch that, after hit trantlation hence to Worcetter, A. D. I6g9, before he had tate four years, 
it lay vacant ten years.** It Is remarkable that he experienced disgrace, and thence fell into a 
state of naelancholy, which is believed to have shortened hit life, from the tame caute, under a 
protettaat queen, which wat to rulnout to Paul Buth, first bithop of Brittol, under the catholic 
queen Mary.— Both bithopt committed the offence of taking a wife} and the "enlightened** 
Sfisabeth wat no lett Indignant on thit occation, than the narrow-minded and tevere Mary. 

(S) Tbit prplaU wat bom at LlchSeld, In Stailbrdhire, in the year 1709. He received a part 
af hit education at Wettmintter School, whence he wat elected to Trinity College, Cambridge. 
After CBterinf Into orders^ in the year I7fl0».he removed to London, where he became eminent 
for the eloquence and fervour of hit preaching. Hit fint publication wat an edition of Milton't 
Pamdiae Lost, which he dedicated to hit friend and patron, the eari of Bath. In this vrork 
he appears to have sought merely amusement, and an opportunity of complimenting a noble- 
man to whom he was indebted for many favours } but more serious literary efforts soon engaged 
his attention. His ** Disserutiont on the Prophecies,** a work which has obtained considerable 
•otke, and displays a great depth of reading, was the labour of many years, although partly 
formed from sermons deliverrd from the pulpit. He also published " tome Account of hit own 
life, with Anecdotes of sevenl of his Friends }** and some minor tracts. 
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*** The italic letier$ indicate the pages 
tku$,(a)(b)bSc.aHd 

Abbots, form of electing one, gV-i list of, 
«-«— Arms of Edward the confessor on the 
north side of the cath. i.— Augustin, Bt. rale 
obsenred by the monks of that order, n N. 

Bacon, beauUfkl monmnent esecmted by, 
«.>-Bexa, extract f^on bis Hist. Ecdes. p N .— 
Bristol, inhabitanu of, celebrated for their 
lore of trade, 6) scarcely exceed by the Ve- 
netians, lb. I its ecclesiastical history com- 
mences in the year I HO, c j besieged by gene- 
ral Fairfax, fc.— Batler, bishop, rebuilds the 
palace, iN. i dUcoTert'a dungeon beneath the 
walls, lb. } caloroniated for putting the figure of 
a cross in the chapel, p ; defended by bishop 
Halifax, ib.^^isbops, list of, r.~Bones, ho- 
man, discorered beneath the palace, • N.— 
Brutality of the soldiers nnder gen. Fairfax, 
li'N.— Bosh, Pkuil, the first prelate, crecu a 
seat for the bishop, Ij which bean his arms, 
ib.— BeUs, the four smallest, ca«t nnder the 
direction of abbot Newland, ■•} five of them 
said to have been stolen, ib. 

Cabot, Sebastian, the real discoverer of 
America, o N. a native of Bristol, ib.— Can- 
dlesticks, two presented to the church by J. 
Bamsey, esq. <.— Choir finished by abbot El- 
liot, m.— Coke, William, elected abbot, g N.~ 
Chapter>hoase, considered by bishop Lyttle- 
ton to be of true Saxon workmanship, d N. j 
Its omamentid arches like those of St. Nicho- 
las at Warwick, ^.—Church dedicated by Si- 
mon bishop of Worcester, Bobert bbhop of 
Exeter, Oeoff^ bishop of Landaff, and Gilbert 
bishop of St. Asaph, d.— Gonybeare, Dr. 
John, the defender of Christianity against 
Tlndal, 9.— Concubines, six, kept by Morgan 
Ouillam, the last abbot, {.—College Green, 
now a fkshlonable promenade, m; formerly 
the burial place of the monastery, ib. 

Debt, heavy one tncurred by the abbey, «. 
— Ihingeon discovered nnder the walls of the 
pnhice, i. N.— Doblin, city of, granted to the 
cMmos of Bristol, t N.— Deans, list of, r.— 
Pinc es s said to contain 956 churches and cha- 
pels. *.— Draper, Mra. Elizabeth, the cele- 
brated Ellsa of Sterne, «j interred in the 
cathedral, «.— Dimensions of the cathedral, 9. 
Edward II. imprisoned at Bristol, b N.— 
Bd wnrd III. granu a charter for erecting Bris- 
tol Into an independent county, e N.— Elton, 
ctptain, mural mooument to the memory of, p. 
FItshardIng, lord of Berkley, one off the 
footadcrs of the cathedral, c} his tomb In the 
Lady's Chapel, «.— Foster, Nathaniel, D.D. 
editor of the Hebrew Bible without polnu, o } 
tribute to his memory in the chancel, ib. — 
Fletcher, bishop, fkther of the dramatist, 9; 
Uliberally ceosnred for his desire to refbnn 
If aiy queen of Scots, ib. 

Gloucester, Robert, carl of, a native of Bris- 
tol, N I ftiend and patron of W. Malmesbu- 
fy, ib.«-Gufllam, Morgan, the last abbot, <; 
■apposed by Fttller and Speed to have kept six 
concubines, lb. 

Harold sails from' Bristol to invade Wales, 
•.-^Harding, Mr. possessed of immense rich- 
es, C| one of the founden of St. Angustin's 
monattoy, ib«— Henry VIll. grants a patent 



marked at the bottom of ike left sidt f 
the letter N./or note. 

for the erection of the diocess of Bristol, L^^ 
Hunt, abbot, rebuilds the roof of the church 
and aisles, A) causes the lead to be new cast. 
ib. 

Knowles, abbot, commences the re-edUksi- 
tlon of the church, A} burled at the nortk 
wall, ib. 

Lake, John, oae of the imlntes lmprlsoD«A 
by James II. 9.— Lyttleton, bishop, his ae- 
oount of the style and dates of erecting thin 
cathedral, A. 

Mary, queen, five men burnt daring her 
Kign,ji.— Monasteries, none known in Bristol 
before the twelftli century, 6.— Monks, greater 
part of those belonging to the cathedrals ia 
England were of the Benedictine order, aN.— 
Mason, Mn. wife of the poet, monoment to 
her memory, o.— Marriage, freedom of, grsat* 
ed to the citixens, «.— Menaments, meet re* 
markable ones In the cathedral, a, a, andji. 

Nave destroyed at the reformation, ft.— 
Newton, Dr. Thomas, expositor of the ** Pre- 
phecies,** 9.— Nicholas, church of St. given to 
the monastery,/.— Newland, abbot John, «■» 
thor of a history of the monastery of St. An- 
gustln, d. 

Organ, built at the expense of the dean and 
chapter, 1, new case made, ib.— Orange, prince 
of, congratulated by bishop Trehtwney, p, 

Pisintings of the twelve minor prophets, L-* 
Pulpit, one of stone, erected ty bishop 
Wright, 1.— Plates, description of,^.— PrivU 
leges, very extensive, granted to the dtiseoa, 
t N.— Protestants, abuse of, by p<^ Gregory. 
pV. 

Ramsey, John, gives a pair of large sOver 
candlesticks, I.— Refectory, converted into % 
prebendal-house, c— Rose, white, between the 
windows of transept, m.— Robinson, Mra. 
Maiy, her account of the ferocity of the army 
under gen. Fkirfsx, k. 

Smallridge, bishop, repaln the palare, !.-• 
Soldiers, guilty of the most wanton ontragesa 
1 N. } unroof the room in which the bishop** 
lady was confined in child-bed. lb . Be at 
erected for the bishop by Paul Bush, I.— Stowe, 
a native off Bristol, oN.— Slaves, trsdein, k 
N.— Spenser, Hugh, drawn and quartered 
alive, by order of Queen Isabell, b N.— Somer- 
set, abbot, arms of, over the door, «.— <SopeTw 
stition never obt^ned complete ascendancy hi 
Bristol, p.— Spark, Edward, burnt for his aU 
tachm^t to the protestant ffhith, p. 

Ilronde, Jean, a protestant advocate, te> 
headed at Tbuloose, p N.— Trinity, embtem*. 
tic painting of, by Van Someren, m.— Trdaw- 
ney, bishop, congintulates the prince of 
Orange, p. 
. Vestry built by abbot Knowte, «. 

Windows, description of, I ; said to lunretoea 
an expiatory gift to the church by Ndl Owyn» 
lb.— Wotton, church of, granted to the ofto- 
nasteiy, *.— Wright, Thomas, recetver-gene. 
ral to the chapter, f .— Westfield, bishop, re- 
verenced by the most sanguinary enemlee of 
episcopacy, 9. 

Ycartley, Mn. the poetical milk-i 
oN. 
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Cantetlittt^. 



Rblioion, science, and ciTilization, have found an asylum in Can- 
terbury, since the earliest records of our island. Without entering 
into the vague allegations of tradition, it is sufficient that a populous 
and civilized city existed here before the Christian era. It was found a 
place of consequence at the Roman invasion *, and by the Romans 
called Dwrovemum-f, The Britons denominated it Cair or Caer Kent, 
the city of Kent, and the Saxons, Canhoara'byrig, and Cantwara" 
thic, the Kentish men*s city, court, or borough. These appellations 
indicate its importance as the capital of the province or kingdom. It is 
equally known as one of the first places in which Christianity found 
adherents in this country. By whom, indeed, or in what particular year 
it was favoured with the light of the gospel, it is now vain to inquire. 
In the apostolic age the diffusion of religions knowledge, not the ex- 
tension of personal celebrity, was the sole object of the holy and good 
men chosen to disseminate the doctrines of Christ; hence we find so 
few records of the early propagators of our religion, compared with 
those of the moderns, who not unfrequently evince themselves soldiers 
as zealous after the " bubble reputation,*' as the exemplification of 
Christian piety. It is then immaterial X who were the first teachers of 
Christianity in our island, whether our church was planted by St. Paul, 
Joseph of Arimathea, or king Lucius, it is enough that all historians 
concur in proving the existence of Christian temples in Canterbury dur- 

* 8«t 0«le on Boimn SCatioiit, AicbMologU, vol. 1. p. 187* 

t Caiftden rappowt thb Mine to be derlred fW>m Dwr^wkern, a rapid river } LeUnd from 
Dmr-^Kfcmm, the river water} Lanbard from Dwr-ar-pumt, river near the fen or martb. That it 
bad a British name prior to the visit of JvXhu Catar, there cannot be a doubt, however etymo* 
legists may now be unable to deteimine it. By Bede and subsequent writers, it was called 



X The question by whom was Christianity first taught in Britain, is very impartially dis- 
cussed In a long note to Moahelm's Commentaries, translated by Vidal. It is there proved very 
•Biisfkciorily, we might almost say demonstrated, that whoever first made the Britons Chris- 
'iaos, it covld not be by any act cf inAuMicc of the bishops of Borne* 

(<^ * 
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ing the Jominatioii of the Romans : it is equally certain, that immense 
numbers of Britons fell victims to their religions faith, and several 
historians estimate that the British Christians were decimated during 
the Roman perseciitioDB. The faithful of Canterbury, doubtless, par- 
ticipated in the fate of their countrymen; yet, as capital cities are ge- 
nerally the best places of security during commotions, it seems probable 
that a sufficient number of believing citizens survived the carnage, to 
form here at least one, if not two, visible churches. Tradition, which 
oftener magnifies than creates where there is no selfish nootive to direct 
it, speaks of two places dedicated to Christian worship, prior to the 
days of Augustine ; these were afterwards designated by the names of 
St. Pancrace and St. Martin*. The latter, in the suburbs of the city, 
was occupied as a Christian chapel by queen Berhta, or Bertha, a daugh* 
ter of the king of Soissons f. Ethelbert, king of Kent, having married 
this Christian princess, she stipulated for the free exercise of her own 
religion, and was accompanied to this country by bishop Luidhard, as 
chaplain. " Here, therefore,*' as truly observed by a judicious native 
writer, *' was a Christian church and congregation settled, with a queen 
and her chaplain Luidhard, bishop of Soissons, at the head of it, 
before St. Augustine and his monks made their appearance in England 
in 597> and hither (as Mr. Soroner telU us from Bede), did he and hia 
fellow-labourers resort to their devotions at their first arrival, by the 
licence of king £thelbert in favour of his queen.** 

The story of the *' Advent*' of Augustine, his journey from 
Rome, after much trepidation and '* lingering looks behind ;** his pro* 
gress through France, arrival in the isle of Thanet, hospitable recep- 
tion from king Ethelbert, his entry into Canterbury, successful prose- 
lytism, visit to France to be consecrated bishop, return to his newly- 
erected see in the capital of the kingdom, and his whole ecclesiastical 
or episcopal life, have all lieen so often repeated, so long the subject of 
thoughtless admiration, or injudicious censure, that few of these inci- 
dents merit attention in the present history. That Augustine was not 
the first propagator of Christianity even in Kent, must be allowed by 
his greatest admirers ; that Ethelbert was disposed to this faith previous 
to the arrival of the Romish missionaries ip his dominions, is equally 

* ** Thif, Myt Goatling, and anoUier church where oar ctUiednJ now ttandt, uc rappooeA 
to have been bailt by the Christians of the Roman soldiery, in the second century, and the iimt 
of Ludus, the first Christian king, who lived in 189, so that it is looked on as one of the oldest 
structures of that kind, still in constant use now in the kingdom j and, indeed, nothing appcan 
in the materials or architecture to contradict tbb opinion, for iu walls seem to be built (those 
•f the chancel at leist) entirely of Boman bricks (thoee iniSsUiUc marks of aotiquitj), aadthc 
structure is the most simple that is possible.** Walk, Uc, p. 95. 

t Some writers call her the daughter of Chilperic and Fredegooda, two of the veiy worst 
characters in hktoiyf sUmijb with more truth prono«nce her the daughter of Ctothaife a«i 
ilrunchlld. 
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certaiB ; and it seems more than probable, tbat the mild and pious 
Luidbard, with queen Berta, would have eflfected all, and perhaps 
much more than Augustine did in favour of religion, had this mes* 
senger of *' the servant of the servants of God*' never set a foot in 
our island. Christianity had then many followers in Canterbury, and 
it should always be remembered, that religious faith is to be estimated 
rather by the exalted purity, than the number* of its adherents. Au* 
gustine indeed and his companions, Laurentius, Mellitus, &c. exhi* 
bited somewhat of an imposing character ; they made a public entry 
into Canterbury, preceded by a large silver cross, borne, says Bede, at 
• banner, and not for adoration, (pro vexillo non pro adorationej. 
Such a procession could not fail to create public attention, and when it 
was received by the queen and allowed by the court, necessarily at- 
tracted many followers. Multitudes were baptized, and received a know- 
ledge of the Christian faith. The nation had attained a respectable 
state of civilization, consequently the Scandinavian mythology could 
no longer influence the public mind. The moment was propitious for 
disseminating the gospel. Gregory seems to have known it, as he ac* 
cuses the British bishops with being lukewarm and indifferent in the 
cause of converuon.f To Gregory, indeed, much more praise is due 
than to his missionaries. This Roman bishop possessed a most com- 
prehensive, liberal, and truly Christian mind, as appears by his letters 
•nd his directions to Augustine}. The latter, although a man of some 
learning, was manifestly deficient in that benevolent spirit, that conci- 
liatory benignity, which in the expression of St. Paul, becomes " all 
things to all men.** We are, however, far from accusing him of the 
fool massacre of the priests of Bangor and other British Christians; 
but it is unquestionable, that instead of courting their friendship, of 
soliciting their aid, he sternly quarrelled with them about mere punc- 
tilios, frivolous rites and ceremonies, unknown to, and therefore 
rejected by the British Christians. The superior mind of Gregory would 
have embraced them as true brothers, identified himself with them, 
and lead them by his Christian toleration to the same celestial goal, 

• Modem Fiance and the United States of America furnish an example of the necet «ity of 
Chla distinction : in both countriet the people are all reputed Cbriitians, yet it is to be feared that 
the great m^ority of them, particularly the French, are totally destitute of any religloas featl* 
Wktat or fleeUnf, and the mere slaves of inSdellty and superstition. 

t See hit Epistles, translated by Elstob, in the English Saxon Homily. 

t His tmly apestolic answer to Augustlnes's bigottcd inquiry respecting a conformity with 
the mode* of the Soman church. Is worthy of being recorded as an example to his less Christian 
sttcce a sor s. " I am of opinion, that whether in the Roman church, or in those of France, or 
in any other chnreh, you shall have discovered any thing that may be more pleasing to Almighty 
Ood, jroo should carefully make choice of it, and inhise into the Englii h church, which is yet 
bot new In the ftdth, by a particular appointment, whatsoever out Of many churches you have 
been able to collect. Thtngt attnot tobe ttUutdfor UU phcM whence they come. Therefore, out 
of the several churches, whatsoever things are pious, religious, and just, these make choice ^ 
end these ooHeeted fix in the minds of the EnglUh, that they may grow Into practice.'* 
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without using one of the menaces or curses of Augustine. It is but 
too evident, notwitlistanding the ingenious defence of Mrs. Elstob and 
Capt. Hastings*, that Augustine was more elated with his own success, 
and particularly with his power after obtaining the pallf, than humbled 
by a pious Christian sense of his own unworthiness, as the instrument 
of propagating divine truth. Of this Gregory's letters and friendly 
admonitions to him furnish ample testimony; at the same time they 
prove that the Roman pontiflF possessed some correct knowledge of 
luiroan nature. To save souls, to multiply believers, by whatever 
means, seemed the sole object and desire of Gregory : to ^x and esta- 
blish a determinate hierarchy, occupied more of Augustine's thoughts. 
In the course of six years, which he is reported to live after his arrival 
in our city, he founded a monastery, built churches, went to France, 
' and was consecrated archbishop : returned, and consecrated a bishop 
of Rochester, and another of London ; met a council of the British 
bishops in Worcestershire, and attempted to force on them a new 

* See Prefihce to Uie English Saxon Homily, by B. Ebtob, and Tcttiget of Antiquity In 
Cantaibaiy and its Environs, by T. Hastings, esq. a genUeman of no ordinaiy talenu as an 
artist. 

t The pall, so cafled fh)m paZ/iam, a doke, according to CoUler, was originally a rich robe 
of state, peculiar to the imperial rank, till the emperors gave the patriarchs leave to wear it. The 
bishop of Rome vrith this, As with every other regal distinrtioo, gradnally obtained the power of 
conferring it on others } end pope Vigilius, it appears In &94, refused to confer It on the archbishop 
of Aries, until he had obtained the emperor's permission. The Oaltican church had H pall 
independent of Rone, till 749, when pope Zactiary got a canon passed that all Christendom 
should henceforward own the church of Rome as the centre of communion, and live in sul^ec* 
tion to Peter's see, and that the metropolitans should apply to Rome for their palls^ and pay a 
canonical obedience to St. Peter's iqjunclions. Prom this period the rich pall was laid a«ide, 
the popes thought a less costly badge of subjection to them might do as well, and substituted a 
atrip or list of white wooDtn cloth, about as broad as a garter, adorned with crosses, and hanging 
on the shoulders with a piece of the same stuff reaching towards the ground before and behind. 
This trifling thing, unworthy the name of an ornament, was obtidned by no little labour and 
expense, petitioning vdiemenUy and paying liberally, generally to the amount of SQOO florins, 
worth 4f . 6d. each. Even when It was thus dearly bought, the archbishop was confined to wear 
it only on certain solemn occasions, the privilege of constant use being reserved to his papal holi- 
ness. The reader, humourously observes Gostling, ** will wonder how such a trinket could bear 
such an extravagant price, till he Is informed that It was dtclared to be lalnmfinm tktbodjf qf St. 
Ptttr, which, to be sure, rendered it of great value. The pope, htving assumed the monopoly of 
h, decreed that the purchaser might not exercise the power and office, or even assume the title of 
archbishop, till he had received this badge of the ftilness of bis authority, or rather of depen* 
dcnceon and obedience to the pope, to whom, on receiving it, he bound himself by a solemn oath, 
always to defend, consult, and support his holiness, and to make no alteration In the property 
of the see without the Roman pontiff's permission I" (See Battdy's Cantuaria Sacra). Whea 
the archbishop died this pall was to be buried with him } but whether for hb use in the other 
world, or to prevent his successor from using it without paying the fees, the papists have left to 
heretical coiuecture. Another insUnce of papal blasphemy is worthy of recording, respecting 
a pastoral staff, which evinces the idolatrous arrogance of Rome. The staff vras placed in the 
archbishop's hands by a monk commissioned by the prior and convent of Canterbniy, whfa these 
words ; ■« Reverend father, I am sent to you from the iovereign prbux qf the worU, who requires 
and commands you to undertake the government of his church, and to love and protect her } 
and in proof of my orders I deliver you the standard of the king of heaven I** After this the paB 
was presented to him thus : <* To the honour of Almighty God and the Blessed Virgin Maiy, the 
holy apostles St. Peter and St. Paul, onr Lord Pope A. the holy Roman church, and also of the 
holy church of Canterbury committed to their charge, vre [the commissioned bishops] give yon 
the pall taken from the bodjf of St. Peter, a full authority for the exercise of your archiepiscopal 
Ainction ; with the liberty of wearing this honourable dto^ctlon In your cathedral upon certain 
days mentioned in the apostolic bttUs of privileges.** 
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diurch ditciplioe, Yiesides working many miracles^ \vhicli we have too 
much respect for his memory to mention, — and all in this short period. 
As a Christian missionary, he was too ioipetuous and dogmatic ; as a 
soldier, too feeble-bodied to effect a revolution in society : he shrewdly 
observed the necessity of uniting |K>litical with spiritual power, but he 
was too Ignorant of the human mind*, too little imbued with the spirit 
of that holy religion which he professed, to give permanency to his 
principles and institutions. Accordingly, we find that the successors of 
Stbelhert not only apostatized, but acted iu many respects worse than 
the veriest pagans, who never heard of the gospel. Of £thelbert 
himself we say nothing. The disciples and followers of the apostles 
•cted Tery differently : their meekness and their virtues insured them 
respect and the most steady friendship, while those of Augustine in« 
corred the most determined opposition, and perpetrated the most un« 
panlonable and most sanguinary atrocities. To say, with the Augus- 
tinians, that the massacre of the British Chr'istians was an evidence of 
divine vengeance, for their opposition to the system proposed by the 
Romish missionaries, is to add blasphemy to murder. 

Thus far it seemed necessary to notice the conduct and principles 
of Augustine t and his immediate followers, as affecting the character 
of our national faith and manners. As to the miracles ascribed to him 
since bis death, and the pretended revelations to his monastery, wa 
shall not imitate Gibbon by repeating them in order to depreciate the 
character of this Christian missionary. Neither can we notice the 
vameroua reported translations of his bones, the fabricated inscrip- 
tions said to be found on his coffin, the spurious charters alleged to be 
granted to his monastery by king Ethelbert, all of which are worthy 
pnlyof a superstitious and ignorant age! Augustine^ died iu Jan. 
f04 (some allege 611), and was succeeded by Lawrence> a Koman> 

* Hence we find one •f Uie best tef u of rerealefl truUi. Tl)« more Uie doctrines taught i« 
0ie tcrfiitaTet are examined, the more minutely they are invettigated, with all the aid of modeni 
tdence, the more profonnd and consonant they appear with the laws of oar physical and moral 
■ature. The tztention of science indeed has furnished additional evidence of their divine origin, 
andtts men improve thdr knowledge of the material world, their reverence and respect for the 
revealed moral laws increase, m exemplified in Newton. On the contrary, the diffusion of 
physical knowledge has banished all the impostors and fiUse workers qf miracles fh>m civiUze4 
•odetjr. 

t One specimen of the marvellous deserves attention, as related by Sprott. So late as 19M 
lc.waa dettmintd to search for his remains, and after the usual ceremonies of festmg, praying, 
&C. tbcy vrere parUy discovered In a leaden vessel sevep feet long, made in 1091, bearing an in* 
•cription, *' this lead contains part of the dust of the body of the ^blessed Augustine.*' Near 
it were foond many prcdovs relics, as some of the haurs of the blessed Virgin Ma^, a part of 
the seamless coat, a piece of the pillar to which oar Lord was tied and whipped, &c. ) and as ** it 
liad bean rtvmltd by a tkntfoU reodaUm that Augostlne*s fglorioos body should be found in thref 
difltercnt placet, the truth of which was afterwards made' manifest, so now our lord Hugh Iir« 
abbot, and the convent by dMa$ iai^piraftoa, caused hia body to be honourably deposited in thre* 



t " Whose vkolestoiy,**faytSo»atr *« Is become 10 trite nd TiiI|arthatitiieediiioTef9ii 
Utioa.- 
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who was ordained previous to the death of hit predecessor, in order to 
protect the infant church. The zeal of this prelate greatly surpassed his 
prudence ; and his attempts to force the Scotch Christians to adopt the 
Roman ritual, were as abortive as those of Augustine on the Britons ; 
in return, they obstinately refused to hold any communication* with 
those who differed from them in religious ceremonies. Lawrence intro* 
duced monks into the monastery of Christ Church, that of St. An- 
l(iistine, being afterwards completed by Ethelbert. Kings Ethelbenf 
and Sebert, both dying about the same period, 616, their sons and sue- 
cessors apostatized from the Christian faith, and embraced all the e«- 
travagance and vices of paganism. Mellitus bishop of London, and 
Justus bishop of Rochester, despairing of success, in the most dastardly 
manner fled the country. Lawrence was preparing to follow them, and 
abandon that church which Augustine had established with much more 
speciousness than solidity, when St. Peter appeared to bios one nigfat« 
reprimanded him for leaving his flock, and gave him with his own 
hands such a flogging, that the chastised bishop went the neit morning 
to king Eadbald, exhibited his naked shoulders with the effects of his 
scourging, and told his migesty how he bad received it. This flogging 
miracle produced the desired effect ; the apostate monarch immediately 
repented, again became a Christian, and continoed so during the re- 
mainder of his life ; nor did this miracle require any extraordinary faith 
in Eadbald, as the most learned heathens in the roost enlightened ages 
believe many things much more absurd and incredible. Poor Lawrence, 
however, says Harpsfield, did not bng survive this castration, and 
died in 619. 

Mellitus, who had been so successful in converting the East Sax* 
ons, after a year's absence, returned to his flock, but coeid never again 
get possession of his see. He retired to Canterbury, and succeeded 
Lawrence. Mellitus was a native of Rome, said to be of noble ex- 
traction, and represented by Bede as very pious* having quenched a fire 
In our city by bis prayers. The same historian says, he had a feeble 
body but a strong mind, yet his conduct furnishes no evidence of the 
ktter. He died of the gout in 6S4. Justus, bishop of Rochester, was 
our next prelate : he was very sedulous in diffusing the gospel, and died, 
SM:cording to the Saxon Chronicle, In 627> to Bede 630. Ue was sue- 

* See Bromton, Chron. Sax. Itc. 

t Ethelbert was buried In the porch of St. Martlii*s cluirdi, whldi, •ooorAnf to Lambard. 
«M a bbbop*t tee from the time of archbishop TheodkMW to Lanfranc, aboat 349 yean. Tht 
tank and duties of thb bishop havt beam the sobgect of some controrersy } one considering him 
only M performing the part of afchdeacon, another that of a ekorvpisco^as, a Ictnd of coantiy 
aoff^agan, an order which was abolished tn foreign coontriea. The bishop of St. Martin**, how. 
crer. suppUed the place of the archbishop, who generally attended the ooort, a»d superintended 
the monks. Lanfranc. fladlng the aee vacant, refosed to teneciaH aDethcr, and it has be«i 
toooeeasly said MriMtitotcd an archdcMon la his place. 
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eeeded by Honoritis, a disciple of Gregory, ^vbo filled the see many 
years, and has been rqx)rted the first wlio divided the country into pa« 
fishes. This howeverbas been disproved by Selden. He engaged warmly 
in the Pelagian controversy, which was revived in his time, and di^d 
in 654. In 655 the first native, a West Saxon, called Deus-dedit, or 
Jdeodatus (i. e. God sent), but whose real name was Trithona, as- 
cended the arcbiepiscopal chair. He was a man of so great piety, learo« 
ing, and virtue, that he unanimously obtained tlie above appellation, as 
most characteristic of his life and manners. He died in 664. The 
see was afterwards vacant near four years, when Damianius (called 
also Wigard), a South Saxon, was consecrated bishop. He went to 
Rome, with letters from the kings of Kent and Northumberland, for 
his pall, and died there of the plague. This circumstance afforded 
pope Vitalian an op|X)rtunity of personally consecrating a new archbi- 
•bop of Canterbury. He accordingly offered the pall to abbot Adrian, 
a Carthaginian, and Andrew a monk, both of whom refused it. The 
former, however, recommended Theodore, a Greek of Tarsus, in Ci- 
licia, as a proper person. Theodore was in his sixty- sixth year, and 
in 668 was consecrated by the pope. He was detained at Rome four 
months, till his hair grew to make a crown ; for being a Greek he was 
shaved : the pope gave him the tonsure, and consecrated him ; but so 
jealous was Vitalian of his principles, that it is said he sent Adrian as 
a monitor with him to Britain, lest he should introduce the customs 
of the Greek church. Hence commenced the prelacy of one of the 
greatest men which ever graced an episcopal throne. The monks and 
papists have artfully vilified his memory, some by their praises*, others 
by their censures ; but it is to the great Theodore that Britons have 
to be grateful for the blessings of the gospel -, he transferred Christi- 
anity from the lips to the heads and hearts of our countrymen ; he iik« 
trodaced no works of supererogation, no idle ceremonies ; but mada 
learning and science, as they always ought to be, and naturally are, 
the handmaids of religion ; he was neither the slave nor the fautor of 
the Greek or Roman church, but the firm adherent of the church 
of Christ. To diffuse knowledge and piety, to awe the wicked and 
cherish the good, to exalt reb'gion by enlightening and improving its 
Totariesy to meliorate the condition of his species, to adore and mag- 
nify the names of his Creator and Saviour, were the chief objects and 

* « He iMM Itea complimented, or TBtber ucaeed, of tartrodttclof the odloot ceremony of 
•ttfknbrcoBfctslon } bat Egbert, undiblehop of York, Iim ftUly ncq«ltt«l him of this foal 
impotstioa ; be did, however, Introdooe that genend pwblk eonfeselDa preriooa to recdTing the 
naimtnt, wkich it stSH retained ia the fcrvtce oT th* ciMireb to the piCMUtday, ead forme 
•neofitenMiebeefntSftil tod aoetiAclintdMncttii of ftnUw piety, C^rlitlaii hmnUity, 
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glorj of his advanced life. *' He changed/' says Innet*^ after Bede, 
*' the whole face of the Saxon church, and did more towards enlaig* 
ing the authority of the archbishop of Canterbury than all his prede- 
cessors." He might have added, that he did more to establish Chris- 
tianity on an immutable basis in this country than any prelate since the 
apostolic age. Heterodox notions and lax discipline prevailing to a 
dangerous extent, he held a synod at Hemtford (Hertford) in 673, 
where he presented the British bishops with a book of canons, which 
received their hearty approbation ; and by the grandeur of his mind 
and benignity of his manner, gained the esteem and deference of every 
pious man in the country. lu 660 he held another synod at Haeth^ 
feld to investiage the Monothelites. In the disputes of bishop Wilfred 
be was no less active ; and when this bigot of the papal church ap** 
pealed to Rome, a thing then equally novel and ludicrous, the court 
very properly laughed at him, and Theodore treated his Roman autho« 
r'fty with the utmost contempt f, maintaining the judicious decrees of 
the councils, that " all controversies should be settled in the provinces 
where they arose, and that the authority of the metropolitans should 
be final and unappealable t*" 

The bishops of Rome, indeed, had not then assumed any superior 
power 5 they had never expected nor received any greater respect or 
authority than what necessarily attached to their reputation for learn- 
ing and piety^} hence the right to appeals was never conceived by them -, 
and when appealed to, their decisions, as in the present instance, 
passed for nought. Theodore evidently acted, and felt himself per- 
fectly independent § ^ he owed no obedience in spiritual matters to any 
power but that of heaven 3 loyal to his adopted sovereign, faithful to 
his conscience, zealous in the diffusion of divine truth, he called 
synods, deposed inefficient priests, consecrated bishops, and founded 
schools throughout the kingdoms. In the diocess of Wilfred he con- 
secrated bishops Bosa of York, Eata of Hexham, Edhed of Lindsey, 
Trumberth of Hagulstad, and Cuthbert of liindisfam ; instituted or 
restored, say Florence and Dicet, the bishoprics of Worcester, Lich- 
field, Leogerensem, and Dorchester. It has been observed, that he 
had *' a bold and overbearing temper || ;'* but with more truth that 
be *' possessed the spirit of government %,'* He instituted schools, 

* Bcde, 1. 4. Originn Anglicftne, 

t Baroniu* it greatly emharreMcd to reconcile thU conduct with Grefoiy't iigmiotiMU, 
«nd the suppoMd supremacy of tlie Bonish tee, and absolutely labricatei fbr him a IcfanUna 
authority. % Originet Anglicanv. 

i 8«e Dart's Antiq. Cant. Had he ever pntmited either direcUy or indirectly any obedience 
to the see of Borne, he would not have ngected the decree of the Roman synod respecting Wil- 
fred, but unquestionably have obeyed it ) yet no such thing appears : the idea of obedience is 
entirely modem, compared to the days of Theodoic* 

I Origin. Angl. « Ant. Cut. 
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we should rather tay coUe^^ in Canterbuiy, in other parts of Kent, 
and at CricUade, near Oxford, where he and abbot Adrian " drew 
together large numbers of students, to whom they read lectures on 
divinity, philosophy, arithmetic, geometry, astronomy, and sacred 
music." Hence, as Birchington observes, he justly received the title 
Magnus. Such indeed was their extraordinary success in teaching, 
that the venerable Bede, a cotemporary and most respectable autho* 
ricy, assures us, that " many of their scholars were able to speak 
Greek and Latin with the readiness and fluency of their mother tongue.'* 
Among their pupils were Tobias bishop of Rochester, a otr docHi* 
svmus, Ostforus, or Ostfor, bisbop of Worcester, Aldhelm bishop of 
Sbirbnrne, a poet, and John of Beverly, archbishop of York. Of 
Theodore himself, a man no less learned than a friend to learning, 
there remained of all his writings only his Penitentiale, which hat 
been considered a model of that kind of composition. Being advanced 
in years, he gave an example of Christian forgiveness, by sending for 
Wilfred, and offering him his friendship. His life, indeed, was a 
happy practical illustration of his religious principles ; imitating the 
energy of St. Paul and the benevolent meekness of St. John, he di- 
rected our countrymen to the paths of both temporal and eternal hap- 
piness. To his memory we owe respect and gratitude ; he brought 
into our island a most invaluable library of Greek * and Latin books, 
with several copies of the Scriptures, which happily survived tbc 
wreck of ages ; he planted among us the language of the gospels, and 
sowed those seedrhoth of divine and human learning, which, under 
the blessing of Providence, have grown and flourished in our country, 
have /Exalted our religion, and consequently our morality, expanded 
our ibinds, embellished them with science, and added to our physical 
enjoyments the comforts of the arts. Those who unfortunately can- 
not relish the animated pious effusions of St. Chrysostom (which would 
have equally served religion and virtue, had they been less severe on 
women) , may at least respect the man who brought the mm «7tfotmi 
of Homer to our shoi-es. In the time and by the exertions of Theo- 
dore, observes Malniesbury, learning so flourished in our island, that 
from " being a nursery (or nation) of tyrants, it became a peculiar 
seminary of philosophy.'* The present age bears ample evidence of the 
benign effects of Theodore's wisdom j the lessons of piety and learning 
which he left us may have been suppressed but were never annihilated ^ 
his example, contrary to that of all papal states, rendered religion and 
science inseparable friends, and from their peculiar imioo both have 

• The copies of Homer, ]>«vM«t Pnlat, mod Chf7t0ftoa*t H«siUi« \fNm^ hf Tbttta% 
vcre Mill extant at tlic begiooing of tlM latt cc&taiy. 
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flourished in our country to an extent which it might teem pretnin|itQoui 
or iniridions to contrast with other nations. The human mind^ in- 
deed, is not a plant that buds, flowers, and decays in a summer's sun ; 
It requires the lapse of ages to develope its full powers, to convert the 
savage into the civilized man. This should teach us the value of edu* 
cation. Even in our city of Canterbury, the disinterested observer will 
recognize traces of that mellow maturity, which sufficiently indicates 
the happy effects of early civilization. For this we are deeply indebted 
to our good archbishop Theodore, who being old and full of days, ex* 
pired in bis eighty-eighth year, on the 19th September 690 *, 

To the illustrious Theodore, the first truly protestant archbishop, 
we felt bound to pay our grateful tribute, convinced that if St. Paul, 
did not preach the gospel in our island, his townsman extended its in- 
fluence and identified it with our soil. It is in vain that monks and 
friars have laboured to make him a papist, hb learning and Christian 
piety had no affinity with idolatry, and his religious principles have 
descended unalloyed to Wickliffe, Greathead, Cranmer, and the pre* 
sent day. The see of Canterbury remained vacant till Brichtwald, 
Brithwald, or Berthwald, abbot of Reculver f, a learned Englishman, 
was elected in July 692. This prelate, although lost in the splendor 
of his great predecessor, was nevertheless an enlightened and good man, 
well versed, says Bede, in the scriptures, a decided enemy to papal in- 
fluence, and a strict observer of religious duties. In 694 king Wt- 
thred, at his instance, convened a council at Beccam:hild, now Bap- 
ehild, for securing the church privileges and hierarchy without the 
interference of the civil power. Another was held at Berghamstead, 
where some arrangements were made respecting adultery. The case of 
Wilfred was also revived, and a synod deprived him of all his revalues, 
axcept the abbey of Ripfion, when he again appealed to Rome, returned 
with the Pope's lett^s, had another synod called, which being over- 
ruled by an old woman, abbess Elfled, sister of king Alkfnd, Wilfred 
was reinstated. Brithwald is aaid to have held a council at London, 
respecting clerical celibacy and image-worship ; but the whole is now 
admitted to be an infamous foigery. This archbishop occupied the see 
above thirty-eigfat years, and died in 731 . Lambard very properly cor* 
TCCuFolydore, who states Brithwald tobe the first native who aspired to 
this archiq>iscopal tee. Tatwine}, a Mercian, immediately succeeded 



* Bede, 1. 1. Tlwodo rut , beMa aiaaoiUi aichltplscopQi mboc k plant dla«a, U CM 
Mmoraaioctoflstatt«cto,4eAiactM«t. The life of tkltcaOaait prelate wHfettel of hiadb* 
ciplee, la e eo^ect worthy Uie pen of eonie mea ot Icanliic end talents, who ooofulte the 
feed o# eeek^, end peweanent fertwr tlw teMpoimiy tene. 

t 8eel>«acMibe»aBeoiilfer} Wtehob'e BtWoOiec. Topogiap. Britan. 

t Di^benicillahteaBienkor B e Mdi M y, l)iceta p w*byt e retllrendnne,aadBedebWhoto»w 
hhn and died aoMty at the eoM tint «rTte«tai^ calU bin a pvubyter of Briodua. nonniteijr* 
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btiD ; he was an able theologian and wise prelate* who wrote on both 
sacred and prophane subjects; some of bis poems and enigmas are still 
extant. He died in 734. Notbelm, a Londoner, was consecrated in 
735, and died in 741 : be assisted Bede in his history, particularly in 
what concerned Augustin, and the conversion of Kent, and was a 
prelate of great piety and learning. Pit, but without authority, say4 
he wrote the life of St. Austin, some homilies and epistles to Bede and 
Alcuinns. Cutbbert, said to be of honourable descent, was next couse* 
crated archbishop ; he, we are told, imported the privilege by papal 
sanction of bur)-iug in church-yards, instead of the outside of cities« 
the road sides, in cemeteries, or sleeping places ; but all the archbishops 
haid been previously buried in St Aiignstine's, and the custom was 
gradually becoming general. In 747 be held the famons synod at 
Cliff, near Rochester, to restrain clerical licentiousness, and died in 
758, after a reign of fifteen years, according to one historian, and 
of seventeen according to others. He was the first prelate of this see* 
who favoured the usurpation of the bishop of Rome, and in return 
has been extolled by Malmsbury and the monks ; yet with his last 
breath he caused a deception to be practised on the Augustiniaos, bj, 
directing himself to be privately buried in the cathedral *, and not in their 
monastery; Brecwlne, or Bregwine, who died in 762, was his suc- 
cessor. According to Bromton, his name was Lizegwinu^, and said to 
be descended from a noble family in Saxony ; but it seems more pro* 
liable that he was a native of Canterbury f, being celebrated for his 
singular modesty and piety. He also was privately interred in St, 
John*s. Jaenliergbt, or Lambert, abbot of St. Augustine, was cho- 
sen with the view of terminating the dispute between the monastery 
and the cathedral respecting the place of sepulture. He died in 790 
or 791 » and was buried in the abbey. During his prelature, Offa, 
king of Mercia, raised Lichfield into an archiepiscopal see, which his 
successor annulled. AtheUrd, or .£delred, abbot of Malmsbury and 
bishop of Winchester, was consecrated in 793. He recovered the 
manor of Charing, and also the privileges of the archbishopric^ 
and was excessively praised by pope Leo, and the monkish writers, 
who nevertheless all differ in stating the year of his death, mfdiing 
it SCH, 3, 4, 5, and 6, the latter by Hovedon is the most pro- 
hable date. His successor Vulfhred, or Wilfred, who appears to 
have been the first archdeacon, wal remarkable only for enriching 
Christ Church, having either procured or pr^nented to his 9$ifi, saya 
Battely, no less than twenty-nine piec^ of land, or other benefactions, 

* 11ion,OenMc,«adE«dm«M|rlMMIt«€lmichtott. JolttBtv«iat,ndinMVultdia 
ki kstOodivteii^wlflbt ftaty, t SMDitt»feBC.y.l#«. 
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During bit prelatare all the monks of Christ's Church d\td, except fi?e ; 
the date of his own death is differently stated by historians, as chrono- 
logic and all other knowledge had then began to suffer a depression. 
It appears probable.that he died in 831 . The same year abbot Feolgeld, or 
Theolgild, was elected, hut died at the end of three months. A still 
more sudden fate awaited Syrrd, or Sine, who died immediately after 
his election, so that he is not numbered among the archbishops. Ceol- 
noth, or Celnoth, succeeded, and experienced many difficulties from 
the barbarous invasions of the Danes, and the mortality of his monks, 
which obliged him to ena^ge secular priests in the service of the cathe- 
dral. He died about 870, and Athelbred, or Erhelred, bishop of 
Winchester *, ascended the throne. He was, obsenres Dart, a *' tho- 
rough-paced monk /' and without any regard to civil justice ejected 
the secular priests introduced by his predecessor, but was obliged to 
retain some, being unable to supply their place with monks, after the 
carnage of the latter by the Danes. Dying about 890, he was suc- 
ceeded by Plegmund, a Mercian, from Cheshire, who had been a her- 
mit, till discovered by king Alfred, and introduced to his court, in 
886, where he is said to have read lectures on divinity, and con- 
versed with the king on every leisure hour. Our see becoming vacant, he 
was nominated, and went to Rome, where he was well received by tha 
pope, who had greatly favoured the Saxon school established by Alfred. 
Much has been said of his purchasing relics, &c.and bringing home 
a piece of the cross, which £dward the Confessor afterwards gave to 
Westminster ; but he has better claims to our respect by his encou- 
raging the erection of churches (a work not only of piety, but also 
of patriotism f and sociability), his calling synods, and consecrating at 
once seven bishops among the West Saxons. He was revered for his 
''wisdom, justice, prudence, temperance, and fortitude $/* in the 
most perilous and calamitous moments of war and desolatian. He 
crowned Edward, the son of Alfred, king of England, and died in 
923. Athelm, bishop of Wells, was translated in 924, and died in 
the fourth year after ; they who labour to pervert our church history 
to suit the papal hierarchy, have vainly called him a monk ; but Brom- 
ton shews that he was undoubtedly a secular priest. Wlfelhm waa 
the next archbishop j he held several synods, where laws were made 

* MUtter, Wmchctt. csUs hha Alfortli, a prelate of gieat Icaminf . 

t An otvioas troth foay nererthelcM be a neglected and aonietimet abueed one. The pro* 
•wt age kas toco thto ezempUfled. *' Aucan edifice,** traly obwrre* madam de Stael-HoUtein. 
** nepevtetfeaoMijMlriDtifM ^'uneegUtei t*cat le teul dana lequdtoutet lesdastesdela 
Bation M reonlsKntt ^ m>1 qui r^pdle non tenlement let erenemens publica. mait les pen* 
■ees MCMtesi les aflbctioiM Intimae que lei chefs et let dtogrens ont apportses dans son esceinto. 
U temple de la dWnto sta^pwtfnf rowmt dteaw liwles tcwdet.'* J>sI'iHliwy^t«^U 

< AngUa8iGia» vol. I. 
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for trials by ordeal^ witchcraft *, &c. and died ia 941. Odo, of Da- 
Disb origin^ succeeded ; according to bis biographer OsberD be was a 
a youth of parts, left desolate by his parents^ taken by Athelm, a no- 
bleman in Alfred's court, placed at one of the great Theodore's schools, 
where be acquired a competent knowledge of Greek and Latin, and 
finally became archbishop of Canterbury. Godwin conjectures that he 
had originally been a soldier, and was three times in battle ; but Os- 
^n suggests that his business in the field was, like Moses, only to hold 
up his hands in prayer for the Christians. He was surnamed Severus, 
for his extreme rigour ; and most justly, if he was the actual cause of 
branding Elgiva with red hot irons ; yet he was a supple courtier, if 
we may judge from his unpardonable conduct in crowning Edred, bro* 
ther of the murdered king Edmund, to the prejudice of his two sons, 
£dwy and Edgar. He was a great favourer f of the monks, and died 
in 958. Elsine, bishop of Winchester, succeeded Odo, but was unfor- 
tunately frozen to death in the Alps, travelling to Rome for his pall. 
This very learned and virtuous prelate, called also Lippe, was a secular 
priest, a declared enemy of depraved monks, a friend to bis abused 
sovereign and kinsman Edwy, and has consequently shared with his 
prince the ma1«gn censure X of all monkish and Jesuitic writers, from 
his own days down to Dr. John Milner. He is said to have called 
Odo an old dotard, but for what reason has not been assigned ; had 
he been living, that of knave would have seemed more appropriate. 
Britbeim, bishop of Wells, falsely said to be a monk of Glastonbury J, 
was translated to Canterbury in 959, but king Edwy dying the same year, 
most probably by monkish machination, those cloistered traitors, who 
shewed no respect for regal, as readily trampled on archiepiscopal 
rights, and he was immediately driven from our metropolitan see. To 
cover this outrage, they accused him of incapacHy, of not supporting 
the virtuous, nor restraining the vicious, yet Eadmer admits that he 
was a very modest, meek, and good man, and that be quietly passed 
the remainder of his days in his bishopric at Wells ||. 

* See an excellent tract by tlr Robert Fllmer, " Difference between an English and Hebrew 
Witch/* 1079» written in consequence of the execution of some witches in Kent. 

t " There are many miracles to be read of him,»* observes Dart, " by such as are much in 
love with romance and improbability in Osbem. One I shall observe, of sufficient blasphemy 
too, told by Osbem and Gervaise. In order to convince some men who denied transubstantia- 
tion, the wqfn lamed to JU»K im Odo^t htauU, and droppsd bhod. This horrid lie was to coante- 
Baocc Lanftanc*s late book, in whose time Osbem lived, and carried the opinion of the real 
presence to a time when the English had never so much as heard of or allowed It, as Mr. Wharw 
ion observes." Hist. Cant. p. lOQ. 

t His brother Edgar, who was notoriously a wretched profligate, has been sainted by 
Btonkiab writers, who laboured to inculcate the infkmous doctrine, '* that as soon as any man 
putt on thehabit of a monk all his former sins are forgiven {" hence princes eagerly became monks. 

Mf we may credit Osbem, Life of Dunstan, speaking of Glastonbury, he affirms it was 
aot then used as a monasteiy, and that the usage of convents and names of abbot had bee» 
loof unheard of In England.** Dart. 

I NaitlMraomMr nor Batttly meoti^ii the aamt of BritlieUn in their Usu of aicbblshop^ 
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In 960 or 961 > the notorious Dunstan entered our arcbieptscopal 
cbair» which he occupied till death called him to another world in 988. 
The life and imposture^ of this man are unfortunately too well known, 
as the records of treason, cruelty, and hypocrisy in priests, or profes- 
sors of religion, can never be advantageous to society. Nevertheless, 
Milner does not hesitate to affirm, that he was " eminent for piety, 
learning, the sciences, which are necessary for governing mankind ; 
excelled in the liberal arts, particularly painting, carving, and music 
(the harp); the most comprehensive genius Bud the greatest And best 
statesman whom this nation ever produced!!!" We pass over his 
reported contests with the devil, and his miracles, well aware that it 
would be unjust to accuse him of the follies, blasphemies, and idola- 
tries, since devised by monks, and proclaimed by friars ; but we can- 
not overlook his treason to Edwy *, and his connivance at the much 
grosser crimes of Edgar. It were as easy to justify f the conduct of 
Judas Iscariot, as that of Dunstan in those respects. He bad, says 
l>art, a very large share of superficial holiness and austerity, but we 
know not how to judge of what was under it. " If he was privy to 
the tricks and juggles which go under the name of miracles in his 
time, he must have been the vilest of impostors." Some of these it it 
difficult to acquit him of. Odo | and Dunstan have been deified for vio- 
lating the laws of God and nature, for persecuting even to death married 
men, an unnatural and impious measure, indirectly forbidden by St. Paul, 
and directly prohibited by St Gregory. Ethelgar succeeded Dunstan, 
but lived little more than a year. Siricius, abbot of Augustine's, and 
bishop of Wilton, was translated to our see in 989 ^ historians censure 

and Uie former also omiti that of Elsine. Dart seemi to doabt that this Britbdm it the nae 
BM the bishop of Winchester (the successor of Elsine), whom Milner makes the architect of 
that cathedral, a native of Winchester, and builder or founder of Ely; Fetertmrgh, and Thoiw 
ney } a man of talents, learning, and piety. (See Milner*s Winch, vol. i. p. l»90 But they are 
tridently very different persons. 

* Henry of Huntingdoo, ** who was do monk,** speaks of Edwy and his reign as beiaf 
decorous, laudable, and good. Rex autem predictus Edwi noil UlaudMlUer regnl insulam te« 
nuit. Edwi rex anno regni sul quinto cum in principio regnum qjus dtcmlimimt flortrec, pffb«> 
pera & Ictabunda exordia mors immatmra perrupit. L. 6. 

t Milner vainly attempts to justify the brutal outrage on Blgiva, by sigring that Edwy wtm 
'* a prey to a wicked woman of great beauty and high birth, being aesrly reUatd t» kmrnff, bf 
name Algiva, who together with her grown>up daughter, inveigled and corrupted him to suck 
a degree, as to cause him, soon after he had been crowned and anointed, to leave the corooa- 
tion feast.** Hist. Winch, p. IM. Now that being who could accuse or suspect a youth oC 
thirteen of criminal connexion with a mother and daughter, Us rsfolioitt, must unite to the 
ignorance of a monk, the perverse soul of a Jesuit, and the heart of an assassin. As to Odo, % 
Dane, he might retain some hereditary ferocity } but for Dunstan, whose only proof of taienta 
is his obstinate cruelty, his memory must for ever be consigned to the execration of cvcij 
Christian and rational being. 

t In his Pastoral Letter, or Constitution, he writes, « I strictly cnwwiif and charge, that 
BO man presume to lay any tax on the possessions of the clergy, who are the sons of God, and 
the sons of God ought to be Aree f^m all taxes. If any man dares to disobey the discipline of 
the church in this particular, he is more wicked and impudent than the soldiers who citiclSed 
Christ. I coannoad the king, the princes, and all in authority, to obey, vrith groat humUity, tltf 
•rchbishopa and bishops, for they have the keys of the kingdom of heaven,** ltc« 

(oJ 
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him as a bad politician for advising tribute to the phindering Danes. 
He died in 994^ was succeeded by Alfric, iBIfric, or Aluric, who was 
educated at Abingdon, made abbot of St. Alban's^ bishop of Wilton, 
and consecrated in Canterbury 995, and died 1005. He was a 
morale pious^ and learned man, who compiled several sermons and 
homilies^ translated a great part of the scriptures into Saxon, and la- 
boured during the dreadful wars with the Danes, to restore the ancient 
principles and discipline of the church *, Elphage, or Alfage, bishop 
of Winchester, was translated to our metropolitan see in 1006 ; about 

* A* the doctrine* tmfht by the leeraecFend pkmt archbishop Alfric, in hit Homilie*, are 
predMly those of the present church of England, althoagh promulgated in the tenth centmy } 
they may be considered as forming a part of our metropolitan church history, and necessarily no- 
ticed here. The Lord's Prayer, Apostolic and Nicene Creeds, present no rariations. Rcspectin| 
the allefed superiority of Peter, we find the following rery judicious exposition of our Saviour't 
wonls, directly opposing the papal pretensions : ** The Lord said to Peter, thou art stony, for 
the strength of his belief and for the steadfastness of his confession, he took upon him that 
same. Because he submitted himself with a constant mind to Christ, who is called stone by 
St. Paul ) I will btdld my duurch upon tki$ttome, that is^upon the belief which thou confessest. All 
6od*s church is built upon this stone { that is, on Christ } for he is the ground-wall, the founda- 
tioB of all the building of his own church. He that buildeth not upon this grooad-wall, hit 
work will fall to great ruin." Against the idolatry of worshipping saints and Images, It Is ob- 
scred, " Get thee behind me, satan ; It is written, man shall worship his Lord, and him only shaU 
he serve. It is written In the old law, that no man shall pray to any thing, but to God alone | 
hecause no creature is worthy that honour, but he alone who is the maker of all things | to him 
maif we ought to pray. He only Is very Lord and very God. We desire interceaskm of ho^ 
men (who are living) that they will intercede for us to their Lord and our Lord. Nevertheless 
we do not pray to them, as we do to God, nor will they suffer it, as the angel said to John the 
aposde, when he would have fallen at his feet, Doit9ot: bow mot tkjfe\/ to w, I am GotP$ ssfw 
94uU 0* thou ttri, end (Ay hrolker : pray to Qod only," The preposterous doctrine of transubstaa* 
tSBtion and the actual corporeal presence had no existence in our Saxon English church. *' Th« 
cncharistis Christ's body, not corporeally but ghostly { not the body in which he suffered, but 
the body of which he spoke when he blessed bread and wine to the eucharist^ one night before 
his snUering, and said of the blessed kread, thitUm^ body : and again of the blessed wine, tki$ it 
sty Mood wkich it thtd for many/or tkeforgivawtt ^ ttw. Understand now, that the Lord wh* 
could turn that bread before his snlTering to his body, and that wine to his Mood, ghostly hr 
•piritually, that the same Lord Messeth daily (or can bless) by tlie hands of the priest, bread 
and wine to his ghosUy body and to his ghostly blood 1** No words can be more clear, just, or 
pious J none more worthy an enlighuned Christian expositor of this holy sacrament, than the 
above. The defence therefore of the church of England, against the false charges of papists, 
who pretend that we have deviated from the ancient fSsith, and introduced new doctrines, i4>* 
pears perfect and irresistible from this exposition. In addition to this, we shall subJMn the 
jndidotts remarks of the translator (E. Elstob), of the Saxon English Homily, on the birth>day 
•fGregoiy. 

" From the instances given of the faith, worship, and discipline introduced by St. Augus- 
tine, aikd continued for so long a time in the Saxon English church. It will appear that we have 
imjnired <tf Oiegoiy concerning the faith transmitted to us ; and find, to our great satisfisctioa* 
that we still retain it in the Apostles and Nicene Creeds, and in the Holy Scriptures. But he 
knew nothing of the Trent articles, neither do we' acknowledge them. We have inquired of 
our elders Augnstine and his assistants, what reverence was paid to the Roman see, and perceive 
that oar ancestors paid that reverence which the Christian religion allows to a fellow-labourer, 
who pretended not to lord it over God*s heritage, but must declare that neither they nor we 
ought to reverence an usurped supremacy and a corrupt church 1 We perceive also, that they 
then had, and we still retain, those two sacraments which Christ appointed In his church, 
agreeable to their intent, without the corruption of the mass and tiansubt tantiation. We havo 
those ritea and ceremonies, free fh>m all superstition, which are most reverend and decent in the 
•errice of God, keephig dose to St. Gregory's directions to St. Augustine, and most convenient 
fcr the stile of our church. The altars which they erected, the heterodox have destroyed. We 
•dbere to the original Catholic faith) tlie papists have added new and heterodox notions to the 
Christian belief, and impose them as artieles of faith. They have forsaken the ways of their 
fathers St. Gregory and St. Peter, by bringing in so many novelties and absurdities ; adopting 
nU the errors, superstitions. Images, and Impieties of idolatry and transubstantiation, and those 
vtbcr bltmitlMa which •• much deflue tb« Roman cbvch at this day." P. Iv. 
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srren years after the Danes took and desolated this city, carried off 
the archbishop, and brought hiin to London, with the hope of getting 
ransom ; but he nobly refused all their overtures, and after keeping 
him in prison some time, had him stoned to death at Greenwich, in 
May 1012. He has been canonized as a martyr. Liring, Elfstane or 
Athelstane, next succeeded from the see of Wells ; during the barbarous 
incursions of Swane and the Danes, he dastardly fled from his distressed 
flock to the continent. When Canute was crowneil, be returned, and 
became a great benefactor to his cathedral, repairing the roof and other 
parts which the Danes had burned, by piling combustible matter in 
barrels one above another. He died in 1090, and was succeeded by 
Ethelnoth or Agelnoth, son of earl Egalmare, and a Gastonbury scholar. 
When at Rome for his pall, he is said to have purchased the arm of 
Augustine, bishop of Hyppo, for 100 talents of silver, and one of 
gold. The abbey of Reculver, granted by king £dred to Christ 
Church in 949, remained undissolved till the prelacy of the good 
Ethelnoth. He had considerable influence over Canute, and directed 
him to works of piety and munificence. According to Harpsfield, he 
was very faithful to his word, and refused to crown Harold, because 
he had promised to Canute to crown none but the children of Emma* 
He died in 1038, and Eadsius or Eadsin, became our metropolitan. 
Of the origin of this prelate, little is known that merits confidence ; 
he was a secular priest and chaplain to Canute. After bis consecration, 
it is alleged that he was afflicted with disease, and by the intrigues of 
earl Godwin, and the weakness of Edward Confessor, Siward, an 
abbot of Abingdon, was imposed on him as bis coadjutor. The latter wat 
called bishop, but be dying, Eadsius reassumed bisarchiepiscopal 
dignity, and died 1050. During the intrusion of Siward, he was so 
ill provided for in bis retirement, that he complained of wanting sufii- 
cient maintenance, probably, observes Innet, for his disposition to favour 
the Danish interest. Robert, a monk, who had insinuated himself into 
the favour of Edward, during bb exile on the continent, came to this 
country, was made bishop of London, and translated to Canterbury 
in 1050, or 1051. As a specimen of gratitude to bis patron and bene- 
factor, king Edward, he intrigued with the Norman faction, in con- 
sequence of which, Godwin accused him of fomenting divisions, and 
he was outlawed. He fled to France, and died in the monastery of Ge* 
metica, in 105«. Stigand, a true Englishman, bishop of Winchester, 
succeeded. To depict the real character of this great and good man, 
would far exceed our limits ; the abuse which the monks and papal 
writers down to MUner of the present day, have heaped on him/ pre 
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sents a melancholy specimen of fanaticism and malignity. He refused to 
crown William, even at his particular request, observing (say Heming- 
ford, Wykes, and all btit monkish writers), that *' he would not set 
the crown upon the head of a murderer and usurper/* The perfidious 
William, however, meanly concealed his resentment until he had secured 
his power, and then Stigand was committed to prison in Winches- 
ter, where he died. Nevertheless, his firmness contributed to preserve 
many of the Kentisih privileges, which the Norman could not annul. 
He has been accused of simony and covetousness ; the former even be- 
fore he had money, according to his accusers, to pay ; and the latter 
is sufficiently disproved, by his liberality to the churches of Ely and 
Canterbury. To sum up his character, says Dart, " he lost his see for 
not being a bigot to the court of Rome ; his liberty, for not l>eing a 
traitor to his country; and his reputation, for not being a monk. The 
first, by the greatest monster that ever held the keys ; the second, by the 
greatest tyrant and usurper that ever swayed the English sceptre j and 
the last, by the most shameless set of men, that ever wrote on history, 
who have been so cruel as to affirm his death to be the same as Judas's, 
i. e, that his bowels gushed out." 

The Norman invasion had now revolutionized the country ; fo- 
reign adventurers, who accompanied William, filled almost every place 
of honour or emolument * 5 the genius and skill of Englishmen were 
depreciated, and arrogant beings, stimulated only by rapacity and 
matchless impudence, were invested with authority to direct and rule 
Britons. Agreeable to this system, Stigand was deposed, persecuted, 
and calumniated -, an<l Lanfranc, a native of Pavia, in Italy, the son of 
a lawyer, and a lawyer himself, was consecrated metropolitan of all 
England, in 1070. This " briefless barrister,** finding that the pro- 
fession of monk was more advantageous than the bar, emigrated from 
Italy to France, where he was in several monasteries 5 became pro- 
fessor of theology and arts at Avranches, and seized the ladder of ex- 
altation, by espousing the doctrine of corporal presence, in answer 
to Berengarius, archdeacon of Angers. This insured him the pope^s 
favour $ and, consei^uently, that of the bastard duke of Normandy, who 
sought papal aid to secure his power. His conduct, as metropolitan, 
was very arbitrary 5 deposing bishops, and turning out all clergymen who 
were too honest and intrepid to approve of Norman spoliation. He 
framed laws f for the monks, issued the most cruel and unnatural de« 

* 80 Uutt, u Innet justly observes, except Wulstan, bishop of Worcester, and Siward of 
Rochester, ** there was not one bishop in ^gtand, before the end ot 1070, who wsa n<it in the 
Ikorman interest.*' Orig. Ang\. vol. ii. 

t There is a striking similarity in the Idolatrous rites of all ages and nations. The 
monotonous sterility of men*s imagination in derising new modes and objects of worship, 
preaenu one of the most unanswerable argoments in behalf of the divine inspiration of ths 
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crecs against married priests, obliging them to abandon their wives and 
children ; and endeavoured, by every means, to lay a load of obedience 
to the pope upon the shoulders of Euglishraen. He wished to influence 
the conqueror to his measures, but William was too absolute* and 
too successful, observes Dart, to be lured or threatened to own the papal 
authority. His greatest and best act was the repairing of bis cathedral, 
which he did not live to complete, and died in 1069. He nobly re- 
sisted Odo, bishop of Baieux, William*s brother, then earl of Kent, 
and obliged him to cede some property, belonging to the see, which he 
had rapaciously seized. Anselm, a friend, and fellow adventurer with 
Lanfranc, and a native of Augusta, now Aouste, in Pitdmont (not Bur- 
gundy), was consecrated arcbliishop in 1093, after the king had helfl 
the see three years vacant. He had been abbot of Bee f, and accom- 
panied an earl of Chester to this country. His disputes with Rufus and 
Henry I. are recorded in the general history of England, his banish- 

Scriptoret. The greater put of the papal ceremonies are either caricatures, or imperfect imi- 
tationi of those adopted by the Roman pagans. Thus, we find In the statatet and ordioancce 
given by Lanfhinc to bis Benedictine monies, a chapter on blood-letting* dt mmgiumU mimaurngf 
which bears much analogy to what GelHus relates of the punishment of Bonan soldiers, who 
were ordered to be bled as a remedy either for sluggish drowsiness, or stupidity, in neglect of 
discipline or duty. According to these laws, the monks must first ask leave to let blood, 
which cannot be granted at certain solemn seasons (unless in cases of immediate necessity}, 
when their absence fh>m the public serrice of their church was not to be dispensed with. But 
permission beibg obtained, the hour was to be notified to the cellarer of the conrtttt (an Im* 
portant penon among oAsiemioM monks), and those to be bled were to attend at the places 
destined for this purpose, where sereral irrational and superstitious ceremonies were ordered to 
be performed on the occasion. Afterwards, they were to appear before the prior and chapter, 
and it being then openly pronounced that such and such a firiaror brother had blood taken fntm 
him, the monk was to stand up (especially if a vein in the arm had been opened; and speak 
lor himself. If he had been guilty of a slight offence. It should be forgiven; but if it was of 
such a nature as could not be passed over without corporal punishment, then its infliction 
was deferred till he had recove r ed better health and strength after the loss of blood. This r»- 
gulation, justly observes Battely, is '* somewhat mystical, and perhaps designedly so, that 
the reputation of the members of the convent might be preserved from being publicly cbargr4 
with Irregularities and foul enormities. Such things were, like the rites of Cer«s, rdigioosly 
to be concealed. But it seems plain that the want of having blood taken, was frequently oc> 
casioned by intemperance and excess. When the lord high steward and his retinue had officially 
attended at an enthronixaUon-feast of an archbishop, it was one branch of his accustomed 
right and fee, which he claimed on going atray, to stop three days at one of the nearest manors 
of the archbishop to be bled, after the high feeding and excessive drinking at that feast.** 

« Nevertheless, William had so much confidence in his talents, that he appointed him sole 
justidaiy of England eveiy time he went to the continent. See Lambard*s Texttu Rqffmti$, 
archbishop Piurker and Brown's Fosc. itcrvai, where Lanfiranc is called Piimeqm H autot Jnglim* 
t The wortcs of Anselm have suffered much less fh>m monkish Interpolations than those of 
Theodore, whose Penittmtiate, by Petit, has been filled vrith scandalous sentences. Anselm*s 
dissertations on the Evangelists and Apostles, and on ft«e will, although enveloped in a scho- 
lastic jargon, contain judicious observations : his 153 Jv«$ or stanzas to the ** Qucenof Heaven.** 
(see this idolatry condemned, Jeremiah vii. 18. andxliv. 17.) are less obscene than those of 
•ome more modem poets; his chapters 8 and 14, in torn. ill. Indeed, are grossly indecent. It 
is worthy of remark, that as extremes meet, many of his sentiments appear to have becA 
adopted by the PurUans} and Butler has commemorated them in his Hudibias with admit*. 
ble humour. But the great feature in the character of Anselm is, that of a sycophant befbie 
be obtained power; and a haughty despot afterwards : his fhttteiy to LanfVsnc Is equally dis- 
gusting and blasphemous. In his letters to him, he always interweaves some anful touch of 
base adulation ; such as, '*your divine disposition,*' *'your wisdom,'* &c. He affected extieme 
humility, and styled himself semu scrvonun Dtif and, after his expulsion from the kingdom, 
instead of archbishop, be wrote—** servos eodesic Caatnarif tis|" yet^ he was one of the 
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ment and return ; the king*8 giving up tbe rigbt of in?estiture to the 
pope, and retaining only the nomination to sees, are also known by their 
deplorable effects. Till the reign of Rufus and Urban, tbe episcopal in- 
restiture of the staff and ring had been tlie ancient usage, and undis^ 
puted privilege of our kings ; but this rigbt being lost to the crown, and 
the celibacy^ of priests established, tbe clergy became a distinct class, 
wholly independent, either of the king or the country, of all civil law, 
and willing instruments in the bands of a papal despot : hence, our 
ill-fated country was long tbe prey of foreign wolves, till the glo- 
rious epoch of tbe reformation rescued it, we hope, for ever, from the 
miseries of foreign domination, idolatry, superstition, and ignorance. 
Although Lanfranc, Anscltn, and other Italian or French archbi- 
shops were devoted to the po|)e, they nevertheless opposed him, whenever 
their personal consequence was concerned, a proof of the real spirit by 
which they were actuated. Thus Anselra, feeling bis own importance 
diminished by tbe presence of Guido, archbishop of Vienna, a legate 
in this country, immediately opposed his residence here, as a usurpa- 
tioD, and actually compelled that prelate to leave England. Again, 
he found, that the celibacy of the clergy made them subservient to hit 
purpose i and in 1108 he enforced, at Westminster, a decree f, which 
he had procured about six years before, for the more rigorous observ- 
ance of celibacy, for the separation of husband | and wife, in defiance 
o( the direct injunctions of tbe Scriptures -, and for preventing all mar- 
ried clergymen from officiating until they had repudiated their wives ! 
Not content with introducing and luculcating this odious principle, 
he actually enforced it with a degree of brutal ferocity, which impelled 

ninert men that erer lired, permitted hi* inferior clergy to kiu his feet, and allowed the popt 
(perhaps in jest) to call him '* Uie pope and apostle of another world t'* John of Sarisb.^A Bar* 
dinian ambassd^or to George II. made, with permission, an aborUre attempt in the cathedral 
to procore some of Anaclro's bones for his roaster to worship. 

* It Is worthy of remark, that this device, like the worship of " the queen of he*Ten,»» and 
an the other antkrhristian sapersUtions, introduced by tbe popes, is precisely one of thoe« 
plagues inOkted on the Jews for their idolatry; the curse of celibacy is pronounced on them« 
as a jodgment for their disobedience. See Psal. 78, 03 ; Jerero. 7, 94 1 IS, g t 95, 10 1 and Rerclat. 
18, OS I in the latter it unquestionably applies to the abomination of Rome. 

t The passing of this decree is a direct and incontrovertible proof, that clerical celibacy 
had not originally prevailed in the Saxon-English church, contrary to the false allegations of 
Liogafd (Anciquit. Saacon church) and other popish enemies of human nature. The unblnshinf 
impudence with which the existence of celibacy among the Saxons was asserted, had almost 
deluded some enlightened Protestants. See Qwmrtertf Jtsoins, No. IS. 

t At tbe very time the English bishops were presumptuously malcing such atrocious laws, 
the dcrgy in Spidn were not only allowed to have wives, but even concubines (hamgoMU) f 
There Is much analogy b e t w een these nefisrious institutions, both being equally injurious Co 
sodeQr* •»! both unnatursl. The Spanish clerical polygamist^, however, were subject to more 
regulations than represented in the Edinburgh Review, No. 49, Oct. isiS ; where the reviewer , 
n o t wi ll t^ m idlng his professed friendship for what is vulgarly called ** catholic emancipation/* 
({. e. the exaltation of superstition and ignorance, without those moral obligations required 
firora fldence and religion), depicts the Spanish papists in no very favourable colours. The 
crMc, I n d ee d, betrays much ignorance of the Spanish laws \ and strangely confounds the his- 
torian Don Juan dc Mariana with Dr. Don Francisco Martinex y Marina, author of an essay oa 
la Atigm Jj^UmUm ds Zewi y CotHUm. 
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the monk, Mattbew Paris, to express his surprise that the king suffered 
such atrocious outrages on humanity and civil justice. Even the pope 
Paschal himself disapproved of his conduct in this respect, and ad- 
vised him to let such of the married clergy, as were sons of the 
clergy, live in peace ; a just panegyric on them, which deserves to be 
recorded, to the disgrace and shame of the celibataires, — " That the 
greatest and best of the clergy were the sons of the clergy,'* To 
Anselm has been attributed the merit of re-building a great part of our 
cathedral ; but when we consider, that his ambition and ill- nature 
kept him in a state of continual warfare, we cannot believe that he 
bestowed much expense on an edifice, the honours of which he plainly 
perceived he was not likely to enjoy. The king, according to Dicet, re- 
quired from him a thousand pounds for the archbishopric; and, likewise, 
tays Bromton, levied on him annual contributions, which made him at 
first hesitate in accepting the primacy. Anselm died in 1 109, ra his 
seventy-sixth year^ : and his unchristian stubbornness, being very in- 
jurious to the cause of religion, the king received the revenues of the 
see five years, till 1114, when Ralph or Radulphus, bishop of Roches- 
ter, was translated hither. He was so indecorously facetious, that he 
was called '* the Jester ;*' but he took his investiture from the king, 
contrary to the papal injunction, yet received his pall with an oath of 
canonical obedience to the Pope, a thing before unknown. He died 
in 1122, and was succeeded, in a few months, by W. CorboUf ; who, 
it is said, crowned Stephen, contrary to his oath to the empress Mand, 
which preyed so incessantly on his miiid, that he died shortly after, in 
1136. He was duped into the office of legate; the pope artfully be- 
stowing on him the title of " Legate of the Apostolical See," when 
he wrote to him, opposing the appointment of any such officer in Eng- 
land. He ** beautified*' his catheilral, re-dedicated it to Christ, and 

* *' In the reign of Henry VII. he was,** obierres a very judidou* and accurate cotempo- 
rary writer, *' most abthrdlj/ canonized, for ' his piety and sufTerings,' at the interceasioD and great 
expen»e of archbishop Morton.**— Bray ley*s Kent,7SS. A chapel (see pi. 11.), on the sootb-eaat 
side of the choir, still retains his name. Over this chapel it a room, which Goatling and King 
aupposed had been used as a prison for die criminal monks. A writer in the Gent. Mag. oppoaed 
this notion, alleging that the flre-place in it was for baking the sacramental wafers } bat as no 
ovens are u^ed for such a purpose, Gostling*s opinion is the more plausible. Very piolaMy it 
was occasionally ppcupied by the abandoned female, who. In convents, is technically called 
** the prior's niece/* a practice sufficiently common In all ages of monastic superstition. 

t During his primacy, the cardinal John de Crema arrived in this oonntry as papal 
legate, and held several councils, enforcing, by the most cruel measures, deriod odibacy : thia 
foreign miscreant, however, was himself caught with a woman of the town ; and so public was 
the transaction, that he was obliged tp steal away out of the country. Rudbora, Oerrase, M. 
raris, and all the monks, as well a^ more impartial chroniclers, relate the disgraceful fisct. Ano- 
ther historian states, that this worthy legate, '* In a speech to the council, at Weatmluter. 
Inveighed against the lewdness and immorality of those churchmen, who lived in a atale of 
matrimony, affirming it to be • the height of impiety for a prifst to make the body of Christ, 
« when he had lately risen from the side of a prostitute }* (for such was the appellatioa this lio^ 
tjous bigot bestowed ou the wives of the clergy). In the evening of the same day, the caidinal 
' himself, alter he had administered the eucharlat, was detected in the amw of a | 
teaan !{* 

on 
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built the priory church of St. Martin, Dover*. In 1138, Theobald, 
abl>ot of Bee, was consecrated archbishop ; he was a firm supporter of 
the papal usurpation, experienced many troubles, was rather a steady 
than an enlightened man, a ferocious misogamist, governed his monks 
sternly, and in ecclesiastical matters, a most violent bigot ; yet, in other 
respects, humane and charitable. A famine having occurred, during the 
quarrels of Stephen and Henry, he sold the church ornaments to relieve 
the poor. He was a man of little learning, and died of old age, in 1 16 1 f . 
Tbe notorious Becket was the next archbishop, who joined the popes 
in the iniquitous conspiracy " to 6x on the neck of the whole western 
world, the iron yoke of servitude, and the abominations of idolatry.*'- 
Thomas Becket was the son of a London merchant by a Syrian 
woman ) his life has been often written by friends, enemies, and im- 
partial observers, and in all of them ingratitude and treachery appear 
to be his least faults. His dedtb, in 1170, in our cathedral {, was 
perhaps entirely owing to his own malignant passions, as tbe persons 
who attacked him probably only designed to give him a severe chas- 
tisement, but not to take his life, had he not menaced and insulted 
them, calling Fitz-Urse a pimp, &c. This is acknowledged even by 
Edward Gryme or Ryme, the priest who accompanied him, and who 
received a severe wound in the arm attempting to save the sacerdotal 
malefactor. After the death of Becket, the performance of divine 
service was suspended a whole year, and the building suffered to lie 
under the dirt and filth occasioned by the multitudes of curious or 
superstitious spectators who visited it from all parts. This neglect of 
public worship was certainly not a very pious mode of expiating 
crimes, however it might be agreeable to tbe papal system. The men 
who put this imperious prelate ^o death, went to Rome and received 
absolution § from the pope, a most convenient way of atoning for 
murder. The see being vacant above three years, Richard, prior of 

♦ " In 1134 he laid, without the walli, the foundation of the priory," sayi Lyon, " and had 
It, with all its extensive buildings, finished In four years. The cartons of St. Martin were ao 
cttted bf beliaring indecently tn single and married women, both within and without the walls' 
of the town ; to the crime of gallantry, they added worldly cares, temporal pursuits, dissi- 
pations, and the wasting of their rerenues in extraTagant luxuries." Sec rer. Mr. Lyon's 
czcelleiit Htatory of Doter, vol. i. 

t Tbe tomb (see plate 9.) ascribed to him by Godwin, but denied by subsequent writers, 
•eexDt to be of somewhat earlier date. 

t Tbe iMTth end of the western ttmnsept is still called the Martyrdom, and an oblong 
•qvare marble stone remains in the floor, with a small piece of stone, about four inches square. 
Inserted in it ; where, according to the traditions, some of Becket's brains fell j and which were 
eat out, with a piece of the stone, and carried to Rome aa a sacred relic. Other stones, stained 
with hit blood, were carried to Peterborough. The miracles which this extraordinary stone hat 
wraogbt, and which are just as true as all other papal miracles, would require a ponderous vo* 
Itme to detail then. The atone is of the same quality as the greater part of the pavement of 
tlM eathedral,—* ratset yellow marble, clouded or striped with white. It is susceptible of a ' 
llae polish, and is a stratified carbonate of lime, the cJWnut ear6oHaiee coacrelioiue nra^form* of 
Haoy aad the French mineralogists. 

I Th% papal legfndistt pretend that tbejr were htuvted, doiiof the itBMdnder of dielr Uret, ' 
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Dorer, was elected to the archiepiscopal chair ; he was a man of good 
oataral dispositions^ respectable attainments^ and a useful preacher, 
^s he had none of the ambitious malignity or virulence of his prede- 
cessor, the monkish writers have accused him of inattention to church 
discipline, and fabricated ridiculous tales about his visions^ &c. Hit 
letters, and those of Fetrus Blxsensis*, prove that he respected moral 
justice and humanity. He died in 1184, and was succeeded by Bald- 
win t, who accompanied Richard to the Holy Land, where he died 
in 1 190. The domineering ambition of the monks of Christ Church, 
their subserviency to the pope, and their assumption of an exclusive 
right to elect an archbishop, having occasioned much trouble, this pre- 
late made a most laudable attempt to check their usurpations, by in- 
directly depriving them of political power. With this view he ,com- 
menced and nearly completed building a church and college for seculars, 
at Hackington, or St. Stephen*s ; but the subtle monks anticipated its 
consequence, and succeeded in persuading the pope to oblige the 
worthy archbishop to abandon his undertaking, and demolish his 
building. The monks in 1191, by main force, elected Reginald Fitz 
Joceline, a native of Lombardy, (son of Joceltne,bbbop of Salisbury), 
and bishop of Bath, but he died in foiu* weeks after. Hubert Walter, 
of West Dereham, Norfolk, and bishop of Salisbury, was chosen our 
next prelate ; he raised money for the king's ransom ; was appointed 
lord chief justiciary and lord chancellor, in which offices he con- 

by spirits ; and if any of them were wont than Uuit of Becket bteitclf^ it was certainly a great 
punishment.— Cantuar. Vite de'Sami. Bishop Hilner, indeed, has praised Becket*s Tirtues, wiUi 
as much correctness as a Frenchman the coolness of VesuTius, during an eruption. 

* Among the first consequences of Becket*s violent and treasonable efforts to set himself and 
his followers above all law and authority, was the degradation of the clergy in general : hit sa- 
gacious and Christian project of exempting them, even when guilty of civil offences, fhnn all se^ 
cttlar panishmcnt, naturally incurred the utmost indignation, and In bad minds inspired the 
bitterest vengeance. The following extract from the letters of Petras Btssensii (Peter de Blolt, 
a Fn>nchman}, archdeacon of Bath, and chancellor of Canterbury, addressed by the directioft 
of archbishop Richard, to the bishops of Ely, Winchester, and Norwich, is quite taffident 
respecting the sute of the clergy in this country, near the dose of the l«th century } and also 
of the morality of the papal see at the same period. " If a Jew (observes this prdatt), or the 
meanest lai^ be murdered, the murderer Is presently hanged for it | bnt if a priest or any 
dergyman, of whatever rank, be murdered, the murderer is only excommunicated. By thia 
" means,** he conUnues» ** it comes to pass, that the stealing of a goat or a sheep Is punished in 
a heavier manner than the murder of a priest ; y«t this, and what is still more insapportahle, it 
but what we have deserved by our ambition, usurping an authority which no waya bdonged to 
us; for by that accursed jurisdiction which we have so presumptuously assumed, we have pro- 
voked God and the King, and hare opened a safe vray to the laity to wreak thdr malice iipo» 
the dergy. Thus, a very learned and worthy priest was lately murdered in Winchetter, by 
Wm. Frecher and his wife, and they do not deny the fact| but the murderer Is gone to tbomt^ 
and makes no doubt but by protUmting his wife, who is a beautiftil woman, he shall sot only 
obtain absolution at the court of Rome, but be well paid for his journey thither.** Inneft 
HSstoiy of the English Church.— The hideous system of granting absolutions has sUU beea 
ooaUttued by the libidinous popes ; and it Is now well knovm, and matter of history, that 
If anud Oodoy, in Spain, pursued the same system of patronage, till M$j 1808, under the cyes» 
and with the knowledge of a papal cardinal and legate !— This P. BUesensis was the im wAtm, 
ngf Cave, Ivho applied the word tnauubttmtiatUin to the eucharist. 

t The « Itinerary** of this prelate through Wales, by 6ir. de Barri, soraaned CambftMiv 
who aoconpwjbd him, hM been ably tnatlated aad puhUihed by s^ 
ClfJ 
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ducted himself with equal ability and inte^iry ; and although G. 
Camhrensis has accused him of want of learning, it is unquestionable 
that he was a man of considerable talents^ virtue, and beneficence. 
He was too upright a man to answer the purposes of the monks and 
popes, and consequently incurred their hatred. He walled in the 
tower of London, improved his see with buildings, and would have 
founded a college at Lambeth, had not the pope prevented him. Hu- 
bert died in 1205 ^ and after two years disputes, elections, and annul- 
iogs, the infamous pope Innocent HI. contrary to the king*s nomi- 
nation and the choice of the monks, consecrated Stephen Langton, an 
Englishman, and chancellor of the university of Paris. This arch- 
bishop being a great favourite of the ambitious pope, he was created a 
cardinal* of St. Chryssosone, assisted the enemies of his country 
against his lawful sovereign -, and died in 1228. In 1220, the remains 
of Becket were removed from the undercroft, and placed in a most 
splendid and costly shrine f , erected in the new chapel of the Holy 
Trinity. The feastings and expenses attending this parade of super- 
stition were so enormous, that Langton entailed a debt on his see, 
which Boniface, his third successor, was scarcely able to liquidate. 
Kicbard Wethershed, called the great, a man of talents and learning, 
succeeded Langton ; but died within three years. In 1234, Edmund of 
Abingdon, son of Edward Rich, and chancellor of Sarum, was con- 
secrated ', he was at continual variance, either with th^ monks or 
friars t» the king or the pope ; felt deeply the miseries of his country; 
abandoned his charge in 1240 ; went abroad ) died in a few months 

* For an account of the ceremonies of stopping tfie new made cardinal** month, by the pope, 
«lid thereby depriving him of the right of speaking his opinion In consistories, or congregations, 
and of having either an active or passive voice for a time, see ** It CarAmlUmo di Sia, Ckieta.** 

t Accounts may be foond in all «jur historians, of the ridiculous cxtiavaganoe of this mono- 
ment, vrhich had much more rcsrmbUnce to the pageantry of oriental idolatry, than Christian 
laiioiiaUty. It possssscd, however, the necessary art of monej'-malcing j and *Mt is a curious 
fact,'* observes Lyttleton, ** that while at the altar of Christ no oblations were made, and veiy 
fSew at that of the Virgin Mary }" the amount in one year, at Beclcet's, was qm/. 0s. M. 
another melanclioly proof of the vrorship of dead men in preference to the Deity 1 

t The principles and conduct of the friars are well described even by Matthew Paris, who 
relates the controversy for superiority between the Dominicans and Franciscans, the former 
arriving in this coantry about 1917, the latter in ItM. The Franciscans go with sandals only 
oa tbair feet, and are called barefooted friars, and wear plaited cords round their waist, aa 
marks of humility. '* They had not been 84 years In this country, when they were in posses- 
sion of mansioiis like the stately palaces of kings, surrounded with high walls, and living In 
the greatest magnificence, lliey diligently attend on rich men dying when they know that 
there k plenty of wealth, tliat they may All themselves with booty ; they extort confessions, 
procure wills aad testaments to be aoade privately, and recommend themselves only to the 
charity of testators. Hence no believer thought he could be sa\ed unless guided by those friars, 
either the preaching (Dominican) or minors (Franciscan). They are eager to obtain privileges, 
attend nobles and sutesmen, and always throw themselves Into concerns of marriages : they se- 
dnloasly put in execution all papal exactions and extortions. In their preaching they are either 
AibooM flatterers or bitter reprovers { they betray private confidence, or are unvrary or unwise 
in tlieir repreheiMiofts. They insult and abuse all other orders, despite the Benedictines and 
Augustines, and repute the Cistertians to be rude, simple, halMaymen, and mere rustics } the 
black mottka to be proud e^cures.'* This portrait of friars in the iSth century will be found* 
on inspection, to be very applicable to Umm of the nnited Protestn&t kingdom, even at t|it 
V»ent day, almost OOO yean liter. 
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after j and was deified in 1245. At the instance of queen Eleanoi" 
the stubborn monks elected her uncle Boniface, son of the duke of 
Savoy, archbishop ; he was confirmed in 1243, and entbronized * in 
1249. This prelate paid the debts of his predecessors, amounting to 
S^^2,000 marks, by obtaining a year*s rent of all the vacant livings in his 
diocese : he founded a collrge at Maidstone ; but, as he was no friend 
to the monks, they have represented him as an illiterate, haughty, 
overbearing, and most rapacious man ; universally hated ; and once in 
danger of being killed in London, " for beating the prior of St. Bar- 
tholomew's, at a pretended visitation f-*' He ** fled with his spoil to 
his own country," where he died in 1270. Yet Birchington says be 
was a great friend to the poor. Robert Kilwardy, a Dominican friar, 
contrary to the will of the monks, was appointed by the pope to ibis 
see ^ in 1272: be was a sturdy partizan of the Dominicans; built: 
Black- Friars, in London ; and obtained some celebrity as an orator,^ 
logician, and critic. In 1277, the pope made him a cardinal, when 
he resigned his see, and retired, after collecting 5000 marks, to Italy > 
where he died shortly after, supposed by poison. In 1279 John Peck«* 
bam was likewise raised to our see by the pope, contrary to the 
election of llobert Burnel, bishop of Bath, and the wi&b of the king. 
He was a Franciscan ; I)ut his exaltation was a mere act of rapacity, 
in order to extort money ; for the pope threatened him with excom- 
munication, if be did not pay him 4000 marks §. He was a man of 
learning, founder of the college at Wingham, tolerably well disposed^ 
and severe only to adulterers. In 1292 be died, and was succeeded: 
the following year by Robert Winchelsey ||, who was educated in the 
grammar school of this city^, was one of the greatest friends to litera-. 

* The reader who wishes to know more of the pompous and irrational ceremonica of ea- 
thronization, a» it was called, may consult Somner*s and Battely** Antiquities. 

t Dttcarel alleges, that to atone for this outrage, he built (rather repaired) Lamhetb pdaoe. 
See Nichols' history ; and more particularly Brayley*s ** Concise Account of Lambeth Palace,** 
4to. 1806 } containing many curious plates, coloured and gilded portraits, &c. ; with views of th« 
Lollard's tower and prison, where so many unfortunate " heretics" were tortured, &c. The pre- 
sent archbishop, Dr. Manners Sutton, has getterously purchased a neat residence near Craydont 
called Addington House, for the future use of his see. 

t King Edward refused him the temporalities, until he could make a public protestation, at- 
m council in Westminster, that the grant was of his own ** mere grace and fisTour, and not tnm 
any right j" the pope having rejected William Chillcnden (who was elected by the monks), «*ooa- 
tnry to his prerogative, to the laws of the realm, and to the liberties of the English chttfcb.** 

( The archbishop was accustomed to call ihe pope's letter, conuining this atindons 
menace, in the true spirit of a highwayman, — lltmi korrUnH$ in a»pect» tt imililM Itrrikitii. He 
also had »000 marks to pay for bis predecessot, «nd 90OO for his enthronixation. 

I In I99i>, he was vulgarly insulted by two papal legates, who arrived in this co«ntiyt» 
•ettle a dispute between the English and French kings, by being obliged. In return for his hos- 
pitality, to make hb cross-bearer lower his cross, that theirs might be exalted. Dmcsrel** Crsf. 
dim. The archiepiscopal palace at Croydon, once the asylum of learning, piety, and hospitality, 
is now in ruins j the grand «ntrance-arch only remaining, with the hall, which Is at present 
used as a drying-loft to the aH^joining bleacbfield, where cloth is bleached withont science, as 
the h<iuse is inhabited vrithout clTility. 

5 It is not improper here to confirm the remark, made p. (fc)>* hy adverting to the many 
good and great men, who were bom and edooate d in tlite city or itt vicinity, and whose MiMa* 

(iiaj 
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tiire, the most humane and cbaritahle to the podr^ and altogether a - 
prelate of distinguished learning, talents, and virtues; hts quarrels whb 
the king a|)pear to have originated in his dislike of innovation^ and other 
social virtues, which perhaps would have heen less equivocal had he 
shewn less zeal for the [laramount authority of the church. He died 
in 1313 ; aud such was his beneficence to the poor^ that his memory 
escaped the last disgrace, that of papal deification. 

We have now brought the history of our metropolitan see, to the 
period when it and Christ Church priory lost the absolute control of 
ecclesiastical affairs in this country. The unbounded ambition of the 
popes, and the introduction of regularly organized bodies of propagan- 
dists, under various denominations of friars, and with them the abo- 
minable rite of aiu'icular confession^, soon effected a revolution in the 
hierarchy. Luxury and effeminacy had somewhat impaired the ardourf 
of the monks or cloistered friars | ; the arohbishops* § influence suuk^ 

tre recorded in Ute mnals of Mciety, as •tateamen, waniori, divine*, philoaophert, and poets. 
It is equally worthy of notice, that they all evinced extraordinary probity and bencNulence, 
as well as genius : thos, sirs P. SMney. T. Randolph, F. WaUyngham, H. Wotton, the ancient 
ardiitect } T. Wyatt, first English versifier of the psalms ; and admiral Kooke (whose monument 
appears in our cathedral, and whose great character is fairly appreciated in Campbeirs Lives of 
Ute Admirsls) } general Wolfe, bishops Gunning and Retcher, deans Comber and Spencer, the 
great Dr. Harvey, Uie antiquary and Saxon lexicographer, Somneri the naturalist, Dr. Plott | 
and Dr. Flodd, who first made a telescope in this country ; the mathematicians, Billingsle^ 
Xlord mayor of London), and Wallis} with Hawkesworth, Theobald, Smart, Mrs. Carter, fcc 
iflioae lives illustrate the sentiment of our national dramatist— 

** Kent, in the Commentaries Cmwr writ. 

Is term*d the civU*$t place of all this islei 

Svreet is the country, because full of riches, 

The people liberal, valiant, active, wealthy.*' 
* For a correct notion of the hideous consequences of " this instrument of crimes and soaree 
•(hypocrisy }** to which Is " attributed neatly all the crimes committed by the community in 
Sicily," see Blaquiere*s Letters, I. igo-S, 8vo. 1813 — *' Even in confession plotting sins anew.** 
t Gibbon, in his famous chapter on '* monastic life,** observes, with more truth than 
vsoal, *' a cruel unfeeling temper has distinguislied the monks of every age and country ; their 
fltem indifference, which is seldom mollified by personal friendship, is influenced by religious 
(superttitious) hatred, and their merciless xeal has strenuously administered the holy office of 
Uie Inquisitiun.** We concur, however, vrith a most ingenious and leametl defender of the' 
Christian fisith, who has ably exposed the puerilities of unitarianism, that Gibbon's work. 
Independent of his gross obscenity, *' appears, not a fkithful impartial history, but a disgusting 
tismie of misrepresentations and falsehoods, disguised under studied embellishments of lan>* 
gnage, and dictated by pride, ignorance, and malice.** Jones*s Ecclesiast. Researches, proving 
Phllo and Joaephus Christians, and apologists of the faith. We hope this writer will not 
forget that orthodoxy and sound judgment, in every department of knowledge, are much more 
intimately allied than vulgarly supposed. 

t For the sake of brevity, and to avoid repetition, all cloistered religious are in this work 
indiscriminately called, according to the usage of convents, monks or friars } the term >Hcr 
•Ignifying brother } every monk Is a friar, but every friar is not a monk. When any particular 
«rder of friars is mentioned, then they are called after their order or dress, as Dominican, black, 
white, &c. friars. This is consistent with the practice of rdigtoos cenobites, who never say 
monk John, or monk Thomas, but ft-iar John, &c. 

I The importance of the ** primate and metropolitan of all England,** originally <* by the 
fince of God,** latteriy " by Divine Providence, archbishop of Canterbury,** may be estimated * 
firom the following subordinate officers, in papal times ) <* the bishop of London vras considered 
as his dean in the college of bishops, his office being to summon councils i the bishop of Win« 
ton, his chancellor ; the bishop of Sarum vras his precentor, to begin the service when he was 
prtscntf tlM bishop of Worcester vras his chaplain i and Rochester his cross-bearer) and he 
contended strenuously for the same obedience from the archbishop of York, as he himself paid 
totiieseeof Rome.** I]asted*s Kent, 8elden*s Tides, and Parker*s An tiq. He vras also denomi- 
nated ptiriardt, firon to jnrisdicUoa extcDding over Eogland, SooUaad* Irelaodit »ad the 
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a^ that of the popes rose, and new orders of friars appeared, no less 
hungry, ambitious, energetic, and rapacious, than the Norman in- 
vaders. The conflicts of jarring interests, the undisguised effi>rts of kna* 
Very and folly, present little to engage the attention of the philoso- 
phical inquirer, and still less the feelings of the benevolent Christian. 
Auricular confession had extirpated every sentiment of chastity from 
the female heart * ; and ignorance and papal tyranny had reached that 
point of excess, which henceforward contributes to effect their own 
downfal. From this scene of human degradation we turn, with 
pleasure, to retrace that of human ingenuity, in the natural history of 
one of the first religious edifices extant. 

Notwithstanding the numerous histories which have been written 
of Christ Church cathedral and priory, there is still much unknown 
respecting its origin and condition, previous to the Norman invasion. 
No writer mentions the first erection of a church where our cathedral 
now stands; but many authors suppose, with great probability, that 
the original building had been a temple, used by the Christians in the 
Roman army -, that it had afterwards been converted into the service 
of idob by the Saxons ; and finally given by Ethelbert to Augustine, 
for the purpose of a Christian church. It is not however presumed, 
that this same building remained perfect from the days of the Romans 
till those of the Normans 3 on the contrary, some edifice must have 
been erected here in the 7th or 8th century ; and the strongest pro- 
bability is, that archbishop Theodore, and abbot Adrian, the Cartha- 
ginian, commenced the work, which might be finished by archbishop 
Bregwine about 760 f. Gostling, indeed^ and several other judicious 

Abglo-galUc proTinces ) hence the Rppellation, ** patriarch*8 chair,*' a seat compoaed of three 
•tones, in the form of a cluur, which still exists in the eastern end of the cathedral. The arch^ 
bishopric once possessed sixty knights' fees, or 40,000 acres, as a barony. See Madox. 

* For the consequences, see Bowles's admirable ** Remarks on Female Manners.** 9d edlc 
t Ledwlch, and other antiquaries, on the authority of a passage in Osbem, hare dated iu 
origin In 74ft} the former author considers the undercroft an ** Iseum, or chapel of Isis, or an 
early imitation of Roman models." Archaeol. t. 180. Among the ornaments still exisUng we 
recognised some Tery similar to those on the ruins of edifices at Cartilage (Shaw's Travels in 
Barbary), and may have been imitated by Adrian. One of the Terxacotas In the British 
Museum, No. 30, exhibits a curious specimen of two circular arches, with spiral fluted columns, 
having central bands, and a kind of billet ornament along the upper moulding of the arch, 
while the subjects beneath are all Egyptian, being the Nile, a boat, crocodiles, ibises, and a 
h>und house, with a circular headed door, like the andent German houses on Ttajan's column. 
Whoever compares these ornaments with those in our cathedral, will perceive the analogy. These 
Ikcts tend to confirm the opinion of Ledwich, that the figures on the capitals in the undercroft 
*re of Egyptian origin. This tenracota, however, is supposed of Etruscan manufacture. A Syriac 
Ms. of the Evangelists, written A. D. 586, has several figures of circular arches, with aigzag 
and billet ornaments, with foliated capitals, the leaves being split into a triangle at the base. 
Ledwidi describes the figures on the capitals In the undercroft as an aeluras, or Egyptian cat, aa 
Ill-formed hawk killing a serpent, an Egyptian gryphon, a gladiator and lion, a horseman with m 
cap and trowsers, a sheep, a Roman equestrian figure, a double-headed anubns bestriding a 
double-headed crocodile, a man sitting on the head of another, and holding a fish and c«p, a bitJ 
destroying a crocodile, a satyr on two deers, two birds on a Roman masque, a monster, having a 
cock's head, winged shoulders, body human, and playing with a bow on a violin ; beknr it Is m 
icalene triangle, opposite is a grotesque blowing a trumpet, the head and boms like a goat» 
posteriors hunua | tbes« he Gonsidacd Egyptian hieroglyphica the Unpon of which Ia or* 
(cq) 
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ohsenrers, conskler the origin of the undercroft to be co-eral t^ith thit 
of Grytnhftld^s crypt at Oxford, believed to be erected in the 9th cen- 
tury*. The similarity of the figures on the capitals of the columns has 
sanctioned this notion, which we feel uo anxiety to controvert. Yet, 
although we have nothing but analogy and circumstances to support 
any opinion respecting the original church, and the erection of the 
present undercroft, the monk £((mer has given us an imperfect de- 
scription of its primitive form. It appears to have been very simple, 
nearly a parallelogram, with two towers or entrance porches on its 
north and south side, very near its west end 5 at the east end was a 
part raised on arches, and terminating circularly, over which were 
two altars and a presbyterium. Under this elevated part was a crypt 
or undercroft, the floor of which was level with that of the choir, 
nave, and the entrance porches or transept, near the west end. At the 
extremity of the west end was another altar and archbishop^s chair; 
somewhat raised above the floor of tbe nave and choir. Such was the 
plan of the ancient building, from which the present edifice gradually 
arose. That the floor of the undercroft was originally level with tbe 
•cljacent grounds, cemetery, gateway, &c. cannot be doubted. It i» 
equally certain, that the existing buildings, from the western transept to 
Trinity chafiel, as well as the north-west tower at the west end, were 
constructed long prior to the Norman invasion f. We know, from 
Osbem, that Odo, in 938, repaired the walls}, and covered the whole 
roof with lead 5 which, as justly observed by Mr. Dallaway §, "is a 
very early instance of such an application of that metal.'* That Lan« 
franc, however, exerted himself to repair the building cannot be 
doubted -, but as the walls of the choir are crooked, and otherwise 
marked with innovation, it is evident that they could not be built, as 
we now see them, by the same architect ||. 

plained by Porphyiy, TertaUlan, &c. Figures, not very dUtimilar, lately esAtted In Xerez <e la 
Prontera, and were ascribed to the Moors, yet it it probable that all of them may have had one 
vommon origin. 

* Mr. Denne and Mr. Essex, two very respectable judges, consider It of a prior date. 
(Archaeol. x.). Mr. Malcolm, Gent. Mag. for September 1813, gives a view of the pillar placed 
vnder the centre of an arch, in order to support it, as an undoubted work of Lanfranc j and 
certainly the pillar b more modem than the arch. The curious Allet ornament, on tbe south 
wall, outside. Is ascribed to Odo by Mr. Denne. 

t ** The walls of the choir, even at this moment, have marks sufficient to jnsti/y the 
opinion, that they were built before the days of Anselm, or his predecessor Lanfranc. If we 
ascribe the rerooting and raising the alur, the pavement at that part with beautiful and costly 
stones, the adding the west cross isle and nave, and building the angel steeple (now called 
Bell-harry), to Anselm { and the priors Emulph and Conrad, and the magnificent finishing of 
the whole, by the last of these, after Emulph was made abbot of Peterborough, and the arch- 
bishop dead, I trust reason and history will join in confirming our opinion." GostUng, 

t "The Danes," observes Gostling, *' to destroy the roof, with which Odo had covered in 
this ohurch, set fire to it by piling up wooden vessels for that purpose. This shews that if» 
Wfore the Norman invasion, most of our monasteries and churches were of wood, all were cw« 
tainly not so."~Egelnoth repaired the devasution of tbe Danes. 

I Wild's Canterbury, p. ft. 

I The nOaappUrattoa of tenu by moakiHi anthoca, cerUinly one of their moec ?enial 

fddj 
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It 18 true, some able writers^ have called all the parts of this 
building, with Saxon arches^ the woik of Lanfranc ; but this is satis- 
factorily answered by referring to the short pciiod of only seven yearS/ 
which Edmer says he was in completing it f. Others again, presuming 
that all the conflagrations X which this cathedral has experienced, al- 
ways occasioned a new re-ecliHcation» give it even a much more recent 
origin § than the days of Lanfranc ||. Accordingly, historians attri- 
bute the choir and its aisles to William Senensis, a professional archi- 
tect, about 1180; who, being severely wounded by a /all on the 
building, returned to the continent to lecover his health -, the work 
which he had begun was 6nished by William Anglus, or the English- 
n)an, one of the first natives recorded after the conquest, as a professor 
of the building art. To this same William Englishman is attributed 
the building of the eastern transept. Trinity chapel, and Becket's ' 
crown, about 1184. During the priorship of Henry de Estria, was 
erected the admirable screen at the west end of the choir ^. 

crrore, has evidently mixled many respectable modern writers, who have h«nce inferred, Uiat 
the Nonnant were the architecu of all uur buildings. Thus, when Edmer saya, Uiat Lanfranc 
(not a Norman, but an Italian, like most of William's prelates,) built our cathedral • ^tadn* 
memUt, he could only mean, as observed by Mr. Dallaway, that he repaired it from the grouBd 
upwards. Gostling translates the passage very properly, " almost from the foundation.*' 

* Brayley's Kent. As an instance of the influence of popular prejudice or habit, it may be- 
«bterved, that many intelligent writers have called the architect, William Senensis, ** William 
•f Sens, in Normandy ;** whereas Sens is in Champagne : could we rely on the orthography of 
this name, it clearly indicates him to be of Sienna In Italy, and not Sens in Prance. As to the 
•rroneous term, " Norman architecture," it has been fully abandoned, by the acknowledgement 
•fa writer in UieOent. Mag. for Dec. 1813, p. 536. 

f More has been ascribed to Lanfranc than he merited, at appear* from Somaer: ** I readv" 
■aya he, •• that archbishop L. was a great benefactor to the repair of the city walls.— So saith 
Mr. Lambard, and so Stow, followed by Speed. But no other story mentiooa itj no, not that of 
his life and acts, written by archb. Parker." 

t According to Gcrvase, it suffered considerably by Are at three different tiihes, in 101 1, in 
1001, and in 1 174 ; the latter destroyed *• Conrad's glorious choir }" the **lcad fkom the roof waa 
melted into the joints of the pavement, as appeared at the graving of the choir, about 1706, when 
acme alterations being made in the pavement, as much of that lead waa picked up by tome of 
the workmen as made two larjte glue.pou.*' — Gostling. 

f Hence, perhaps, the erroneous statement of Stow, who says, that 8t. PanPs cathedral 
being burnt in loe?, Maurice, bishop of London, built another ** npon arches or vaults of 
stone, for defence of fire ; which was a manner of work, before that time, unknown to the people 
of this nation, and then brought in by the French ; and the stone was fetched fiom Caen, in 
Normandy." St. Afor^i/ow chunb, London, being built about the same time and manner; 
that is, on arches of stone, was thercfore called, he says, St. Mary le Bow, a* Stratford bridge 
being first built with arches of stone, was called Stratford U Bott. ** This, doubtless," observes 
Somner, •' it that new kind of architecture, the continuer of Bede (whose words Malmesbuiy 
hath taken up) intends, where speaking of the Normam income, he saith you may obaer>e 
•very where in villaceK, churches { and in cities and villages, monasteries, erected with a new 
kind of architecture,— aoro gencre od^caiMft." Aniiq. Cant. p. 8d. 

I The monk Eadwin's drawing (Vetust. Monu.) made between 1190 and 1174, tnlficiently ' 
tfsproves this notion. 

% This worthy prior was elected in 1985, filled the office forty*seven yean, and died at the 
age of ninety-two. According to the registers and obituary of the church, as cited by Battely, 
In IS04 and 5, he built the great stairs leading to the west door of the choir, and had this ex- 
quisite screen (now surmounted with the organ, built for Handel's commemoration), erected 
mt an expense of (>3«/. 7«. 9d. Mr. J. Wild thinks the workmanship ol tliis screen too fine to be 
erected at so early a period , but this is no objection to the clear sutement of the facts by the 
least equivocal authority, the church records. The sculpture indeed Is in some respects not sur- 
passed, if not unequalled, in the present age { the series of re c ta a cd or tabemaded arches^ form- ' 
tag the doorway into the choir, the canopied niches for Mary in the centre, a^d the apoailca o» 
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From this period the cathedral remained till about 1377> when 
the western transept was re-edified, under tlie auspices of archbishop 
Sudbury, of Suffolk, who was barbarously murdered on Tower bill, by 
the Wat Tyler rebels. The nave, cloisters, and chapter-house (a 
part only of the latter), are attributed to the skill and piety of prior 
Thomas Chillenden. This prior presided over the establishment from 
1391 to 1411; and was aided in his labours at the cathedral by 
archbishops Courtney and Arundel. About 1412, the chantry of 
Henry IV. (pi. iii.) was constructed; but unfortunately its architect 
is not named. About 1455, prior Thomas Goldstone the first, built 
the south-west tower* and porch, and the virgin chai>el, now called the 
deans*, on the east side of the Martyrdom. Archbishop Chichely fur- 
l>ished him with money to carry on the works. Priors Selling and Gold- 
stone the second, between 1472 and 1617, aided by archbishop Morton, 
raised the centre or Bell-harry tower (formerly the angel steeple). Agree- 
able to the taste of that age, rebusses or hieroglyphics of Goldstone and 
Morton still appear on this work, the former three gilded stones, and 
the latter, Mor and a tun. Such are the dates and names to which 
historians assign the erection of the various parts f of our cathedral -, 
and it is worthy of remark, that among all the claimants for the 
honour of contributing to so noble an edifice, not one has assumed the 
merit of raising the north-west tower, which prior to 1703, was sur- 
mounted with a leaden spire, 100 feet high. This part, therefore, we 
ipay venture to consign to Saxon-English genius {. Of the same remote 
origin are the nameless towers on the west wall of the eastern transept 
on both sides of the choir. The tower also in the chapel of St. An- 
drew, now the prebendal vestry, on the north side of the cathedral, 

each »\At, tht flnely-ezecoted onumenta of roMt and twisted vlnet, and the six regal statues \m. 
firoQt, which, although somewhat mutilateil, are still admirable examples of grace and dignity, 
present such an assemblage of ancient beauty and skill, that must equally gratify the artist, 
amateur, or casual observer. With respect to its age, sculpture is an art, not a science, and its 
excellence chiefly depends on manual dexterity, without any reference to mental cultiTation. 
The flnely>sculptured idols in the museum of the East India House, prove that the Hindoos, 
luywever deficient in sdentiflc attainments, possess great mechanical address. 

* It cont^ns a ring of eight bells and a clock, which strikes the boure on a larger bell, weigh- 
ing 7M)0lbs. This tower has been called Bell Dunstan and Oxford steeple, from iu founderChichely, 

t LitUf attention has been paid to the mosaic work in Trinity chapel, noticed by Gough, 
which contained the zodiacal signs, some of which still exist, although much defaced. The 
.figures are very curious and interesting, when considered with reference to our historical know- 
ledge of astronomy. Sir W. Drummond has lately endeavoured to prove, that many parts of 
the Old Testament allude to the sodiac, and treau the subject with the levity of a child turning 
over dictionaries of unknown languages, and stopping at such words or charactcra as attract 
.fiincy or gratify caprice.. But whoever reflects coolly on this head, will soon be convinced that 
our knowledge of the sodiac Is so fkr beyond the powers of human invention, that it must ori- 
ginally have been revealed to man, and will consequently be neither surprised nor alarmed at 
finding aUusions to it in the Bible. The worship of the planets Is there dearty condemned. 

t From the small stones of which it is built (according to Mr. Essex, Archaol. Iv. on th« 
antiquity of brick and stone buildings in England), we must consider its origin to be Saxon or 
BngUsh, prior to Norman times. If we calculate, with geologists, that stone, such as it contisU 
pt, exposed to the weather, loses by decomposition about one tenth of an inch every centoiy, 
)u actual state would indicate the lapae of at leut niAC ceatttriet. Below tbU tower U the ceosie* 
loiy court, aTeiy pkia •Mrtment, 

(ffj 
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has not b«en designated by any Italian or French name ; but that imme- 
diately opposite, on the south side^ called after St. Peter and St. Paul, 
has latterly been denominated Ansclm*s, and contains vestries for minor 
canons. St. MichaePs chapel (sometimes called the warriors', from its 
military monuments,) situated in the angle east side of the western 
transept and south wall of the choir, is likewise of an origin prior to 
the Normans : traces of the works of Odo, Lanfranc, and Sudbiuy, 
have been discovered in this curious structure. The octangular baild« 
ing, at the north extremity of the eastern transept, is the last part which 
we have to notice ; and its antiquity is manifested by its Saxon arches ; 
but whether it was originally used as a baptistery, like at present, or a 
lavatory for the monks, it is now useless to inquire. 

Hence we discover, that the present edifice was completed but a 
very short time before the reformation. The change which then took 
place in religious sentiment was not perhaps greater than that in eccle- 
siastical architecture ; the latter however was in a great measure the 
consequence of the former. The diffusion of Greek and Roman lite- 
rature naturally inspired a taste for classical archkecture. The ex- 
istence of idolism, the necessity of having lengthened vistas, monkish 
processions, numerous angles, places for lamps, images, altars, candles*, 
confessionals, &c. being removed by the introduction of reading the 
gospel and spiritual devotion ', the multiform churches, which prevailed 
during five centuries, were no longer expedient, and a more simple 
structure was generally adopted. It still however remains for some 
original genius to combine the beauties and utilities of the respective 
modes, to apply the principle of associating ideas, and produce a style 
of building, better adapted to our varying climate, and the purpose 
for which religious edifices are designed, than any yet in existence. 

Of the national reformation itself, which so deeply affected out 
cathedral f , it is not here necessary to speak. Its history X has often 

♦ "The pftichal Uper," tayt Battely» "contained SOOlbt. of wax, and •nrcn other wax can- 
diet weighed M)Ib«. ; procession candles were 9lbs. each ; and at the feast of the purification, 
«ach candle weighed slbs. } and every altar candle lib.** Before the nnmerous "images of the 
Virgin wax tapers were continually burning,** — *' incense to the queen of beaTen.** Dart has given 
a list of 96 entire gods, and relics of 449 others, consisting of bones, pieces of wood, doth* 
•tones, Mary*s mUfc, iic. all of which were to be lighted { besides, S31 deaths to be annually com- 
memorated, between the Norman rerolntion and the I4th century. This enormous consumption 
9t wax was, perhaps, the moet rational thing then existing, as their gods " must needs be 
borne, because they could not go,*' so as they were " in darkness they must be Ulnminated.** 

t ** The tiUe of dean was restored to the church of Canterbury, on Its new foundation, by 
Henry VIII. } deans having preceded prion in Its monastical establishment.** From Augustine 
to.WilfVed the archbishop presided in person without either dean or priors from Wllft«d to 
Lanfranc the church was governed by desns, chiefly seculars, wearing the dress, but not observ- 
ing the rules of monkish orders , firom Lanfranc to the dissolution of the convent, the diiefe 
were called j^riort. Henry was the last dean and first prior, about 1060. Thos. Goldswill, the 
49d and last prior, surrendered the convent to Henry VIII. in 1540; and in April I Ml. letters 
were issued incorporating the new society of a dean, %9 prebendaries, preachers, ift minor ca* 
noiu, kc Battely, Le IVeve, and Dart, date this establishment In 1549, contrary to the state* 
nent of Ridley, dean Wotton*s monument, and other authorities. Todd*s Dmu ^ CBUlerftary. 

t The Integrity of liittory has been aUj aad degaatly Ttedlcated by sir Egerton Bridges* 

(ii) 
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been written ; but there exMttnot (in 1814) any aikquate account of 
its origin, progress, and subsequent effects on society *, The frivolous 
casuistry, krity, or censure, which it has occasioned, are equally un- 
worthy of sound reason or Christian philosophy. Till the annals of 
man afford an e?ent of equal magnitude, where greater good was ac« 
companied with less evil, where so much national happiness was effected 
with so little individual suffering f, where its votaries evinced more 
moileration or clemency, and its enemies experienced less chastisement, 
on every principle of induction, of fair reasoning from our experience, 
it challenges unqualified approbation from weak and erring men {. 
Those who arraign it betray very imperfect conceptions of the effects 
of idolatry ; and seem absurdly to suppose, that great crimes may be 
removed without occasioning any inconvenience to the criminals ! 

With the reform terminated the practice of erecting episcopal 
tombs I and cardinal Pole is the last prelate whose sumptuous mauso* 
leum is the most durable testimony of his munificence. The Protestant 
prelates §, instead of expending immense sums to raise splendid monu- 
ments, devoted their incomes to the propagation of knowledge, the 
establishment of schools and colleges ||, the relief of the indigent, and 
were contented with an humble bed in some parochial church. It is in 
vain we look among the papists f for such prelates as Cranmer, Parker, 

M. p. in hU " Ceiwura Liteimria," and « Rumhutor." The etuys of thU genticman hvrt beoi 
•pUy denominated ** the elAinont of benevolence in the temple of Taste and nnrseiy ol GeniQt.>* 

* On this nibject there are two or three modem French prixe eitay* well worthy pemiaU 

t We might contract the conduct of the reformers with that of LewiaXIV. and observe the 
nnmerited cnidties inflicted on the helpless protestants. *'The conversion of the reformed,** 
•ays Richerand, EUmtm d» Pkymotogit, «< in Cevennes, was effected by extending them on « 
bench, and ticlcling the sdes of their feet, till, overpowered by this torture, they abjured their 
creed; while many died in the convulsions which the tickling excited.** See also Saumarez's 
'* Oration to the Medical Society of London, 18IS.** If this author would conane himself to pro- 
CessioQat and moral snbjecu he might be a usefhl and even popular writer) but the NewUmlan 
philosophy is beyond his province j and he calumniates Newton with as little reason as Dr. T. 
Thomson, in his '* Annals of Philosophy,'* alias '* Annals of Spleen,** falsely pretends, that this 
great philosopher and Christian was not orthodox. Thomson's vulgar prqndice against bishops 
induces him to suppose a'cause for the non-publication of Newton*s religious writings} and 
then assert it as a fiict, although he admits his Ignorance of the truth. 

t In Milner*s Church Hbtory, vol. v. there is a brief, candid account of the reformation. 

i For some interesting traits of their characters, see Nichols** intertaining Ane cd otes, and 
Wordsworth*s Ecclesiastical Biography. 

I A French ambassador inquired what works archbiehop Whitgift had published, on bdof 
answered, with the addition, that be had founded an hospital and a school at Croydon, he re- 
plied, " truly, an hospital for rdieving the poor, and a school for instructing youth, are the 
best books which an arckhbhop can write.** 

^ The ree. J. C. Eustace, author of some bolky Tolmnes about Italy, prefkced by proles* 
tWma of candour, bat flill of errontoua descriptions, superstition, and sentimental nonsense 
(which his reviewers have not noticed), has published what he calls an " Answer** to the bUhop 
of Lincoln's charge. He acknowledges, that he owes ** honour and jurisdiction to the pope," 
(very comprehensive terms for m fVee-born Briton to a foreign and hostile prinoo), but is quite 
enraged at being called a pcfpist, although he professes obedience to him, which none of the Cal« 
^rinists, Lutherans, or any other reformed denomination, ever professed to any but Christ. His 
pretended '* answer** indeed is a tissue of vulgar scurrility, malicious abuse, impudent assertions 
of what is virtually untrue, false morality, and worse lo^ folly proving the propriety of the 
term papttt, as we here use it; and also the deplofaUe etale of moral aad intellectual degn- 
datioB In which papists ttiUconttame* 
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Juxon, Sheldon (who gave nearly 70,000/. in charities), Tillotsoo, 
Potter, and many others ; but their admirable lives and works are so 
accessible to every lover of truth, that their names alone must excite 
the roost pleasing reflections on human nature. 

DIMENSIONS OF THE CATHEDRAL. 

Ttotal Mteiia- Jcfu Eh 53il EtH?t ; interior ditiLo 514 ; ItnatU 2" the Nave from the west door to the 
rntrioitp ^\ tlirc1:ioer,n4 irvli iTTAdU^ of Jitio 7i f < > t , Ijl t uLot dicio to the vaulted roof 80 frei ; 
ItnaOi ottUti tltoir lai l>rt ; im^nor bn adtli 01 (Into Si ff't t . ;xterior, incfudina its aisles, 82 feet; 
hti^hl Dr diCtD ift Uip i-^itukirie Tl hfl. U-ouin ol inmu . hapcl nnd Beckti's crown ISO feet; 
^ rtiiity fhu|>f<l is (Vt fifut brtiMft^ jukI ^bi^h; Beckett cioiiii jn 39 feet in diHinfter. Tlte western 
'J ninit pt It m ttifl ]UD£ ttiii St bf Qjil I tl 1 ticti^iiL) iuc fifuu kI tower, wliicii is C35 feet hitth. and 
jU ifl dijhmeirr ; ^ud lulalt^nor vuuLtinfi 1%) rt«l itu^. 'i'tur rtistrrn IrMiisepi is 154 feet lonsr. SD 
bmid, itud 71 Ijiijli, Ui^^it\ flmpi I is,T7 kct bv 21 ljro*<d. «).d 36 high. t:iiantr> ol Heniy IV. is 14 
twc king tty ^ >>ru;td, luiil m and u idlf liigh hi [Ik- »('H«?nd. Sc. MKhj>.ers rti«ipel is 34 feet lone* 
bjr aj bi«Hid< ^d^ liii^fF. Iht? thipii«tir']> (^urrbucrd by GostliuK to (;iit]ib<-i 1) is 17 tettin dia- 
nieL0r Jlietloiiitin f(>im a wi^t**!'* J^i itei ua i .»ti^ *iUe: uiid tiie fJiMptei-liouse is 92 feet Ions, 
O0I3 37 Widij juid ^ tagh. 'Iltd mjuM^-u r.^ ti,\.:t. i. ^bi r<^f^^ (,]g|| ; the aurlh-wesi ouly 100. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE PLATES. 

Plate 1, Preftentt a Tiew of Bccket'a crown, the eastern transept of the cathedral, and part of 
the city wall, with one of the ancient towers. The Prospect is taken from St. AugusUne*s. 

Plate ft. An ancient Tomb, said to be that of archbishop Theobald { it is ornamented with heads, 
dressed according to the ecclesiastical gradations, from simple monk to papal legate. 

Plate 3. Chantry of Henry IV. to which two priests were nominated to say mass, for the repose 
of his soul. ThiM beout\ful little chapel it remarkable for ite power <^ augnuHting tomndl. On its 
south side, within the cathedral, was the Confessional. 

Plate 4. A South-east View of the cathedral, from Trinity chapel to its western extremity; near 
the centre appears a fine window in St. Anselm*s chapel, the old cemetery gate, and the win- 
dows of the semi-circular chapels on the east side of the eastern transept. 

plat* 5. Interior of Trinity chapel ; Theobald's tomb appears on the left j in the centre, that 
of Odo Collgny, cardinal Chastilion, who was poisoned by his popish servanu, on his pro* 
testant visit to queen Elizabeth (his brother was one of the martyrs of St. Bartholomew}* 
Enclosed by an iron railing is Edward the Black Prince's tomb ; the gaudy screen, shown in 
the distance, was given by bloody Mary ; west of it is the choir, and above it the triforia, 

Plate 6, Exhibits tbc groining of the cloister, with the state entrance to the ardibishop's p«- 
lace, consisting of a great and small doorway. At the intersections of the ribs are escutcbeoof 
with arms, supposed to be those of benefactors, amounting to 68S. 

Plate 7 f The Treasury, seen from the garden of the rev. Mr. W. Bennet, a minor canon | it 
displays much variety of circular and intersecting Saxon arches, richly ornamented. 

Plau 8, The Western and the Central Tower. The buildings in front are remains of the archir 
episcopal palace. 

plate g. The Western Towers, with part of the north side of the nave and west cloister. 

Plate 10. An ancient Staircase, leading to what is now called the Registry ; the ascent is be> 
tween two ranges of small Saxon arches, supported by slender columns , the capitals an# 
arches are exquisitely sculptured. 

Plate II. A View taken from St. Anselm's chapel, looking aciXMs the choir, and exhibiting tht 
double (rj/omm. Archbishop Mepham's tomb appears in front. 

Plate li. A prospect of the South Front of the cathedral, with the entrance porch on the south* 
west} in this finely-executed porch are niches which formerly contained statues of tht 
chevaliers who put Becket to death ; tlie view is taken from Christ Church gate. 

PlaU 13, Represents an ancient Tower, in the south end of the eastern transept, covered with 
Saxon ornaments } part of the cemetery gateway, and» in the dtotance, Beckct's crown. 

Plate 14. A Doorway, from the north side of the cloisters, leading into the garden of Mrs. 
Prince, formerly the way into the apart menu of the cellarer, '* father of the priory }** in tbf 
distance, a fine arch appears, twenty- six feet in span, overgrown with shrubbery. 

PlaU 15. A View in the Undercroft, ati^oining the eastern transept f in the centre are see* 
archbishop Morton's tomb; and beyond it, the chapel of the Virgto Mary, which was ex* 
tremely rich, and splendidly decorated with gilded stars on a blue ground, representing the 
** starry throne" of her celestial majesty. 

PlaU 18. The West end of the Chapter-house, seen fh>m the cloisters, with part of a fine tier 
of Saxon arches, which are alternately filled up with masonry. 

PUtU 17. The FronUspiece to Vol. I. ; it represents the shattered remains of a most admirably 
sculptured Saxon archway, leading to the great dormitory, which was safely preserved, under 
m coat of mortar, during several centuries, till August 18 IS, when it was determined to 
to open the place; but, unfortunately, the execution of this laudable design was entrusted 
. a rude mechanic, whose sacrilegious hands, with a few desperate blows, toon hnkt \^ |>iec« 
•ne of the flnctt specimens of ancient art. 
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ARCHBISHOPS. 






«Jlvin»tin# 


597 


Ethelnoth 


1090 


William Wittlewy 


1868 


Lawrence 


eo4 


Eadsius or Eadtln 


1038 


Simon Sudbury 


1875 


Metlitw 


619 


Robert 


1051 


Wm. Courtney (8) 


1381 


Justus 


684 


SU^nd 


1059 


Thomas Amndel (9) 1396 


Hotiorint* 


630 


Lanfranc 


1070 


Rocer Walden interpotod. 


Vmtmni EighU$n 


m9mtk9. 


Vacant Fmttr Yean* 


H. Chichely (10) 


1414 


Deosdedit 


655 


Anselm 


1093 


JohnSUffbrd 


1443 


Facmni F«iir Vemr$, 


Vacant Fine Yamrt. 


John Kemp 


1459 


DimUniusorWifard Sej 


Ralph 


1114 


T. Bourehier (11) 


1454 


Theodore 


668 


Wm. Corboil 


1193 


John Morton (19) 


1486 


Brichwild 


699 


Vacant 7W Ytmn. 


Henry Dean 
W. Warham (18) 


1501 


Tatwine 


731 


Theobald 


1138 


150S 


Kuthelm 


735 


Vacant Tha Yuir9* 


Thos. Cranroer(l4) 1583 


Cuthbert 


741 


Thos. Becket 


1169 


Refrinald Pole (15) 


1556 


Bre^wine 


759 


Vacant Thr$e Yean, 


Matt. Parker (16) 


1559 


Vacant Tw0 TMri, 


Richard 


1173 


Edm. Grindal (17) 


1575 


Jaenberght 


76« 


Baldwin 


1184 


John Whitfift (18) 1583 


] Facmnt Tkr— Y—r». 


Vacant Two Yean. 


Rich. Bancroft (19] 


1604 


Atbelard 


793 


Hubert Walter 


1193 


George Abbot (90) 


1611 


Vulfbred 


807 


Vacant Two Yean. 


William Laud 


1633 


Ceolnotb 


•31 


Stephen Lang^n 
Rich. Wethenhed 


1907 


Vacant Sixteen Yean. 


Athelred 


870 


1999 


William Juxon (91) 1660 


Plepnund 


890 


Edmund 


1934 


Gilbert Sheldon (99) 1663 


Atbelm 


994 


Boniface 


1941 


William Sancroft 


1677 


Wlfbelm 


928 


R<»bt. Kihrardby 


1979 


John Tillotson 


1691 


Odo 


941 


John Peckham 


1979 


Thomas Tenison 


1694 


Blsine 


958 


Robt. Winchelsey(l)l293 


William Wake 


1716 


BritbelfB 


959 


Walter Reynolds 


1313 


John Potter (93) 


1737 


Duiistan 


961 


Simon Mepham (9) 1397 


Thomas Herring 


1747 


Etbeli^ 


988 


J. Stratford (3) 
John de Uffurd (4) 


1333 


Matthew Hutton 
Thomas Seeker 


1757 


Siriciui 


989 


1348 


1758 


Alfric 


995 


T. Bradwardin (5) 


1349 


Frederic ComwallU 1768 


Elpbas* 


1006 


Simon kUp (6) 


1349 


John Moore 


1783 


LiTiDg 


1013 


Simon Lan^ham (7) 1366 


CMAMNBasSmroN 1805 




DEANS. 








Ceolnoth 


890 Alfric— Kinsin—Maurire 


Ethelnoth 


1018 


A^elmn 


831 AUine— iElfwine— AtheUin< 


i Godric 


1090 


• 


PRIORS. 








Henry 
Ernulf 


1080 


HonoHns 


1186 


RIc Gillingham 


1370 


1096 


Rog^er Norris • 


1189 




1376 


Conrad 


1107 


Osbem de Bristo 


1190 


J. FinchdeWinchebyl377 


Oosfride 


1196 


Galfride 


1191 


Thos. Chillenden 


1391 


Elmer 
Jeremy 


1198 


J. de Cbittham 


1906 


J. Woodnesburgh 


1411 


1137 


Walter 111, 


1917 


Wm. Mollush 


1498 


Walter 


1143 


J. de Sittinsbom 


1999 


J. Sarisbury, D.D. 


1438 


Walter Par?«t 


1149 


R. de la Lee 


1934 


John Elham 


1446 


Wybert 


1153 


Nic. de Sandwich 


1944 


Thos. Goldstone L 


1449 


Oliver 


1167 


R. de St. Elphase 


1958 


John Oxney 


146S 


Richard 


1179 


A. de ChiUeiiden 


1963 


Wm. Petham 


1471 


Odo 


1173 


Thomas Ryn^mere 


1974 


Wm. Sellyng 


147t 


Benedict 


1175 


Hennr de Estria 
Ric. de Oxinden 


1985 


T. Goldstone IL 


149ft 


HaHewin 


1177 


1331 


T. Goldwell (surren 


i- 


Alan 


1179 


Robt. Hathbrand 


1338 


dered in 1540) 


151T 



♦ Kof . Norrit.— He wm made abbot of ETetbam» where, says Oirald. CambrentU, " he be- 
Uiftd hiniMir in a wretched and icandalotti manner, giving an unbounded Ioom to luxuiy and 
lutt, ledudng young maids from their parenu, and debauching all that came In his way. hunt- 
inf and searching through the manors and Tillages belonging to the monastery, various objecu 
for his Ticious appetite, and had so far thrown off aU ftar of Ood and shame of mea. that be hid 
at one time ao Icm than twcnty-tvo baitards V* 
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CANTERBURY. 



N. Wotton (24) 1540 

Thomas Godwia 1566 

Ric. Ru^n 1584 

I'boroas Neville (35) 1597 

C. Fotberby 1615 

John Boys 1619 

Isaac BargraTe 1635 

Geor^ Efflionby 1642 

' Thomas Turner 1 643 



DEANS. 

J. TilloUon 
Jokn Sharp 
George Hooper 
Geor§^ Stanhope 
Elias Sydall 
John Lynch 
William Freind 
John Potter 



1673 
1689 
1691 
1703 
1728 
1734 
1760 
1766 



Hpn. B. Noith 
John Moore 
Hon. J. Comwallit 
George Home 
William Buller 
F.H.Wal. Cornwall 
Thomas Powys 
S. G. Akdkbwbs 



ITTT 
1771 

177* 
1781 
1790 
179S 
179T 
1809 



(1) A most hwpiublie man ; on Sund^yv vod Fridays he fed 4000 pertooi whm com wm 
eheap, and 5000 when dear ; he gave pensions and charities to all i*orthy indigent people, and 
rrfVised the dignity of cardinal and pope, although he was too obedient to the latter^S) Ha 
Was excommunicated liy the pope in a moment of spleen, and died shortly after, but could not 
"be buried till abbot Thomas Poncy of St. Augustine, and his successor, took off the ezconnmi- 
Bication.— (3) Translated firom Winchetter.~(4) llie expense of procuring his appointment 
tnm the pope sunk him In debt, and by his dying shortly after, many of his crnUtors were rahied i 
" at that time grea^ preferments went at such a high rate, that the purchasers covdd scarcely^ 
in long time, reimburse themselves .*'—(&) Was a prelate of considerible learning and talaat^ 
called doctor Profundus ; to his adrice and discourses are attributed mudi of the king's sutctts 
against the French.— (0) He imposed a tax on his clergy to appropriate to his own purposes^ 
obtained the exemption of the clergy fh>m secular judgment, but ordained clerical convicts t* 
imprisonment and mean diet for life.— (7) He was made cardinal, and being so elated with tht 
bonour, he announced it in parliament before letting the king know; for this his temporalitict 
were seised ; netertheless he is reputed a wise and good man.— (8) Persecuted the WickliAtes 
Tigonmsly.— (g) Was lord Chancellor, but was impeached and exiled, yet afterwards retumei 
With and crowned Hemy IV. } he was the first who applied fire and faggots to the Wickliffites.-* 
(10) Was appointed legate, but wisely declined acting without the king*s pennissioa.— (l i) Waa 
made a cardinal but resigned it.— <lft) A public-spirited and beneficent prelate, also a cardinal 
and statesman, who maintained an unblemished reputation.— < 19} Was a patnm of learning 
a friend to Erasmus, a good and able prelate, statesman, and reformer.— (14) The martyr whose 
life should be fiuniliar to ereiy Christians, and one of the fourteen divines who composed the 
Common Prayer.- (IS) A cardinal who persecuted protestantism, not because he b^ev«d itent»» 
Demis, but to sate his revenge against king Henry } his ** fteah colour, livdy sparkling cjea, and 
cheerful look,** perhapsledtohis*' nocturnal interviews with queen Ifary.*'— (16) A learned e^ 
clciiastical antiquary, founder of the Society of Antiquaries. The brutal indignity to tht 
corpse of this pious and learned prelate by one Hardyng, during the rri)dlion, is well known.— 
ri7) Master <^ Pembroke hall, Cambridge ) he fled to Germany from the flames during Maty 
aad Bonner's reign, returned at the desire of Elizabeth, and wrote many nseftil reforming 
vorics, particularty the dialogue between Truth and Custom, in Fox*s Bfartyrology.— (IS) A suc- 
cessor both in college and episcopal honours of the preceding i the queen jocosely called him her 
" black husband ;*> he satisfactorily answered all the arguments of the famous puritan Cartwrigh^ 
converted the separatisu by the superiorly of hb reasons, and the apostolic meekness of his tem- 
per. Cartwright aimed at making the political subservient to the ecclesiastical govemnken^ 
and reviled Whitgift, who forgave him, and patronised him on his return to right reason. 8ut« 
dift accused Cartwright of avarice, "a man that hath mocc landes of his own in possession tham 
aay bishop, that faireth daintily, and feedeth fayre and fatte, and lyeth as soft as any tenderiing, 
and hath woone much weakh in short time, ftc.**— (19} The putitaas felt this prelate** writinga 
more than those of any other,— (fiO) Lord ClareiKion says ** he was of morose manners, sowrs 
looks, ignorant of the church constitution, encouraged and skreened railers at churdi gaivcrnv 
mcnt.** His successor was a very opposite character, and fell a martyr during the rebellion, la 
Ms seventy-first year.— (91) A man whom malice could not accuse} he advised she king against 
the attainder of lord Straflbrd, and attended this unfortunate sovereign to the scaffbld} he re. 
tired daring the rebeltion, and at the restoration was made metropolitan ) ** he was a learned man. 
a pious divine, a faithful councellor, an enemy to all persecution, aad so inoffiensive ia his lifle^ 
that he was suffered to worship God according to the dictates of his own consdenee, a courtesf 
then granted to few.**— (oe) This prelate and his successor evinced great industry in tenchinf 
the catechism, although the latter was a Jacobite, and resigned at the nvolntlon.— (ts) A prdatc» 
whose learning and talenu are well known to Europe, but be was unfortunate in his flunily allkin^ 
as often happens to literary men, and, in consequence, has been censured with some asperi^ 
on a point of which few or no strangers are capable of judging.— (M) A great apd falthftil nego- 
ciator, a privy counsellor to Henry VIIT. Edward VI. Mary and Elisabeth ; ambassador several 
times in France, Germany, Hungary, Spain, Cleves, and the Netherlands.— (45) This divine 
erected In lOOO one of the finest buildings in Cambridge, called after him, Neville's Court, Tri- 
nity College. Its measurement is MS fbet by M9 8. andN. 148 by IM W.andB. Br. Neville was 
then master of Trinity, yet bis nuue and woriu afe strangely omitted ia Dyet^s Hist, of Camb« 
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INDEX TO CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL. 

<»•• The UaHe Uiteri imdieaU tkt fMgt marked mt tk§ b^titu •fiJU hft - 
side I tkuMy (m) (b) tfe, end the Utter N. for note. 



Aagttitiiie, hU reluctant voyage to, and ar« 
HtbI in Kent, fr) not the first propagator of 
Christianity there, ib.; entry into Canter^ 
l^ary, t\ bigotted and overbearing, ib. ; qoa- 
velled with the British Christians, ib. \ his 
consccmtSotts, d } his pride, lb. i fkbokMU 
nirndes, Itc. ascribed to him,e| his memory 
liiBuIted by the pretences of monks, lb. N. i 
not guilty of the Bangor massacre, ib. ) had 
but little religion, iU— Arimathea, Joseph of; 
taught Christianity in Britain, «.— Athelbred, 
persecuted and qected secular priests, «.— 
^Elfric, his protestant homilies, pj his equa- 
lity of Peter, exposition of the eucharist, 
condemns image- worship, ib. N. — Anselm, 
character of his writings, s N. } his flattery of 
Lanfrapc, ib. i his haughtiness when In 
power, ib. ) his vanity permitted the inferior 
clergy to kiss his feet, I N.) absurdly ca- 
Bonised, • N. | hb chapel, lb.— Absolntioos 
granted for murder by prostituting women, 
y N.— Addington-house, a new palace, pur- 
chased for the archiepiscopal see by Dr. M. 
Sutton, a a N. —Archbishop of Canterbury, 
rank and titles of, hh N.— Arches, circular, 
with billet ornament on a terracota, c e| origin 
of ornamented ones, ib.— Architectuie, new 
kind, «« N.— ArchbUhops. lUt of, kk. 

Bertha, queen of Ethelbert, originally a 
Christian, 6.— Brithwald, encouraged learn- 
ing, and falsely accused of supporting ceUba<ar 
and image-worship, k{ opposed papal inter- 
irrence, ib. — Blood-letting, ceremonies of, 
among the monks, s N.— Beeket, his conspi- 
ncy with the pope, x} his origin fh>m the 
•avage Syrians, ib. } abased and irritated the 
knighu who put him to death, ib. j his mo- 
nument and miracles, a good speculation for 
the monies, s N.— Baldwin makes a noble ef- 
fort to check the ambition of Christ-churrh 
monks, y; his itinerary, ib.—Iltaquierc*s let- 
ters on auricular confession in Sicily, 66 N. 
—Bowles, Mr. on female manners, c c N.— 
Bow, a word used for arch, ee N.— Bridges, 
sir Egerton, on the integrity of history, gg N . 
Canterbury, origin of its name, a i a Roman 
iUtJon, lb.} eariy seat of Christianity, ib.; 
entry of Augustine and his companions into, 
e\ effects of early civilisation in, Ir; charac- 
ter of the people, 66 N.— Christianity, not 
established in Britain by papal micsionaries, 
• N.— Christians, nominal, c N. } horrid mas- 
•acre of British, lb. \ defended by the Augus- 
tinians, e.— Church, built by the Romans on 
the site of the cathedral, 6N.; erection of, 
patriotic, » N. ; English, same as the pri- 
mitive, p N.— Cuthbert, adopts burying in 
churchyards, tj held a synod to restrain cle- 
rical lic^tiousness, ib. j first who favoured 
the pope, lb.— Cathedral, burnt by the Danes, 
9) repaired by Canute, ib.| dirine service in, 
suspended alter Becket*s death, X} origin of, 
very remote, cc N. i dimensions of, <{.— Celi- 
bacy of priests, its effecU, t ; a Jewish curse, 
ib. N. ) cruelty perpetrated in support of, ib. ) 
wnknown in the Sax. church, ib.— Crimes occa- 
•ioned by anrkular confession in Sidlyi 66 N. 

(mmj 



•—Concubines, allowed to Spanish priests wbcp 
the English were denied wives, tN.— Clergy, 
married, eulogy on, by pope Fuchal, «.•« 
Chapel, Anselm's, prison in, • N. } used for 
keeping a mistress, ib.— Crema, cardinal, « 
papal legate railed against marriage, and was 
caught with a prostitute, • N.— Clergy, mur- 
der of, pardoned by the pope, y N.— Cardinal^ 
ceremony of stopping his mouth, s N.— Cray* 
don, ruined palace at, how appropriated, emYim 
—Confession, auricular, hideous consequen* 
ces of« 66N. } extirpates chastity, cc.'^bolib 
Conrad*s glorious, destroyed, •• N. 

Deusdedit, first native prelate In our see, r, 
— Jhinstan, his infamous character, o.— Danel><» 
their desolations, 9. — Denne, Mr. on thii 
building of the church, d d N. — Dallaway, 
Mr. on leaden roofs, dd.— Drummond, sir W. 
on the aodiac, //N.— Dean, title restored at 
the reformation, gg W.— Di m ensi on s of tkt 
cathedral, ii— Deans, list of, kir. . 

Ethelbert, king, a Christian, builds a mo- 
nastery, /— Elsine, a secular priest, avowedly 
hostile to monks, a { a friend to king Edwy, 
and therefore calumniated, ib.— Edwy, king, 
died by the monks, •} calumniated by then 
all down to Milner, lb.— Elstob, ]g. provet 
that the church of England is the same church 
which prevailed during the first six centuries 
of the Christian era, pN.— Elphage, murdered 
by the Danes, 9.— Ethelnoth influenced C^ 
nute to good works, 9^— Eailslus cruelly used 
by Edward Confessor, 9. — Enthronization» 
feast cf, excesses at, s N. — Edinburgh Re* 
vie«rer, ignorance and blunders of, in No. 49, 
respecting Spanish laws, I N.'— Enthroniza- 
tion, ceremonies of, oa.— Edward, king, as- 
serts his royal prerogative in the nomination 
of prelates, aa N.— Essex, Mr. considers the 
undercroft older than Grymbald, dd N. -• 
Englishman, Wm. or Anglus, the architoct, 
e «.— Eadwin, the monk, view of Christcburch 
cathedral, St N.— Eustace, J. C. a papal writer 
about Italy, full of errors, AA N. } abuses 
bishop Tomline scurrilously, ib.j professes 
obedience to a foreigner, ib. 

Faith, religious, not to be appreciated by 
numbers, e-^Frecher, W. prostitutes his wife 
to the pope, yN.— Friars, origin, distinction 
and character of, s N.} application of thia 
term to oil cloistered religious, 66 N. 1 propa* 
gandists, ib. } revolutionize the papal chur. ib. 
Gibbon on monastic life, 66 N. ; Gregory, 
pope, the great, a man of superior mind, 
c; his liberal sentiments to Augustine tp 
adopt every thing good, ib.N. j his letters prove 
his knowledge of man, d; his wish to disse* 
minate Christianity, ib. — Gostling on the 
building of the cathedral, di N.; its walls 
of Saxon workmanship, ib.— Geologists, on 
the duration of stone, //N. 

Huntingdon, H. character of Edwy, a N.-« 
Homilies, Saxon, the same as those of the 
church of England, p N.— Henry IV. chantty 
of, its power of augmenting sound, ii. 

Investiture of bishops, right of, by the staff 
and i&g la the EofUih kiofs^ « J lost Iqr Ka- 
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HISTORY AND ANTIQUmES 



OP TBB 



CATHEDRAL CHURCH AND SE^ 

or 

Catltfiile* 



All the records of the origiDal foundatiOD of Carlisle^ and the intro- 
daction of Christianity here> have perished in the lapse of ages. It has 
been a border habitation from time immemorial. In so fine a situ- 
ation^ at the confluence of three rivers^ and the grand estuary of the 
Frith> it was probably a place of some strength and distinction before 
the Roman invasion ; hence it must have had a name * long prior to 
the building of Severus*s wall, or the vallum of Hadrian. In the Chro- 
nicle it is stated that this city was built by a British prince called Luell, 
or Lo-ali^ and as the Romans afterwards made it a place of residence, 
there can be no doubt that it received a knowledge of the Christian 
faith about the same period, and in a similar manner to that of other 
cities occupied by those conquerors. Its situation, however, on the de- 
parture of the Romans, rendered it the first victim of the northern ma- 
randers ; and it had been desolated many years when Eg^id, king of 
Northumberland, caused it to be rebuilt, and fortified with a wall. It 
appears, from Simeon Dunelm. that he repaired the church, restored 
divine worship, and placed in it a college of secular priests. When 
visited by the famous St. Cuthbert, according to Bede, the citizens 
carried this prelate to see the walls of their city, and a well of admira- 
ble workmanship, built by the Romans. Several " writers of Cuth- 

* Utmd 6enamiiitAt» it LM,dm$lMa,JtUM Brwd, cog. 9iridi,t^ TIm 

Irish, heobwrrety «* call baU a town, and to peradventure did the old Scotteti thtit might ba 
Mdd that X^ifabsiJa toandeth Lael'a town.** The Roman* called it LvgotaUium or LugubaUMm, 
tnm its titnation on Serenu* wall i the Saxons and Bede Luth Nennius Goer Laolid. Dr. Burn 
derires It from the British Llm-g^da-gwul, i. e. an army by the vail, from which he suppose both 
the Roman and Saxon names were derived* But whatever may be thought of this name, its ety« 
moa is certainly wrong, as It assames the incredible and almost impossible ftsct, that the Britons 
denominated the city from the Roman works, and that the Romans afterwards adopted the Bri« 
tish name, instead of using one of their own. Others derive it from the Celtic tagut, or Lnaa, 
a tower i and hence LagtimaUmm, a tower on the vallum or wall. To the Saxon Lm*l was added 
the British Cost, city, and bence Goer Lnd, Carleolum, and Car-lisle. Dr. Gale derives It from 
Us an army, and gual the wall, as Lugdmrnm from Ifai and da« a hill. Camdsn admits that tlila 
dty ** flourished in the time of the Romans, Iron the several evidences of antiquity dug up ia 
it» titom the frequent mention made of it by the writers of those tiroes, and that even after the 
nvages of the nets and Vots it retained something of its ancient splendour, and was accounted 
a city.** He derives the termination vallMm and vallki fVom the Roman vallum or wall . 

C<0 
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C\BLISLK CATHEDRAL, [a. D. 1062. 

bert*8 life tell us of that holy man's founding here, in 686> a convent 
of monks, a school, and an abbey of nuns ;** yet from Bede*s* life of 
this prelate, it seems as if the '' monastery here, to which queen £men- 
burga retired, was in being long before Cuthbert*s coming to Carlisle.*' 
But the prosperity, civil and religious of Caer-luel, was of short dura- 
tion ; as the merciless Danes murdered the citizens, and left the city an 
entire ruin, in which state it remained near SOO years, till the Norman 
invasion, without an inhabitant, except some few Irish, who lodged 
themselves among the ruins. The very foundations of the city were so 
buried in the earth, that large oaks grew upon them. " This is not only 
attested by our historians (observes Todd), but also demonstrated by 
the discovery of large unhewn oak trees, 10 or 12 feet below ground. 
Such round timber could be no other but some of the old monumental 
oaks that stood upon the walls, as marks and witnesses of their utter 
ruin and destruction.'* To Henry I. the merit of re-edifying Carlisle f 
has generally been attributed ; but its importance did not escape the 
artful William, who particularly ordered it to be subject to the spiritual 
jurisdiction of Durham. In 1083 the bishop of Durham considered it 
as a part of his diocese t, when Walter, a Norman priest, and follower 
of William, assisted, it is alleged, by some Flemish settlers, had com- 
menced the restoration of the ecclesiastical buildings, and dedicated the 
renovated monastery to the Virgin Mary. The laudable exertions of 
Walter were amply rewarded; he became prior of the religions esta* 
blishment, was made governor of the city, which William Rufus caused 
to be fortified and otherwise repaired. Hen. Huntington explicitly 
states, that this king, in the third year of his reign, re>edified the city 
of Caerluel, and placed in it inhabitants, chiefly husbandmen, from the 
south of England (txamtralihu Angh partibut Uluc habitatores trans^ 

* The tame renerable writer, mccording to the Todd MSS. states, " that Northumbertand* 
and the PIcta, Scots, and Britons in the northern parts, were in perfect peace, one with another, 
in 791 } and that there was such respect and reverence given to religion, that persons of the best 
quality desired to be admitted to the offices of the church. Not long alter this the Britons, or 
Cumbees, who bad been scattered in these parts ever since the recess of the Roman le^ona, be- 
gan to unite themselTes under a government of their own, calling their province, or kingdom, 
CuwtbtHamd, or the land of the Cumbri.** 

t Leland in his Ittneraiy observes, <* the holj site of the towne ia tore changed. For 
whereas the stretes vrere, and great edifices, now be vacant and garden ptottes. The dte of Cacr* 
Kiel standeth'in the forest of Ynglewood. The cite ys yn compasc scant a myle, and js walled 
vrith a right fttyre and stnmge wal, tx U^ide quadruto gubn^fb. In diggyng to make new boiM- 
yngs yn the towne, often times hath bene, and now alate fownd diverse foandatkmt of tht old 
cite, as pavimentos of stretes, old arches of dores, coyne, stones squared, payntted pottes, moaj 
hid yn pottes, so hold and moulded, that wiien yt was stronly touched jrt went almost to mould- 
er.— In the fieldet about Caeriuel yn plewhyng hath be fownd diverse comellnes, and other aCoiiya 
wel entayled for seals, and yn other places of Cumberland yn plewhyng hath be fownde bxkkea 
conteynyng the prints of antique workes.** 

t By some cardess historians It has been considered as an appendage to the see of lindia- 
fame, fh>m the days of Cuthbert till lldO, almost three centuries after that see bad ceased to 
exist, as it merged into that of Chcster-le-ttieet, and IhiiluuB. ia the latter cad of tbe simtk 
aentury. 

(V 
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missUJ. But it was oot till 11S3> aboat 32 years after tbe foundation 
of the priory, that it attained its ecclesiastical pre-eminence, when 
Henry I. raised it to episcopal dignity, made it the see of a bishop, and 
appointed prior Ethelwald, or Adeluph, the first bishop. How much 
of the building was the work of Walter it is now impossible to deter* 
mine : but many writers affirm, with much probability, that the works 
were unfinbhed at the time of his death, that Henry I. took it under 
bis protection, endowed and placed in it regular canons of the order of 
8t. Augustin in 1101, making his confessor and chaplain Athelwald, or 
Ethelwald, its first prior, who was afterwards its first bishop. Denton 
gives the following account of the religious foundations in Carlisle : 

'' When the city was replenished with inhabitants, to maintain bet- 
ter policy and to inform the people, instead of a nunnery which was 
there, and which William Rufiis translated to Ainstaplighe (or rather 
in recompense for the lands belonging to it, founded and endowed ano- 
ther there), Henry I. founded a college of secular priests, in the second 
year of his reign, and made Athelwald, his confessor or chaplain (prior 
of St. Botolph's), first prior of Carlisle, dedicating the church to the 
honour of the blessed Virgin Mary, and endowed them with the tithes 
of the churches then founded in the forest of Englewood ; but being 
hindered by the tumults and troubles of his time, he could not perfect 
aU things before the 33d year of his reign, and then strucken with grief 
for the loss of his children, that were drowned coming from Normandy, 
by the counsel of prior Athelwald, and to appease God for his sins, as 
he thought, he erected a bishop's see at Carlisle, and made the said 
Athelwald first bishop thereof^ whom Thurston, archbishop of York, 
consecrated in 1133. In his st^ad Walter, another chaplain of the 
king, was made second prior of that house ; a little before his election 
he had taken, by the king's license, a religious habit of a regular canon 
there ; the bishop, on his consecration, having banished the secular 
priests and established an order of regular canons.'* Prior Waiter gave 
to the church of Carlisle, for ever, several lands and the rectories of St. 
Cuthbert in Carlisle and Staynwings, and his grants were confirmed by 
the king * and bishop Athelwold. " The rectory of St. Cuthbert in Car- 
lisle was founded by the former inhabitants, before the Panes overthrew 
the city, and by them dedicated to the honour of St. Cuthbert of Du- 
resm, who in ancient times was lord of tbe same for 15 miles about 
Carlisle. At the first foundation of the church every citizen offered a 
piece of money, which was a coin of brass then current, which they 
buried under the foundation of the church steeple, as was found to be 
true at the late re-edifying of St. Cuthbert's steeple, A. D. **** (writ- 

* The honour of knighthood wu here conferred on Henry II. when a youth of 16, by hi* 
imcle David king of ScdtUnd, which was performed before the high altar on Whitiunday, 1 149. 
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ten about 1600) for when tbey took up the foundatiou of the old ftteepl« 
they found well near a bushel of that money.** On these facts Mr. 
Hutchinson observes, that when the foundations (about 1776) were 
making for the present church of St. Cuthbert, the workmen, on sink- 
ing beneath the foundation of the old church, " discovered the remaina 
of a still more ancient erection, and took up several pieces of brokea 
sculpture, among which was the figure of a nun with her veil or hood, 
well cut and in good preservation, so that it should seem the old nun- 
nery stood there. It seems that Walter*s foundation was entirely a new 
one, and not a revival of St Cutbbert*s institution ; for in Tanner we 
find ' here was a house of Gray or Franciscan friars before A. D. 1390> 
* and also a house of Black friars founded here, 53 Henry III.* '* The 
same historian makes the supposititious assumption, that the coins men- 
tioned by Denton, *' were most probably concealed treasure, intended la 
be secured against the Danes,** and not offerings to St. Cuthbert. Bum 
and Oougb, in bis additions to Camden, call them iiloer coins ; but a» 
Deoton lived above a century before either of these antiquaries, his state- 
ment of a fact is most worthy of attention. It is, indeed unquestion* 
able, that there were more than one religious edifice in Carlisle befcne 
the Danish desolations; and there cannot be a doubt that both the ca- 
thedral church, and that of St. Cuthbert, existed during the reign of 
the Saxons. Dr. Heylin, with much probability, considered Carlisle at 
having been originally subject to the jurisdiction of the bishop of Gm- 
dida CauL, or Whttheme in Scotland, and that it was afterwards given 
to Cuthbert and the see of Liudisfame. The circumstance also of its 
being exposed to the frequent ravages of war, likewise sanctions the 
opinion of its having several religious establishments $ as fatal expe- 
rience has sufficiently demonstrated, that luxury, ease, and afiiuence, are 
less favourable to the developeraent of religious sentiment than poverty, 
suffering, and impelled activity. As to its having gray or black friars 
in the. 14th century, this cannot be adduced to prove, as Hutchinson 
alleges, that Walter's foundation was entirely original. On the con- 
trary, the traditional record is, that Walter only repaired some dilapi- 
dated religious structure ; and the few massy pillars which stiU remain 
in the nave, 17} feet in circumference, and only 14 high, are physical 
evidence of being the work of those English philosophers, or their im* 
mediate successors, who Instructed Charlemagne, and civilized the 
French. But whatever may have been the origin of the present cathe- 
dral, it is admitted that the priory originally possessed very consi« 
derable property *, and as it was so soon raised to episcopal dignity, 

* "Tht priory,'* obMrm Deotott, *<wuted not for rallqiiM of adntt, for WaldehFe tiie 
•on of Gotpatrick, out of Donbar, bitmglit fkom JeroMlem and ComtanUnople a bone of SC 
Piuir, AntfaaoUierof St. Jolia Baptlat, two atoaet of ChrUt't Npulchit^ and put of tlic holj 
fdj 
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it mast be inferred that it was derived from Saxon devotion. The 
property* indeed of the prior and bishop was so involved^ that Goalo^ 
the pope*8 l^ate, was called upon to Arbitrate between them f , This 
community of interest is, perhaps, qo less singular than the ^t re- 
marked by Tanner, and others, that " Carlisle is the only episcopal 
chapter in England of the order of St. Augustin/' The Augustins^ 
howevo-, were no less turbulent and ambitious than the Benedictines ; 
but it is remarkable, that their conduct evinces much less devotion to 
the pope. After the death of Bernard, the second bishop, in 1186, the 
see continued vacant X 39 years -, during which time the monks pub- 
licly announced their contempt of the papal authority and the censure 
of the legate, and in defiance of all die interdicts and sentences de- 
nounced to the contrary, they persitted in performing divine service and 
all the holy offices of the sacraments. Unhappily they did not stop 
here ; they swore fealty to the king of the Scots, an avowed enemy to 
the crown of England, and one in open opposition to the authority of 
the Roman see ; they elected an interdicted and excommunicated clerk 
for their biftho|i, contrary to the will of their lawful sovereign, and that 
of the papal legate, and seiaing the revenues of the bishopric, applied 
them according to their own wiA. In consequence of this treason 
Heary III. applied to pope Honorius III. to remove those canons, and 
put prebendaries in their place ; with this he complied ; the canons 

croM, which he gave to the priory, together wHh a nuuision near St. Cuthberf s ch«rch, where, 
at that time, stood ao ancient boilding, called Arthuf's cliamber, taken to be part of the man- 
sion house of king Artbnr, the son of Uter Pendragon» of memorable note for his worthiness In 
the tinse of ancient kings. Waldeire also gare other ancient buildings, called Lyons Yards, often 
reme m bered in the history of Arthnr, written by a monk j the ruins whereof are still to be seen^ 
as it is thought, at Batenglass, distant fh>ro Cariisle, according to that author, M> miles, placed 
Bear the sea, and not without rsason thought, therefore, to be the same.** 

* At the dissolution, which took place in 1540, prior Salkeld baring surrendered it in I5S8, 
the whole priory was estimated, according to Dugdide, at 4181. Ss. 4<f. and by Speed at 48l(. S«. Id. 
In 1M9 the new establishment was instituted, consisting of a dean, an archdeacon, four canons 
or prebendaries, eight minor canons, a sub-deacon, six lay^clerks or singing-men, a master of 
framnar, six choristers, a master of the choristers* six almsmen, one ?erger, two sextons, lie. 
the king gmting it the site of the priory and its principal rerenues. At this protestant institu- 
tioQ the cathedral was denominated ** The church of the holy and undivided Trinity, Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost.'* 

t According to Denton, Waldeire gare the castle of Lynstock to the church of Cariisle, but 
the same writer also states, that Henry I. fave it to the prior. This contradiction may be obri- 
ated l>y the circumstance that the bishop's and prior's ** lands were holden pro ii»a9i$o, as in 
common,** till Gualo, during the rei^n of king John, assigned the castle of Lynstock to the hi- 
shop. Another dirision of their property took place by legate Bardolpli, in the time of Henry 
III. Lynstock contlnoed a long time to be the chief country mansion of the bishops, and Hal- 
ton entertained here in 1403. Boinanns archbishop of York, with his retinae amounting to up- 
wards of SOO persons, for a considerable time, while on his visitation. 

t The see was not only beset with turbulent monks and domestic pillage, but was also so 
poor, that ** no able and loyal man would accept of the bishoprick." When Henry II. was at 
Cariisle he offered it to ** Faulinns de Leedes, and (as such was even an eariy instance in the ec- 
clesiastical aflhirs) proposed to aagment the income with SOO marks out of the churches of Ban- 
brough and Scarbrough, with the chapel of Tlckhill, and two manors a<!yacent tu Carlisle ; yet 
I^uUinus refused it. In 1908 the pope granted its revenues to the expelled archbishop of Regula, 
and king John gave them to support the ardibishop of Sdavonia. Such applications of the epis- 
copal revenues tend to extenuate the oA^nces of the monks in their seisure of them. In 1 188 the 
king, holding the temp<mditles, was charged lor oil and carriage from London to Carlisle, at 
Baster, Hl.j for work at the great altar S7i. Sf. and la the dormitory of the canoiu flSi. iss^H 
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were expelled, and Hogb, abbot of Belieu, contccratcd bisbop ; but 
neitber religion nor patriotiun gained mncb by tbe change. Infidelity 
and disloyalty were fomented by tbe lawless rapacity of tbe Romaa 
pontiff, and tbe weakness of tbe sovereign. Tbe sordid despotism of 
tbe pope was too sbocking even to tbe most ignorant, and tbe extrava- 
gance of bis domination bad surpassed tbe marcb of superstition, and 
left tbe uninformed clergy and laity in doubt of every tbing except that 
of indulging their natural propensities. If bbbop Uugb was deficient 
in tbe energy of moral rectitude and tbe heroism of true religion, his 
successor, Walter, was little more fortunate in being so ignorant as to 
obtain the contemptuous appellation of malclerk. Nevertheless, the 
vicissitudes of his life, the political character which he attained in th» 
history of the country, and the offices with which he was entrusted, 
sufficiently prove, that however illiterate he might be, - he was by ne 
means wanting in address and cunning. But it is not such characters 
that are destined to extend tbe interests of religion, or advance civilisa'^ 
tion. His immediate successors discovered more zeal in watching the 
interests, or rather in favouring the usurpation of their classy but we 
have few records of their services either to reUgiop or their cathedral 
church, till its reputed conflagration in 1292. At this period an acci- 
dental fire (and there has been fewer of those fires* than in 
almost any other city of England) consumed the church and nearly 
half the town, amounting to ISOO houses. During the reign of Henry 
II. the Scots had ravaged Carlisle and burnt its public records, but the 
church remained, as it was finished by Henry Murdac, abbot of Fonta- 
nis, and afterwards archbishop of York, without experiencing any of 
those dreadful excesses which marked the career of hostile bands in . 
other parts of the kingdom. 

It is probable that tbe injury which the cathedral sustained by the 
fire alluded to, was very inconsiderable, as we do not find any exten- 
sive works mentioned till the reign of Edward III. when the edifice was 
thoroughly repaired by indulgential contributions f, or the sale of li- 
cences to withhold superstitious services and commit sin. The repairs 
of the cathedral and ecclesiastical buildings then conunenced, during 
tthe prelacy of the active, vigilant, and decided John Kirby %, who was 

* Some writen, by the miktake of a flgure, have stated that a Are occarred at CariMe in 1S9B» 
and others, not observing that all tbe other drcumstances were tbe sane as that in l9pS» have 
been perplexed, and unable to solve tbe difficulty, which existed only in the mistake of the datc^ 
and a consequent mis-statement of the reign in which this event happened. 

t <* When the choir was rebuilt in the reign of Edward III. indulgences were Issued, the 
common and post effectual claim of assistance, which were of 40 days penance [rather remissioei 
of penance} to such laity as should by money, materials, or Isbour, contribute to this piooa 
work { the bishop's register abounds with letters patent and orders for the purpose.** Hutchinsoei. 

t It is extremely probable that the original designs and ImprovemenU of the eastern portioo 
of the cathedral were given by Eob. Eggleslleld, an eminent nathre of CarUsle, the fannder of 
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prior and bUhq> of Carlisle aboat 25 years. This great man^ whose 
character has been most miserably depicted by his dronisb biographers^ 
seems to have been admirably adapted to the age id which he lived, and 
the heroic prince whom he served ; he was the hope of the good and the 
terror of the depraved. In 13d7> according to his register, he was at. 
tacked by assassins in Penrith, several of his retinue were wounded, and 
he would have been murdered had he not, with equal fortitude and pre« 
sence of mind, bravely defended himself. In October, this year, his pa- 
lace of Rose castle was burnt by the Scots, the adjacent country swept 
of its cattle and flocks, the crops destroyed, and the lands laid waste. 
He was at variance with his clergy, we are told -, it is true, he checked 
their ambition, repressed their licentiousness, and taught them their 
duty. He lived in troublous times ; but he had energy to meet and 
virtue to overcome all his difficulties. While the conquering Edward 
was driving the French like chaff before the wind, those perfidious ene- 
mies were suboruing treason, and raising secret enemies in Scotland^ 
to harass the English borderers. In consequence of their marauding 
expeditions our upright prelate was often reduced to great pecuniary 
embarrassment, and the pope* excommimicated and suspended him for 
the non-payment of his tenths in Lincolnshire. In 1343 he again ap« 
pears in the history of his country, as a commissioner with the bishop 
of Durham, and others, to arrange terms of peace and commerce with 
the Scots. The result of these negotiations, however, was not very 
propitious, as the Scots in 1345, under sir Wm. Douglas, attacked and 
plundered Carlisle, desolating the country wherever they appeared, till 
our heroic prelate assembled his trusty followers, and in conjunction with 
sir Robert Ogle and a handful of the king's troops, attacked and totally 
overthrew the enemy, driving them a considerable distance into the 
mountainous fastnesses of their own country. In this dreadful conflict 
the bishop was unhorsed, and in imminent danger of being made pri- 
soner ; but he fought with uncommon bravery, recovered his horse, re- 
turned to the charge, and led on his men with so much valour and skill, 
that the enemy, unable any longer to resist him, fled with precipitation. 
The tranquillity and security conquered on this memorable occasion, 

Qiieen*t college, Ozon. in 1340, and confetsor to queen Philippa. A fancifbl deritation otthiu 
great man*i name from nguUU a needle, and jCl a thread, ha* been adduced to explain a singular 
ciutom. It it a commemorative mark of respect for each member of queen's college to receive 
from the barter, on new-year*t day, a needle and a thread, with the advice, <* Talce this and be 
thrifty." Hollingshed states, tliat when the prince of Wales, afterwards Henry Y . who was edu- 
cated at this college, went to court in order to remove some imputations of disaffection, he wore 
a gown of blue satin full of oilet holes, and at every hole a needle hanging by a silic thread. This, 
it has been coigectured, vras the original academic dress, as such conceits were extremely common . 
* Pope John XXII. was a Spaniard, which perhaps contributed to the remaric of Platina, 
that he ** fece molte cose, che dimostravano la sua stolidita & leggereza." See «' II Flatina delle 
Vite et Fatti di tutti Sommi Pontifici Bomani,** Venice 1643 ; the real auUu>r waa Bartholemy 
Sacchl, who often characterises the popes with great fidelity and truth. 
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enabled our prelate to direct his attention to objects more immediately 
the duty of a divine, and he commenced the re-edification of his cathe- 
dral, in the style and splendour which we now see it. Bishop Kirby ac- 
companied the princess Joan to her consort Alphonso, king of Castik, 
in 1348 ; and about 1350 the chancel and east end of his cathedral y 
completed. To his suceessor, bishop Welton, indeed, the merit of re-i 
delling the choir has been assigned, and he no doubt contributed mate- 
rially towards its execution ; so did bishop Appleby ^ but in most cases the 
greatest merit rests with the original proposer. Of the precise extent, 
however, of these prelates* improvements there exists no definite record. 
The cathedral contained many chapels and chantries, only a £ew of 
which are now known. A singular circumstance of this nature is re- 
corded by our historians : in 1356 the chapel of St. Alban was, on ior 
quiry, found not to have been consecrated, in consequenceof which \uAop 
Welton prohibited the divine offices and sepulture in it. To a reason- 
ing being, and more especially in an architectural divine, it would ap- 
pear more judicious to have consecrated rather than interdicted this 
chapel. After the dissolution £dw. VI. granted the property with which 
it bad been endowed to T. Dalston and W. Denton ; he also trans- 
ferred that in the chantry of the holy cross, the founder of which is un- 
known. The chapel of St. Catherine church, was founded by John de 
Capella, a citizen of Carlisle. In 1366 the endowm^its of this chapel 
were withheld, when bishop Appleby ordered their payment, under pain of 
excommunication with bell, book, and candle. Bishop Whelpdale founded 
a chantry, and endowed it with SOOJ. for holy offices for the souls of sir 
Thomas Skelton, knt. and Mr. John Dalston. The door, with its or- 
naments, on the south side of the choir, near the bishop's throne, is the 
work of prior Haythwaite ; the opposite dow is attributed to the me^ 
prior Senhouse*, in consequence of the inscription on it, *' vulnera 
quinque Dei sint medicina, mei,** which was his common adage. The 
same prior also repaired the square tower of the priory, and on the beams 
of the middle room are inscribed many sentences with his £uniliar moral 
maxim^ " loath to offend.** The ubemacle work in the choir was exe- 
cuted at the expense of bishop Strickland, who also built the belfiy, 

* Thb wellHmeaning prior's tomb U at the west end of the church, a large plain altar tomb^ 
called the blue ttone» on which the tenants of the dean and chapter, by certain tennre, wen 
obliged, tayt Pennant, to pay their renu. It was prior Senhonee who canted the pointings of the 
legendary histories of Sainu Anthony, Cuthbert, and Angnstin, to be placed^n the aisles of the 
choir. Abore etreiy picture is a distich relative to the subject. Each legend oommeacM thai ; 
** 01 Anton story who lyste to here 
In Egypt was he bomt as doyth aper. 

" Her Cuthbert was forbid layks and plays 
As 8 Bede i* hys story says. 

** Her Ikder and modrof sanct Aostyne 
Fyrst put hym her to lerae doctrine.** 
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fimiished it with four bells^ and impaired the cbanccl*. Prior 6oDdi« 
bour repaired and enlarged several parts of the abbey, as appears by the 
initials of his name in different places. Prior Slee built the west gate- 
hoiise, which bears his nAme, with the usual request to pray for his soul, 
in 15S8. The beauty of this building is confined to the choir and its 
aitlesy which are in a fine taste^ and devoid of superfluous ornaments. 
Its antique grandeur is in the fragment of the nave, which with the 
south end of the transept, and the basement story of the pillars that 
.support the tower, have the true character of Saxon everlastingness. 
The pillars of the choir are clustered, and in excellent proportion ; the 
arches are pointed, the inner mouldings of thecapitak have figures and 
flowers in open work of light carving, and the inside of the arches are 
pleasingly ornamented. *' Two galleries run above the aisles, but with 
wiadows in the upper only ; that in the east end has a magnificent sim- 
plicity.** The great east window, which is 48 feet by 30, is a beautiful 
piece of tracery. The transept is heavy, and the great north window 
having failed about 60 years ago, one of plain tracery was substituted. 
Such was our cathedral when the worse than\andal bands, in 1644, 
despoiled it of *' its fair proportion,*' by destroying the west front and 
9i feet of the nave, to erect guard-houses and batteries ! Of all the in- 
fernal acts of delirious despotism, committed by those infuriate fanatics, 
this seems to have been the most laborious and expensive. The very 
idea, indeed, of taking down such a massy structure to make a guard- 
house, is worthy of the age and people. What was the general effect 
of the building we can now only conjecture. The contiguity of Car- 
lisle to Scotland rendered it difficult to achieve any very extensive work 
before the Union. The country, incessantly harassed by marauders, 
could not support any liberal esUblishment for the purpose of erecting 
pubUc buildings of great magnificence, consequently those that remain 
are calculated for strength rather than exhibiting traits of beauty, for 
use more than ornament. The present age, however, is making ample 
atonement for the deficiency of the past, and since 1808 near 100,000/. 
have been expended on building courts of justice and bridges over the 
river Eden, close to the city. 

The choir of the cathedral continued in ito pristine state till 
1765, the east window was filled with painted glass, the roof f was 
framed with wood, not unlike Westminster-hall ; and the divisions be- 
tween pillar and pillar were made by tapestry. The rest of the spaces 

* " Feclt,»» sayt Leland, Collect. " magnum ounpMille % m«dietate ad tumnam ana cum 
4 magnis campanU in eodem, et italla perpulchra In choro. et co-operturam canceUa ^ludem.'* 

t Tbeannt and devices of several contributors and patrons were delineated on the inner side 
of the roof which was removed. The old wood lining remains in the transept, and shows what 
were Uie former figures and ornaments of the choir. The whole expense of those improvement s 
amounted to ISOOL of which hishop Lyttleton contributed lOOi. deao Bolton bOL the dowager coun- 
less Oower 9001. and Uit dean and chapter the Kaaiader. 
(V 
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were occupied by stalls. " Here/' obterret Willis^ ** the decanal stall 
is on the left side of the choir entrance^ that on the right hand belong- 
ing to the bishop^ who has two seats here, as being antiently looked 
upon as principal or abbot of the church, so sat on the right hand of the 
prior when he pleased.*' About the same period the appearance of 
the choir was materially altered, and the cieling stuccoed to resemble 
groined vaulting, fiishop Lyttleton, who then filled the see, was a most 
successful student, and a great admirer of anoient architecture ; he sog« 
gested to the dean and chapter the necessity of repairing the choir, and 
contributed liberally to defray the expense. It is matter of regret that 
a better taste had not been adopted in the wood work, by making the 
new assimilate more to the antique style of the old, which b beauttfol 
in the extreme. An operative artist (Mr. Thos. Cariyle), of singular 
abilities, was employed, who finished the bishop's throne (see pi. 4), 
pulpit, altar-piece *, screens, and pews, nearly all with his own hands ; 
but with a design furnished by the bishop's nephew (Thos. Pitt, lord 
Camelford), from which he could not safely depart, the suggestioia of 
his own fertile imagination were fettered ; yet, notwithstanding all these 
drawbacks, his work remains a rare instance of ingenuity and ezpert- 
ness in a provincial workman f. The present worthy dean and chapter 
have done every thing in their power to add to the appearance and ele* 
gance of this venerable pile ; the rev. R. Markham, one of our preben- ' 
daries, and archdeacon of York, a man of refined taste^ suggested many 
. improvements, and a beautiful Gothic organ was built by Avery, and 
opened on £aster-day, 1806. The design for this instrument was 
made by Mr. Robert Cariyle, son of the above-mentioned artist, who 
likewise furnished the drawings which constitute this graphic iUustra- 

* Thia ingeniooi iiutn« with abilities which would hare adorned a higher station, has 
glTcn nutny specimens in cabinet woric, and scnlptnres, ittdlcatireof original genins, and is still 
lif ing at Carlule, in his esd year, a veneiable artist, whose abilities reflect honour on the dty of 
which his funily have been residents above two centories. It is impossible to think of this artist's 
family without recollecting Plautas iope mmwm li^fsnia in cctmlto tatmU, or the elegiac reflection 
of our own classic bard, " Full many a flower is bom to blush unseen,— And waste its sweetness 
un the desert air.** 

t In taking down the old hanging and ornaments of the high altar to make the tete repairs, 
at the north comer was discovered a brass plate finely engraven, which had been pat up to the 
memory of bishop Henry Bobinson } the prelate is represented in his pcmtificals, knedliig belbie 
a quadrangular building, supposed to be Queen's college, Ozon, and his cathedral : on the former 
is inscribed, " Invenit destructnm, reliqnit c x t ni ct u m et instractnm j** on the other, ** latim- 
vit per ostium, permansit fldelis, recessit beatus ;** beneath are shepherd's dogs, imj^ements 
of husbandry, and emblems of peace, a wolf playing with a lamb, &c. There Is this remark, 
able entry in the parish register of Dalstoo, that this worthy bishop, who was bora in Carlisle 
in 1S66, and was *« a most careful provost of Queen's college, Ozon,** died at Rose-casUe, the 
I9th of June, 1616, about three o*clock in the afternoon, and was buried in this cathedral the 
same evening, about eleven o'clock. The same register contains an account of another ra^d 
interment. <« Feb. 15, 1607, Reverend, in Christo, Johannes Mey, divina providentia Episco- 
pus Carliolensis, hora octava matatina decimi quinti did Februarii mortem oppetlit } et hom 
octava vespertina ejusdem die Carliolensl in ecclesia sepultns f^it i ciuusjnsta cdebranturdie 
sequente Itelstoni." The allegatioa of the plague cannot account for both these sodden iatcr-> 
menu, which almost cqnal If not ioipass those of Spain. 

(k) 
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tioD of our catLedral. In I8l3 the oave of the church, heretofore a 
blaok space, but used for parochial purposes, was fitted up with neatness 
and elegance^ separated from the internal part of the cathedral, and 
made a more commodious place of worship for the parish of St. Mary. 

Having collected the imperfect records of the foundation, and va- 
rious alterations of our church and its erection to an episcopal see, its 
few monuments, their position and origin will be found in the accom- 
panying ground-plan. 

Some of the more active prelates during the first centuries after 
the establishment of the bishopric, have already been mentioned. John 
Rots, who was imposed on this see by the arbitrary authority of the 
pope, directly contrary to the election of the chapter and the will of 
the sovereign, evinced himself truly worthy of his patron ; and al* 
thoi^h he was wholly incapable of discharging any political duties, as 
was the custom for prelates in his age, yet few men are more remark- 
able, as he acquired permanent notoriety for his insatiable avarice and 
diabolical malignity. His incessant lawsuits, malevolence, revengeful 
application of excommunications, kc. have rendered it proverbial that 
this true papal bishop ** would rather reign in hell than serve in hea- 
▼en.** He died at the paUce of Rose Castle *, in 1332. Of a very 
different character was Thomas Merks, whose heroic fidelity to the 
ill-fated Richard II. has been worthily pourtrayed by our national 
bard f. There is something in disinterested integrity and inflexible 
rectitude, which awes even to forbearance the most depraved, and 
rivets the affections of the good in all ages and nations. Bishop Merks 
was almost the only advocate in parliament for the deposed monarch ; 
and such was the independent, fearless, and upright spirit which ani- 

* The name of this palace haa been differently interpreted, some ascribing it to this worth- 
less prelate, others, with equal improbability, to ronx, from the red-coloured stone with which 
it is built. It is of no veiy great antiquity, and was probably conveyed to the ecclesiastical 
chiefs of C^lisle *' per quoddam comu ebumeum,^ or the horn preserved in the cathedral as 
the symbol or instrument of grants to the priory. The most probable etymon of this name is 
the British Rho9, a valley, which is sufficiently descriptive. Edward I. resided here some time, 
during his expedition against the Scots i and his writs for calling a parliament at Uncoln were 
dated apmd U Ro9». Many of our expressions and phrases having the word ro$t, doubtless ori- 
l^nated from this British term, and were not derived fh>m the French, as vulgariy supposed. 
Th^ palao^ being a favourite residence, vras augmented and improved by bishops Strickland, 
Bell, Kyte, &c. but was destroyed by Oliver Cromwell ; and since the reformation almost every 
successive prelate has been emulous to repair and improve it } and the names of Stem, Bainbow, 
Smith,- Lyttleton, Law, kc. are recorded as having added to or beautified this delightftil retreat. 

t Shakespeare makes this prelate utter a sentiment which should never be forgotten : '* The 
means tjtat Heaven yields must be embrac*d— And not neglected." It is for the divines and 
friends of the established church, ere it be too Ute, to observe this safe maxim, when a junta 
of sceptical and superficial politicians have conspired to sap her foundations i when the legisla- 
ture is called upon by this sordid bend t,o grant political power and a monopoly of privileges to 
a particular and intellectually insignificant class, merely because it is composed of the most 
ignorant, and consequently the most vicious of his majesty's subjects, because they believe 
what not one legislator believes, and what no reasoning being could for a moment think of, and 
because they bear a satanic hatred and murderous antipathy to every human being, " black, 
brown, or foir,** who does not worship Images, and believe in all the silly superstitions, and 
incredible fooleries which coiutltnte the religion of their sect. The same party also, who demand 

rv 
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mated him, that io the fine tessioD uoder Henry IV. he prooonoce^ 
the sererest condemnatioiu on the measoret and the men, bj which 
the revolution was effected, and e?co told the osarping prince such 
pointed truths, that he was depri?ed of bis bishopric, and conunitted 
for treason, but liberated. Uis predictions of national misery, bowerer, 
were literally fulfilled in the civil wars which followed ; and the 
events furnish another example of the truism, that if a government or 
a legislature knowingly commit one act of injustice, no matter frooi 
what motive, like that of telling a deliberate falshood, it will require 
ten thousand others to extenuate it. The successor of this noble cham- 
pion of the inviolability of abstract right, was William Strickland, 
whose election in 1365 was violently annulled by the pope : Henry IV. 
now meanly petitioned the bishop of Rome in his favour, and he waa 
accordingly appointed to our see in 1400. Of his political sentiments 
there can be no question, and although he was certainly a benefactor 
to his church, yet we find him acting in '' a commission of Uood,*! to 
arrest, imprison, and execute all persons who did not bow dovni to the 
powers that be, or who evinced the least sympathy or compassion either 
for the family or friends of the murdered king. Over the political con* 
duct of bishop Strictland, religious charity would gladly draw the veil, 
were it not the bounden duty of the historian to devdope and record 
the errors as well as the rirtues of public characters, to stigmatiat 
crimes and laud genuine merits *. From the consecrated, ambitious, 

to be nempted, on their entry into political power, from taking oaths, not to emienvow to 
orerthrow the eaublithed church, are equally hostile to the Bible at to proteetantt, and the 
wit and humour which hate been good-naturedly directed to the bibliomania of literaiy anti> 
quarks, has been malignantly lereiled against those who would make the Scrlpturos fhmillar u 
the poor. This has been rudely attempted in an illiterate and obscure periodical pnblkatioQ, 
entitled ** The (pnpal) Orthodox Magasine.** Yet pitiably silly as this work Is, every fHend to 
true religion will rejoice in iu existence, as whenever snperstitioo and Ugotiy aeek to arm them- 
setves with argument and not authority, they inevitably take from Lychas the poisoned shirt of 
the Lemcan hydra. The i na dequ acy likewise of the Scriptures and divine revelatioo is not oaly 
maintained, but their imperfectness is eagerly proved in the recital of new and more extiaor- 
dinary miracles than are to be found in the inspired volume. When our Saviour and Ms Apostles 
had recourse to supernatural means, it was always either to establish divine truth and convert 
the unbelieving, or to serve the cause of humanity } and we are assured that enough was done 
by them to answer folly these objecu. Nevertheless the trade in mirades Is still most uahmsly 
advocated by Mr. John Milner, the vicar apostolic of the midland district, aqd bishop of Casta- 
bala. This would-be Tbaumaturgus, in a letter dated Wolverhampton, August 181ft, just after 
liis return ftom Kome, addressed to the Editor of the above publication, speaics of the legendary 
farrago called <* Butler's Lives of the Saints,** as an ** Bncydopodia of theological knowledge,** 
and laments that it cont^ns no lives of sainu deified since the pontificate of Benedict XIV. 
(1758), mentioning " the venerable lignori, a late bishop of Apulia, the author of many pious 
treatises ; at whose intercession, as has been imetmte$tib>l9 ondpiMicif dssMnstralMl witkim tkmt ftm 
wumthB, a woman whose BREAST HAD BEEN CUT OFP/br « MMer, <mrf BUEIBD im tke cterdb- 
feni, kad had U SUDDENLY RESTORED TO HER, so that her infknt drew milk fh>m It ia 
the same manner as fh>m the other breast which had never been diseased * 1 1" 

* The sentiments of the pious and enlightened WIckiif were now generally dissemlnatej, 
and most of the virtuous and religious part of both clergy and laity were his followers. On the 
other hand the ignomnt bigots. Ice. the infidels (who were then also numerous), persecuted 
the unfortunate Wicklifites with " murderous hate.** In 1401, the king, knowing the fnH 
tenure by which he held his crown, gratified the papists by allowing them to bum the rev. WItUan 
Sautre as a Wicklifite. This is the first recorded religious murder of the sanguinary papists In 
this country since the massacre of the Saxon bishops. " 1b political history,** says d*Isneli, bi 
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and ruthlett politician we turn with pleasure to his successor, the meek, 
pious, and beneficent Roger Whelpdale, a native of Cumberland; 
much more memorable as a divine for his admirable deeds of charity 
and piety, than as a statesman for his political address. But for the 
existence of such characters it might be rendered questionable whether 
religion and piety were episcopal duties in those ages. His successor 
was thmst into the see by the pope $ but bishop Lumley was above a 
year elected before be received the pontiff's consent. Bishop Close 
was not only great as a uegociator but architect. His conduct in 
•nranging the terms of peace with the Scot's king, and as a 90m- 
missioner in investigating the wardens of the Marches, recommended 
him to die sovereign, and his episcopal character is a high eulogy on 
the king's judgment. Percy, son of the earl of Northumberland, next 
filled the see. The most remarkable trait in his successor's cha* 
racter was that of having first received the temporalities in pay- 
ment of a royal debt, and afterwards being elected and conse- 
crated bishop. The beneficent Edward Storey was consecrated here 
and translated to Chichester. But we now approach the dawn ol the 
general reformation. John Kyte, a man of more ulents and learning 
than religion and virtue, a native of London, who was Henry Vll.'s 
ambassador to Spain, archbishop of Armagh in 1513, bishop of 
Carlisle in 1521, resigned the see of Armagh for that of Thebes in 
Greece. He was patronized and consulted by cardinal Wolsey, to 
whom he had virtue enough to remain faithful, administering comfort 
to this fallen prelate in his last days. With the king's scruples 
respecting his maniage he perfectly concurred, and indeed to all 
his majesty's opinions he evinced the most cordial respect, while his 
patron and friend, Wolsey, retained any power. He was also one of 
the four bishops who addressed pope Clement Vll. on the subject of 

bk Inquiry Into Um littmy and poUtkal Chancter of Jamet I. *« we lunally Sad Umt tke bctdt of a 
parlj art moch wiaer than thte party thenudTct, so that whatever tliey ioiend to acquire, their 
AM demands are small ) but the honest souls who are only stirred by their 4iwn Innocent seal, 
are aore to complain that their business is done negligently. Should the party at flrst succeed, 
then the bolder spirit which they hate disguised or suppressed through policy is lelt to itself } it 
•taits unbridled and at AiU gallop. All this oocaned in the case of the puritans with James 1.** 
And the same thing is occurring in the present day; the heads of a par^ obtained the repeal 
of a law to detaid the doctrine of the trinity fVom scurrilous wit, ignorant vanity, and impious 
IrTdigion i the heads of a party are also aiming at a total change in the inalienable rights of pro* 
perty f are seeking to make justice and liyuatice, right and wrong, the mere creatures of poli- 
tkal enactments and instHatioos, dhecthig their revolutionary schemes Arst to vi talidous instead 
nf hereditary property > the heads of a party also are meditating a still more general and com* 
picte reversement, with " universal philanthropy." They have obtained a law to prohibit pa- 
itnts ftom proAting by their dittdren's labour, in order that youth under thirteen years of age 
waaj be allowed to attend schools where such words as " God,** ** Saviour,** or *' religion,** are 
never once islwwwd, and where what they think proper to call « truth and morality** only are 
Incalcated. This most wise and great good (for a Christian or even thdst must be embarrassed 
to describe it In known terms), has already been realized some time north of the Tweed, and Is 
now abonttobeinstitnted and extended south of it. Such is the grandeur and omnipotence of 
this plan, that it is to make men more beantiAil, and in every sense of the wotdpmfKt, and 
very probably ertn Imnortal I 
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the king*3 divorce ; but he was nevertheless a true papist, and this 
feict furnishes an answer to one of the calumnies which the papists 
have heaped on Henry VII I. and his divines. To the reforming prin- 
ciples of the great and good Cranroer he opposed every possible obstrac- 
tion in conjunction with the archbishop of York. Considering chat 
the anion of talents and servility is by no means a very common occur- 
rence in nature, it is impossible to view the life and behavioor of Kyte 
with either pity or respect. Of a very similar character was his suc- 
cessor, Robert Aldridge, a poet and orator of no ordinary celebrity, 
whose youth was complimented by Erasmus, for '' blanda eloquentic 
juvenis.*' Like Kyte he was servile to the king, a papist in devotion, 
and a tyrant to his fellow men. He encouraged Henry in his six arti- 
cles against all the exertions of Cranmer, and in one case only, that 
of '* the bishop's book,** did he concur in the immortal labours of that 
great and true divine. Owen Oglethorp, like his two immediate prede- 
cessors, appears to have had no permanent principle, but sdfiihness. At 
a papist he betrayed his religion in almost every act of his life, yet he 
as tenaciously clung to its alleged dispensing power, its intideraace 
and superstition. He appears to have been a plausible but superficial, 
weak and unprincipled man. The sanguinary Mary heaped honours 
and emoluments upon him. By some strange fatality, or that inhe- 
rent obliquity of intellect which marks the adherents of popery, he was 
chosen in 1554 one of the disputants against Cranroer, Liatimer, and 
Ridley, in which he fully evinced his great malignity to the principles 
of the reformation (a sufficient recommendation to Mary and her para- 
mour Pole), his barbarity and intolerance. He was consecrated bishop 
of Carlisle the following year, and in 1558, during the vacancy of the 
see of Canterbury, and in direct contradiction to all bis former acts 
and principles, when all the bishops had refused to crown queen Eliza- 
beth, *' he only, the lowest of the tribe, the bitterest against the re- 
formists, and the interests of the protestant church, could be found to 
place the crown on the head of that greatest of princesses." The 
conduct of Oglethorp on this occasion is marked by singular baseness 
or folly. The religious sentiments of the queen were well known, so 
were his own. At the coronation she would not suffer him to elevate 
the host for adoration, because she " did not like it $** and had he 
been actuated by any rational ambition he would have at least feigned 
conviction of protestant sentiments, and retained his honours by hb 
compliancy. On the contrary, he most foolishly sought to regain the 
confidence of those he had betrayed, by his violent opposition in parlia- 
ment to all the protestant laws. In 1559 he declined attending the 
challenge of SeweU to disputation, for which he w^s fined 250/. and 
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shortly after deprived of his hbhopric, estimated at 9681. To in- 
cur the censure of- so acute a judge of merit as EHzaheth, is alone a 
satisfactory proof of his turpitude ; but his deposition proves that the 
malign effects of inveterate superstition^ had equally divested him of 
rationality and of virtue. He died soon after of apoplexy or a broken heart. 
We now come to prelates of a very different character, to divines 
and not political intriguers, men of learning and talenU» who devoted 
their attention to the study of the sacred scriptures, the usages of 
the primitive churches, and the practical as well as theoretical display 
of Christian morality. John Best, an equally prudent and firm pro- 
testant was consecrated in 1560 $ but such was the fiiry and malignity 
of the murderous spirit which animated the popbh mob, that he was 
obliged to have a commission to arm himself and dependents within 
his bishopric Thus, when the worthy votaries of Rome, the " wor- 
shippers of gods the work of their own hands,*' could no longer use 
fire and faggot, they had recourse to the cup and dagger. Bishop 
Best was created D. D. by Dr. Humphreys, the queen*s Oxford profes- 
sor, at a private convention in London, when he subscribed the Saxon 
homilies. His successor, Barnes, a man of Christian disposition, was 
consecrated suffragan bishop of Nottingham, in 1567. Against the 
virtues and exalted character of our native bishop Robinsoo, calumny 
itself has never dared to whisper a murmur. His zeal and beneficence 
in patronizing learning and supporting literature do him the highest 
honour, especially as he was bom in a country no little remarkable for 
producing men of genius, self-taught characters*, " who think much, 
and on deep subjects 3*' who have attained eminence in almost every 
department of human knowledge. Perhaps in no other county of Bri- 
tain have so many of its natives become its prelates as in Cumberiand, 
and it is not prejudice to Say, that they were neither the least eulight- 

* It It impotsible in the short compui of & note to enumerate all the natives of Cumber- 
land, who by the mere energy of their oirn minds have left worics well knqwn to potteriiy. The 
celebrated mechanician, George Graham, who so greatly improved our mathematical instru- 
mentt, was bom at HortgilU (not Oartrick), in the parish of Kirklinton, in 1676. His works 
are printed in the Transactions of the Royal Society. See vols. vi. vii. viii. & ix. abridgement 
by Dr. Hnttoo. The rev. William Graham, late rector of Supleton» who *' procured his educa- 
tion from the savings of his manual labour,*' is another example of the talent of poetry and 
metaphysics being united perb^w In a higher degree even than In Darwin. According to Hutch- 
insoo, Cumberland is also the county of the Addison fomily. The Uite rev. Jonathan Bouchier, 
one of the revivers of oar Saxon literature, was also a Cumberland man. But there Is a living 
author, phlloaopher, and artist, who may perhaps be considered as the Airest type of the Cum- 
berland character, we mean Mr. James Sowerby, F. L. S. M . 6. S. &c one of the greatest be- 
Beftbctors to our national sciences which has yet appeared, whether considered as an artist, 
dianghtsman andcolourist, or as a sdentiSc botanist, mineralogist and conchologist, his laboura 
ahcd a lustre on his age and nation. His works on " English Botany, Mineralogy, Conchology, 
and Fossils,** as well as hi* tracu on crystallography and the nature of colours, are the most 
correct and complete of their kind, and his general accuracy in most branches of natural history, 
like his admirable delineations and faithftil portraitures, have become prdverbial. The names of 
Dr.. Brown, Dr. Paley { J. D. Carlyle, J. B. } W. and S. Gilpin, and G. Head, artisu } J. Howard, 
mathematician, &c. might also be mentioned } as well as our present worthy dean Milner, whose 
writings are familiar to cveiy Christian philosopher, and have often been quoted in this work. 
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ened nor meritorious of its dignitaries. Milbum and Senhoose were 
successively native prelates. Their successor. White, was employed by 
king James to xibserve the iutrignes of the papists. Archbbhop Usher 
being obliged to leave the rebellious Irish, found an asylum here till 
episcopacy was abolished, when Oliver Cromwell, who was imitated in 
this particular by Napoleon Buonaparte, feigning respect for great learn- 
ing, talents, and virtue, assigned him a pension of400l, a year, but never 
paid it. At the archbishop's death he gave 9001, for a public funeral 
to bin). Next to Usher must be ranked our native prelate Nicholson, 
who first fully investigated our national literary antiquities, in his '' His- 
torical Libraries,** iu like manuer as the present bishop has onfolded 
and elucidated our national botany, particularly cryptogamic plants. It 
b the glory of protestantism that it unites all the physical and natural 
sciences to divinity ; that it considers all real knowledge as directly con- 
tributing to exalt revelation, extend religion, and thereby mdiorate 
mankind. We might indeed challenge all the papal bishops in Europe 
to produce only one paper equal to any of those by Dr. Goodenoi^b in 
the Transactions of the Linnean Society, of which he was one of the 
original founders and vice-president As <' knowledge is power,*' while 
that is directed to the support of genuine religion, our national esta- 
blishment must be as permanent as it is founded injustice and truth. 

DIMEN SIONS OF THE CATHEDEAL. 

Length of the mtp 43 feet, the remains of 135; of Che choir 137 : of the tr»oaept 1S4. BrtatUk 
of the choir and ito mulen 71 feet ; of the Uaosept SB. BHght of cieliii( TSk of the tower IST feet. 



DBSCEIPTIOH OF THE PLATES. 

^lotc 1. view of the atthedral from the prebendariee* gardes, exhibiting the gmit Ewt Win- 
dow, the South Side and South Aitle of the choir, partly obacured hj the ahade of the inmi- 
mertble trees which grow in abundance on all tides of this fkbrk. 

Ptaes, Is the South of the cathedral from the abbey green. In which the grtnt Window of the 
South Aisle, under which formerly rested air Thomas Skelton's tomb, the present Vcstiy, St. 
Catherine's Chapel, attached to the south«^ast end of the transept, and the Tower, a^ear. Itt 
the upper stoiy of the transept the remains of Saxoo windows may still be traced. Bound, 
this part of the precincts a broad gravel walk was formed a feir years ago, and the adjoining 
grounds embeillshdd With shrubberies. 

Plates. A view f^om the banks of the Caldew, conuinlng the Cathedral, with part of the 
Western End, now the parish church of St. M aiy, the Deanoy-houae, Chapter-house, and 
some of the prebendal Houses, with PMt of the City Wall, and the woods on the banks of 
the Caldew, which after watering the meadows adiiacent to the dty falls into the Bdcn. 

Plots 4, Is the Bishop's Throne, in rear of which are the south aisle andvesOy. 

Plate b. South Side of the Chapter-house, with the windows lately repaired. The lateiior watf 
recently fitted up in a magniflcent style, and formed into three apartments, vis.akitcfaen, 
dining or audit room, and library. The principal apartment contains two exquisite paintings 
by P^ul Veronese, of the Resurrection and the preaching of St. John, each eleven feet high 
1^ eight broad. These were presented to the dean and chapter by the earl of Lonsdale. . 

Pfalt S. The Choir, exhibiting the East Window, North Aisle, Pulpit, Oovcnioi*s Pew, and op- 
posite the Bishop's Throne and Pews. 

Plate 7. North-east View, representing the East End with its Buttress, their Niches and Statues^ 
the North Side of the Choir and Aisle, North end of the Transept, and the embattled Tbwcr. 

Plois 8. Interior View from the north aisle, shewing the style of archltectnre In the eastern part 
of the building, diusted of the screens, stalls, &c. It was taken at this point to exhibit the 
excdient carving of the consols, all of which, as well as the capitals, are executed with 
much etegaace. 
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PRIORS. 

da Warthwic 
WUlUm de HauiwyaMl 
Robert da Helpertoii 1308 
S.deHautwyatel \S95 
Wm. de Hattworth 13S5 
J.ohfi d« Kirby 
Galfrid Prior 
John de Horncastle 1353 
Richard de Rtdala 
John de Penrith 



BISHOPS. 



Btbalwald 1183 ^Mamaduk^ LnBleyl430 

Beniafd 1157 

Hugh (1) 1916 

Walter Mdelerk 1S23 
Syhretter de Orerdon 

(S) 1246 

T. de Vetriponta 1355 
Robert de Chaancy 1358 



Ralph Irton 
John Haltoo 
John Rost 
John Kirhy * 
GilbartWeUott 
ThoflMa Appleby 



1380 
1393 
1335 
1333 
1363 
1363 



Robert Reed 1396 

Th<»nift9 Merks 1396 
WIlHam Strickland 1400 
Rocer Whelpdale 1419 
Wmiaai Barrow 1433 



LMcelQt SalkeM 
Sir ThMMa SaMth<3)1547 
Sir Joh» Wooley 1577 
Chriatopbar P^ldni 1596 
FranciaWhke ' 1633 
William Pateraon 16S6 
Thomas Comber 1630 
Gay Carleton 1660 



I Nicholas Close 
William Percy 
John Kin^scott 
Richard Scroop 
Edward Storey 
Richard Bell 
William Sever 
Rofer Leybum 
John Penny 
John Kyte 

! Robert Aldridge 
Owen Oglethorp 
John Rett 
Rtehard Barnes 
John Meye 
Henry Robinson 
Robert Snowden 

I Richard Milburue 

DEANS. 

Thomas Smith 
Thomas Mosf rare 
William Graham 
Francis Atterbury 
George SmaJridge 
Thomas Gibbon 
lliomas TuHie 



1449 
1453 
1463 
1464 
1468 
1478 
14^ 
1503 
1508 
1531 
1537 
1556 
1560 
1570 
1577 
1598 
1616 
1631 



1671 
1684 
1686 
1704 
1711 
1713 
1716 



WillUm de Dalaton 1381 
Robert da Edenhall 188(7 
Thamas de HctoA 
Thomas Blye 
Thomas Bamahy 143S 
Thomas de HaHbwaite 
Thomas Gondibour 1484 
Simon Senhouse 1507 
Christopher Slee 1532 
LaiMielot Salkaid 



Richard Senhoose 1634 
Francis White 163C 

Barnaby Potter 1G38 
James Usher I64J 

Sec VmcwfU Fim Years. 
Richard Stern 1660 

Edward Rainbow 1664 
Tbomaa SmUh 1684 

William Nieholsan 1706 
Samuel Bmdibrd 1718 
Johfi Wau^h 1738 

George Flemtne 1 734 
Richard Osbahliston 1747 
Charles Lvttleton 1763 
Edmund Liw 176d 

John Douglass 1787 

Edward V. Vernon I7dl 
S. GOODENOUOU 1808 



George Fleming 
Robert Bolton 
Charles Tarrent 
Thomas Wilson 
Thomas Percy 
Jeffrey Ekina 
Isaac Miuwa. 



1737 
1734 
1764 
1764 
1778 
1783 
4793 



(1) Tbere it great dlAcolty in atoertaininf the rcftl cbaricttr of the tally pidatsfrof tiito 
ICC. From iu tituation, m a barrier agaijut the Incuraimit o< the ScoUr the cUj of Carilatoex- 
pcrienccd oiany vlciMitudct in remote age* i and the actlont of iu eccledastical ruler wnaoftwi 
greatly inUrepresented in the beat of political diapateai The troth of thU iMirtina ia ««ioced 
by the contrary epitheu bestowed, in ancient docoBaenta, on liagb» the third b i t h a p . Kiag 
Henry III. in letters tothepope, which are still presenad, praises the peooUar sealoTth^biahop, 
in all matters relating to the interest of the church ) whilst tboChronieleof Lanaaaost^ accoaes 
him of alienating the possessions of the see, and obaenraiw with a satetitir that ia all bat imfilous, 
and which cannot be too strongly reprehended, ** that» by the just judge—cat of God* ha pa ri s b ad 
miserably at the Abb^ of le Fi>rte, in Borgandy, aa Im waa rctumiag hum Eone." 

(8) This prelate is memorable, as one of the moat actitt and si^rited'of those who ware ad- 
vanced to this see, in the early reigns. He gained the respect and rnmmcnrtatlott of churc h m an 
by the zeal with which he protected the righu of hia bishopric \ aad in Ngacd to hb polltkal 
conduct, he Is entitled to more extended praise. It roust not be forgottea* while perusing the 
list of our biahops, that Sylvester was one oC the prelates who, In the presence of his sovereigav 
pronounced' the anathema* "with bell, book, and candle,** against thaacwhainftinjad the Ubcr« 
tics of England. 

(9) Sir Thomas Smith was equally eminent aa a scliolar and politician. Ha waa secrcta«r of 
state to Icing Edward VI. and afterwards to queen Eilubeth. This disttegnlshed dean of Carlisle 
was author of scfcral literary pobiicatioas, aowng which owy be notieedhia- ** Co m awawcsk h 
ofEngkukL** 
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IND£X TO CARLISLE CATHEDRAL. 

•»• The itaUc Utitrs indicate the pages marked at the botlam of the left ddef 
thus, (a) (b) bfc. and the letter S.for note. 
Abbey Kpsind by prior Oondiboar, i.— compuilet the princfiM Joan to CattHe, ib^- 
Albui» 8t. siDfolmr circuoutance reUting to Koightbood, tbe honor of, conlerfed apoa 
the chapel of, ik.~Aldridge, bUhop, a poet and Henry II. c N. 

orator, o} eacouFftget Henry in hU tix arti- LeUad*a etymol. of CaTliile,.a N. j acoonat 

cles, ib. i compliment^ by Erasmus, ib.— | 
Aisles, paintings placed in, by bishop ttcn- 
hoose, k N.— Arthur, king, mansion house of, 
«N.— Assassins attack bishop Kirby ) hisbrave 
defence, f.— Aims and devices on the old 
roof, i N. 

fietfry built by bUhop Strickland, ft.— Best, 
bishop, a man of exemplary piety, pj arms 
himself and adherents against the papisu, ib. 
— Bede, venerable, account of the prosperity of 
the northern parU of England, 6N.~Bishops, 
list of, r.~Bravery, uncommon, displayed by 
hishop Kirby, f.— Brass coins discovered, c— 
Bum, Ur. etymol. of Carlisle, a N. 

Carlisle, a place of distinction before the 
Roman invasion, a } said to have been built 

by prince Loell, lb. i rebuilt and fortified by 

king Egfrid, ib) etymol. of iu name from 

Leland, Camden, &c. ib. N. } citizens mur- 
dered by the Danes, b } deacription by Leland, 

ib. N. I erroneously considered as part of the 

aee of Undisfame, ib. N. > attached to the 

see of Durham, ib.— Cathedral, chapel of St. 

Catherine in, founded by a citiacn of Car- 
lisle, A I chapel of St. Alban not consecrated ; 

divine offices in it prohibited, lb. j west fh>nt 

destroyed, ii choir re-modelled by bishop 

Wdton, A.—Cumberland, iu etymol. 6 N.) 

the remarkable literary charscters it has pro- 
duced, p N.— Cuthbert, St. vistu Carlisle, a.— 

Custom, singular one practised alf Queen's 

College, Oxon. g N. 
Danes murder the dtiaens and ruin tbe 

city, &.— Dcant list of, r.— Dimensions of 

the cathedra], f.— Denton, extract from his 

account of Carlisle, e. 
Edward I. resided some time at Rose Castle, 

I N.— Elisabeth, queen, refuses to permit the 

elevation of the host at her coronation, o.— ^ 

Brasmus compliments bishop Aldridge, lb.— 

Ethelwald, prior, first bishop, c— Etymol. of 

Carlisle, a N.— Excommunication, r eve n ge fu l 

applicatloa of, by bishop Ross, L 

Fire, the cathedral and half the town con- 
• famed by,/* 

Gale, Dr. etymol. of CarlUle, a N.— Oondl- 

bour, prior, repairs and enlarges the abbey, 

i.— Ooodenough, Dr. his excellent papers In 

. the "Transactions of the Unncan Society,*' 9. 

Henry I. re-edifies Carlisle, b 1 makes it a 

hUht^feCf c; founds a college of prlesu, 

ib.— Henry II. receives the honour of knight- 
hood in Carlisle, c N.— Henry VII. employs 

bishop Kyte as ambassador to Spain, «.— Ho- 

norlns III. mnovea tbe canons, ei his sordid 

disposition./.— Hugh, abbot of Beliea, made 

bishop of CariUlc,/. 
Indulgences granted for rebuilding the choir, 

/N. 

Kitby, btebop, his palace burned by the 

Scots, g i suspected by the pope, ib. 1 a com- 
missioner fbr peace, ib. t the result not propi- 
tious, ib. I attacks and overcomes tlie Scottish 

army, lb.| ra-ediflea the cathedral^ ft| ac- 



of the town, b N.— Learning, men cdebrated 
for, born in Cumberland, p N.— Lyttletoo» 
bishop, repairs the choir, *.— Lyastock, cas- 
tle of, given to the priory, « N. 

Magasine, orthodox, Iu malignant attack 
on the Bible Society, aiN.— Merks, bUbop, 
his character ponrtrayed by Shakspeare, ad- 
vocates the cause of Richard II. fr.— Miracles, 
supported by Dr. Ifilner, m N. ; wonderAil 
<nie performed by bishop Lignori, ib.— Mo- 
nastery dedicated to the Virgin Mary, b. 

Nave, part of it destroyed to erect guard- 
houses and batteries, i } fitted up as a place of 
worship for the parish of St. Mary, I.— Nichol- 
son, bishopk author of the ** Historical Libra- 
ries," ,. 

Oglethorp, bishop, honoured byMaiy, a; 
appointed one of the disputants against Oaa- 
mer, Latiiaer, fcc. ib. } crowns, Elixabethrib.; 
dies of a broken 'heart, p.— Organ, new one, 
built fay Avery, k. 

Paulinus Is offered tiie bishopric, which he 
refuses, «N.— Paintings placed in tbe aisles 
by prior Senhoose, h N .— Pi^sU bum the rev. 
W. Sautre as a Wicklifite, m N.— Percy, eart, 
a bishop of Carlisle, a«— Pmtestantiyn unites 
all the physical and natural sciences to divi- 
nity, 9.— Plautus, quoUtion from, k N.— Pul- 
pit, altar-pieoe, kc. finished by Mr. Car- 
lyle, It. — Ptates, description of, 9.— Prims, list 
of; r.— Prioiy of St. Cuthbert, repaired, and 
iu college founded by king EgfHd, a; brass 
coins buried beneath iu steeple, c; its re- 
mains discovered in founding the new churdi, 
d I iu monks of the order of St. Augustin, « ; 
renounce the papal aulhori^, and act la open 
opposition, ib ; value of the prioiy at the dis- 
solution, ib. N.i the canons expelled by Ho- 
noriuslll.ib. 

Queen's college, singular cusumi practised 
there,f N. 

Reliques discovered in the priory, d N«— Re- 
ligious fbundations, Denton's account of, c.— > 
Rose castle, palace of, iu etymol. 1 N. t de- 
stroyed by CHiver Cromwell, ib.— Robinson, 
bishop, a great patrcm of leaming, p.— Roof, 
arms and devices on, i N.— Ross, John, made 
bishop by the pope, contrary to the will of th« 
sovereign, 1} his insatiable avarice, ib. 

Senhouse, prior, descripUon of his tomb, A 
N.— Scou ravage the city and bnra its records* 
/.—Sculpture, very ancient, discovered, d.— 
Stalls, position of the decanal one, Jr.— Strick- 
land, bishop, his election annulled by tbt 
pope,m. 

Throne, bishops, design fhralshed by lord 
Camelford, executed by Mr. J. Carlyle, k. 
Usher, bishop, finds an asylum in Cariisle,f . 
VITalter, a Norman priest, restores the ec- 
clesiastical buildings, b ; made prior and g^ 
veraor of the city, ib. ; gives lands and recto- 
ries to Carfisle, e.— Window, great east, di- 
mensions of, i.— VlTilliam II. repairs the city, 
k— Whelpdale, bishop, founds a chaati|r, A. 
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HISTORY AND ANTIQUITIES 



OF TH« 



CATHEDRAL CHURCH AND SEE 



or 



CJesiten 



Chbstbr is a truly protestant see, and they who cannot revere it for 
its antiquity, may respect it for its original purity and exemption from 
bU vulgar idolatries. The city of Chester, however, has been, during 
time immemorial, the seat of Christian learning and piety ^. Its his- 
tory is coeval with that of the country. The county of Chester was, 
at an early period, inhabited by the people called Cornavii. After the 
Bomans became its possessors, it was included in Britannia Superior, 
^nd subsequently it became part of Flavia Cassariensis. When the 
Romans retired, the Britons resumed the possession of our city f, and 
retained it, with only one short intermission of a few years, till 828, 
when Egbert reduced the whole Saxon heptarchy to his authority. The 
first attack of the Saxons was in 607f and as it was founded on reli- 
gious motives, it merits attention. The facts are recorded by Bede 
and all our early historians, otherwise they would excite doubts of 

* ** The Int origin of thU ancknt dty, obtene two of our moit jtididoot and respectable 
antiqnariet, U enveloped in obtcority i the coiuectnre of ttr Thomas Elliot, that it was called 
Neomagnt, and that It was built by a great grandson of Noah, is entitled to as much credit as 
the legend of Ralph Higden, the monk of St. Werbargh, who attributes its foundation to Leon 
Tawr, a great giant, and makes king Lear Its restorer. The most probable coigectare Is, that 
Cheater was one of the fortresses constructed by Ostorius Scapula, for the security of the Roman 
army, after the discomfiture of Caractacus. It is certain, that the twenty.flrst legion, called 
' The Victorious,* was sutioned at Chester in the reign of Galba, and the allusion to this cir> 
comstance in the British name of tllfc city, Cmtt'Leommr Jhfyr DtBjf, the city of legions on the 
water of Dee, seems to connect it vHth iu first origin. It has been asserted, that the walls of 
Chester were first built by Marfus, a British king, grandson of Cymbellne, who began his relgu 
in the year 7S, and that he was buried in this city. Hollnshed, whose history is a compilation 
from various ancient chronicles, tells us, tliat he was buried at Carlisle} but the whole histoiy 
of Marius is doubtAil. It is certain, that Chester was a walled city before 906, and there is no 
reason to doubt that the walls were originally built by the Romans } the old east gate was un- 
questionably a Roman work, and the various antiquities discovered within the walls, are a prooC 
that the Romans occupied the site of the present city ." LysMS, Mag. Brit, and Rich . of Cirenc 

t According to Lambarde, they called It QmrthUon or dumr Du ; the Saxons called it Lego- 
esaslere j and the Latin writers Ntomagu$, Dsm, or OxoeUim. " There is such affinitie of name 
betwene this towne and thre others, that partly by the ignorance of some authors, but chieflye 
by the error and mistaklnge of such as have written their bookes into copies, they may be many 
igrmes confounded. As Caerieon sometime taken for this and sometyme for Leyoester, which 
ought, in Saxon copies, to be written Leigactattre, and Chester in the byshoprike} which the 
Saxons called Cwuaomstre, and we, Chester in the Strete. It toke the Saxon name of the Ro- 
mane legions that wear wont to sctjoume theare, not in Csnar*s tyme, as Malmesbury sayeth, 
bat after, as Letaade afimeth. It is caUed Deva (by Beda) of the Ryver Pee that washetb It.** 
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CBB8TBR CATHBDIAI.^ [a.D. 971* 

their accuracy or autheDticity. Athelfrid or Ethelfrid, king of 
Northumberland^ determined^ it is said, to rerenge Augustine's quarrel 
with the British clergy, marched against Chester, which he captured 
and desolated. On this occasion it was affirmed, that he " slew the 
captain Brocmalio and 1200 learned men of the colledge of Bangor,*' 
who had a residence near our city. This nnmber would appear incre- 
dible, did not Bede inform us, that the religious of that society were 
so numerous, that they were divided into seven communities, each of 
which consisted of 300 persons, whose afiairs were regulated by a 
provost and other rulers, and that they all maintained themselves by 
the labimr of their own hands*. Dreadful, however, as this slaughter 
was, the triumph of king Atlielfrid seems to have been of Tcry short 
duration, as the British princes assembled an army, attacked and de- 
feated him with equal carnage, and drove him beyond the Humber. 
Thus terminated the first religious war In this country. On return- 
ing from their victories (in 609 or 613) one of the British princes, 
Cadwan, was elected king of Wales, and Chester continued a British 
city for more than two centuries, till Egbert united it to the kingdoai 
of Mercia. About 894 the Danes besieged it, but were nltimatdy 
defeated by Alfred's stratagems. Between 905 and 906, Bthelfiti, 
duke of Mercia, and his wife, Ethelfledaf, the ** undegenerate daogh- 
ter of Alfred the Great," rebuilt Chester and walled it. " After that, 
(observes Lambarde, about 971) king Edgar came to this towne in 
great tryumphe, accompanyed with eight princes, which promised npctsk 
their othe to aide him against the Danes, and did hons^ unto him. 
He took his barge (sayeth Marianus) and holdinge the stere himselfe, 
these princes rowed him from the palaice to St. Jhon*s monasterie, 
and home again.** 

At what period churches and religious houses were first erected in 
Chester, there exisu no authentic record. The most ancient known was 
that of St. Peter and St. Paul, which formerly occupied the site of what 
was afterwards the abbey of St. Werbnigh, and now the cathedral 

* It U oVrloQi, that tnch Miocitt!ons of actlT« men mast be of incslculible adTuitafe to 
the public In the Ant ages of Mdety j and that by the neceraaiy division of their laboan, tb^ 
most have carried the arts and sciences to very considerable perfection. 

t This illnstrions princess was a woman of Tery superior mind and prodigious eneif^. 
The most splendid actions of her brother Bdward*s rdgn have been considered as the eftcts of 
her counsels} her time, genius, and talcnta, being all devoted to the service of her country* 
After the birth of her first child she separated from her husband, deterred by the pangs of 
childbirth to hazard its recurrence; observing, that «« It was beneath the daughter of a Mug 
to pursue any pleasure attended with so much inconvenience.** Henceforth she devoted henelf 
to deeds of arms, and to acts of munificence and piety. She built and refounded dtlet | erected 



nhie castles in difilerent paru of England ; subdued Breeemmmere or Brecknock, made Its qudte 
prisoner, and took Derby by storm | bat lost four (Ames vHthin the place. Her valour made hit 
M celebrated, that the titles of lady or queen, were deemed onwortiiy of her greatacM j aad s] 
was dignified with those of lord or king. 
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A. D. 1093.] CHIITBB. 

It has, indeed, been asserted, that a religions establishment for women^ 
was founded here by Wolf here, king of Mercia, about 660, and that 
his daogbter Werburgb, since called a saint, was the abbess. The 
tale is rejected by bishop Tanner and all subsequent writers j and also 
the fable of Werburgh having lived three years with her husband, and 
still continuing a virgin. ** It is better ascertained,'* observe Messrs* 
Lysons, '^ that about SOO years after Wolf here's time, there was a mo- 
nastery at Chester, dedicated to St. Peter and St. Paul, and that the 
hones of St. Werburgh were removed thither for security, during an 
invasioD of the Danes in 875. It is not known of what sex the reli- 
gious of this convent were; but we learn, that having fallen into a 
state of decay, it was rebuilt and enlarged in the reign of king Athel- 
•tan, by the celebrated Ethelfleda, countess of Mercia, who placed in 
it secular canons, and altered the patron saints to St. Oswald and SC 
Werbni^h.** Leofric, earl of Mercia, and husband of the celebrated 
lady Godiva, is said to have been a great heneiactor to this convent, 
and to have repaired its decayed buildings. The munificence of kings 
Edmund and Edgar, was also directed to this religious establishment; 
which continued to flourish till after the Norman invasion, when 
Hugh de Auranches, conunonly called Hugh Lupus, a nephew of 
William, duke of Normandy, was created earle of Chester; the king 
granting him, says Camden, ** the whole county of Chester, to hold 
as freely by the sword, as he himself heUi the kingdom of England by 
the crown.*' Hence Chester became a county palatine, having its 
own parliaments, courts of justice, &c. ; and it was not till 1549, that 
it sent representatives to the parliament of the realm. In 1093, Lupus 
expelled the secular canons from St. Werburgh*s abbey, and placed 
Norman Benedictine monks in their place. Sickness and a troubled 
conscience, are the alleged causes of this outrage ; and possibly, as 
Pennant remarks, '' he did not care to trust his salvation to the prayers 
of the Saxan religious.'* These monks were under the direction of 
Anselm, afterwards the obstinate archbishop of Canterbury. Henry 
firadshaw, author of the Life of St. Werburgh*, thus speaks of 
Lupus's foundation : 

«* The foonder also Imyldcd within the monMtctM^ 
Many mighty place* convenient for rdigion, 
Compoaed with atroi^ wallea of the wcat partlet 
And on the other ayde, with wallea of the towne^ 
Cloaed at ereiy tnde with a aore poatron. 
In wrath part the dmiterie environed ronnde abonti^ 
For a sore defence enemiea to bold onte." 

Earl Lupus, according to Ord. Vitalis, terminated hb career in 

*Thla writer, wboae work " The Holy LyfB Md HIatory of Saynt WerbQrge,»* wm prlntaA 
hythecdebraladFynaoninlMl, MdoBlytwoorthnecopleaofitaieiiowtoeKiateBoe} fivM 
• detailed account of St. Weiiwifh*ft thrine being received at Cbcattt with great loiiMnlty, aaA 
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CRBSTBft €ATBtDRAL, [a. D. 9M. 

this monastery, having professed a monk tbrcc days before his death. 
His gloomy disposition in the decline of life naturally led him to 
superstition, and he left the abbey a considerable part of his fortune, 
in order to purchase him happiness in another world*. The succeed- 
ing earls of Chester also made liberal grants to this monastery, which 
continued to flourish in wealth and luxury till the fullness of time pro- 
duced the general dissolution, when its revenues were estimated at 
dlOOa : 5 : 11. clear annual income. About three years after the dis* 
solution, king Henry, in this instance, at least, not unmindful of the 
interests of true religion, changed the conventual church of St. Wer- 
burgh into the cathedral church of Christ and the Virgin Mary j and 
placed in it a bishop, dean, and six prebendaries. John Bird, bisho[i 
of Bangor, who had been provincial of the Carmelites, was appointed 
the first bishop of Chester; Thomas Clerk, the last abbot, became the 
first dean j and Henry Man, a Carthusian monk of Sion, was the 
aecond ; and afterwards became bishop of Sodor and Man. 

With respect to the origin and progress of the edifice now used as 
a cathedral church, very little is recorded ; and its architectural history 
has too often been dismissed, with the very laconic and no less erro- 
neous observation, that it was built during the reigns of Henry VT. 
VII. and VIII. That the original foundation of this religious build- 
jng took place during the very first age of conventual structures can- 
not be doubted, as its cloisters are situated on the north side of the 
church, just as we find them in warm climates. This circumstance 
alone satisfactorily proves, that the building must have been constructed 
before experience had taught £nglish architects the nece^ity of raising 
such parts, in this cold and cloudy atmosphere, on the sooth and 
warmer side of the edifice. The body of the building also, is not due 
«ast and west. Hence, we have clear and unequivocal internal evi- 
dence of the high antiquity of the original building; and however im- 
perfect the information may be, respecting the old monastery of St. 
Peter and St. Paul, the conjectural inference from Hoveden, ^at it was 
rebuilt about 906, by duke Ethelfrid and his princess Bthelfleda, on 
their re-edification of Chester, seems to carry with it all the force of 
authentic history. In the north entrance aud north aisle of the nave 
(pis. 1&2) several circular arches appear where the south cloister for- 

depoAlted in the old church of St. Pder and St. Pttul. The miraculous powers of his heroine^ 
of course, are duly celebrated by his ready mnse j many legendary tales of her wond«rAil pt»- 
senration of the good city are minutely and faithfully related, especially in one instance, whefe 
he gravely states, that the army of Oryffin, king of Wales, then besieging Chester, was atricMi 
with blindness, in consequence of St. WerborghU shrine being placed on the walls. 

* Vitalis describes him as ** not only liberal but profuse. He did not carry a fismily with 
him but an army ; he kept no account of rcceiptt or disbursements, but was per petua lly waning 
his estates, and was much fonder of ialconers and huDUmen, than of cultivaton of Uie tand 
•nd holy men.'* 
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merly stood, and which, doubtless, was the cause of their presenration^ 
A cellar in the bishop*s palace, on the same side of the church, and ad- 
joining the west cloister, extending about 19 feet by 17> has a circular 
arch on the south side, the pillars of which are ornamented with Saxon 
mouldings. These parts are generally admitted to be as ancient as the 
time of earl Leofric, by whom the church was repaired in the 11th 
century, and who died in 1057- Adjoining the bishop*s palace and 
the west cloister, is a building 90 feet long and 30 wide, with a row 
of short circular pillars running down the middle, from which dia« 
gonal vaultings of round arches spring. " This seems to be coeval 
with the other parts of the building above noticed, and was the 
great cellar under the abbot's hall, which remained entire until the 
year 1649.'* The chapter-house is the next in antiquity. This building, 
and the ancient refectory of the convent, part of which was converted 
by Henry VIII. into the nobler purpose of a school-room, are admitted 
by our architectural aqtiquaries, to be among the early examples of 
Gothic or pointed architecture. Mr. Dallaway, with much propriety, 
dates their erection or alteration in the 12 Ih century, and Messrs. 
Ly&ons, " early in the 13th ;*' they all, however, refer them to 
the same founders, the earls of Chester ) the former, to Randal 
Meschines, who died in 1128; and the latter, to Ranulf, or Randal 
de Blundeville; as the chapter- house was the burying- place * of 
the earls of Chester. These earls being sovereign princes, it seems 
probable, that their first thoughts should be devoted to the erection of 

* Here ii still pRMrred part of a stone coffin, joined to a stone ornamented with sculp- 
tured wreaths, in one of which appears a wolf's bead erased, in the other are the Initials R f 
joined in a cipher. This is said to be part of a stone coffin discovered in ihe chapter- house, by 
Mr. Henchman, a schoolmaster. In I79S, and supposed to be that of Hugh Lupus, the flrst 
N'orman earl of Chester, whose bones were transferred from the cemetery into the chapter- 
bouse, in the reign of Henry I. The stone coffin enclosed a body wrapped In leather) ** the skull 
and all the bones were very f^esh, and in their proper position, and the strings which tied the 
ankles together were entire.** It is not sutcd, that the stone with the wolf's head formed part 
of the coffin, and the only reason assigned for its being the coffin of Uipus is, that the placa 
where it was found agreed with that of his reinterment, as described in an ancient MS. Messrs. 
Lysons consider this sculptured stone to be *' the work of a later age, when armorial devices 
were become common, which do not appear to have been introduced in works of art in thU 
country, before the reign of Richard 1., nor on sepulchral monuments till the iSth century. 
The earliest example of armorial devices which we have remaining, is that on the shield of this 
monarch, on his great se«l. Though the wolf's head erased Is given by Brooke and others, ap 
the armorial bearing of Hugh Lupus and his nephew, yet there is no reason for supposing it to 
have been coeval with them ) in later times, indeed, it was considered by the convent of St. 
Werburgh, as the arms of their founder, and as such, is introduced on some parts of the con- 
ventual buildings, and at Laighton-hall, a seat of the abbot.** The ** form of the letters," observe 
these learned antiquaries, *• in the cipher. Is exactly that which prevailed in the 14th century, 
and the initials R S would suit Richard Seynesbury, who became abbot in 1349." But this abbot 
resigned in 1S0S, and died in Lombardy } consequently it cannot be a part of his sepulchral mo- 
nument, but may probably be ** part of a cross, or some other work, executed in his time.** With 
^e deference to the authority of sudi experienced judges in this matter, we cannot reconcile 
the cipher to any customary form or cc mbination of the letters R S in any age. Taken up- 
right, it represenU R T much nearer than R 8, but the nearest representation of it, seems to 
•^e an upng bt R placed across an old h laid on iu side. The wolf's head appears rather to b« 
the common enigmatical pun on the name, than an armorial device. 
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ftO ^ifice worthy of becoming their mausoleuin, and detached from 
the other roonumeDts in the church. It u therefore more likely, that 
the huilding was began by the first earls in the 18th century, although 
it was perhaps not finished, as Messrs. Lysons conclude, till the 13tfa. 
The chapter-house has lancet-shaped windows, between which are 
slender detached shafts, with rich foliated capitals. *' The vestibule 
of this apartment is a singular building, the groined roof being sup« 
ported by pillars which unite with the groins, without any capitals. 
The refectory must have been a very noble room; it was 98 feet in 
length and 34 in width; the east window consists of several lancet- 
shaped lights, between which are slender pillars with fascis on the 
shafts; in the south wall at the east end, is a stone staircase, vrith 
trefoil-headed arches open to the hall. (See pi. <S.) The north able 
of the choir seems, from the form of the windows, to be not moch 
more modern than the chapter.** 

King, in his ^* Vale Royal,'* asserts, that a great part of the 
cathedral was rebuilt in the 15th century: *^ the pillars of the choir 
and nave, are massy and clustered ; the capitals of the former are plain, 
and those of the latter are much enriched with foliage; die arches are 
pointed, the part above them appears to have been rebuilt at a later 
period, except the space over one arch, westward from the cross, 
where the balustrade of a gallery is formed of .quatrefoib*, and 
where a break in the wall clearly indicates the beginnbg of new 
work.** Mr. Pennant, who, it is well known, was no friend either to 
Saxon or Norman art, modernizes his view still farther, and dates the 
the actual appearance of our cathedral even a century later f. *' All 
the labours of the Saxons, and almost all of its refounder, Hugh 
Lupus, are now lost. The abbot Simon Ripley, who was elected in 
1458, finished the middle aisle and the tower; «nd the initials of his 
name are interlaid in ciphers on the capitals of some of the pillars.** 
All our historians, indeed, agree, that ** several parts were rebuilt, re- 
paired, or altered, in the latter end of the 15th and beginning of the 
16th century, under the auspices of abbots Ripley and Birkenshaw; 
the former of whom was a great benefactor to the church." The 

* '* The architecture of thU part, nearly retemblet that of the choir of Cailltk ca(UMdM« * 
work of the I4th century, where is a timUar range of qmtrefoitoofer the arches.** XfWM. 

t The discovery of fkcts, and the conteqnent extension of Icnowledge, viU nttioMtely ctack 
this singular, and, to the writers respecting oor city, pecnliax propensity of soppoaing ctaiy 
thing much more modem than wliat it in reality Is. In the present iMBth (Jnna isift) Smb 
• silver coins were found in the deft of an oak-beam, over the shop window of a co nfact io n ar> l» 
8hoemaker-row. One is of Edward III. and the others of Heniy IT., and all are in fine pr»- 
senration. Prerious to this discovery, our lynx-eyed antiquaries hod condoded, notwlthstaai 
fng the great antiquity of the dty, that there is no house now standing in Chester, of MMt 
than 850 years old. The bouse in which these coins were found must be mmth «ldn| aad It li 
not improbable, that they may have lain la tbt oak-baui Msr400yc»ii« 
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west fronts the first stone of whicfa^ it is stated, was laid with great 
ceremony, in 1506; the upper part of the choir and nave, part of the 
north transept, and the cloisters, were ail modulated about this period. 
The design seems to have been to vault the nave and the choir, and 
the commencement of the vaulting appears in several places ; but it 
was never completed. The cloisters formed a square of 110 feet on 
each side; the south cloister which adjoined the north aisle of the 
nave has been removed^; the others are in a state of good preserva- 
tion. In the east cloister is a large lavatory, like that in Gloucester; 
the roof is groined with stone, and ornamented at the intersections 
with roses, the symbols of the evangelists, and shields, on which are the 
arms of England, see of York, of cardinal Wolsey, and of the earls of 
Chester. As the entrance into the cathedral is a descent of several 
steps ; it furnishes additional reasons for believing that the present edi- 
fice " was raised on the foundation of the ancient church, which was 
originally on a level with the old streets. The tower, which stands on 
four massy pillars in the middle, was primarily designed, according to 
tradition, to support a lofty spire f. The centre beneath is greatly 
Injured by a modem bell loft X, which conceals a crown work of stone, 
that would have a good effect, was the loft destroyed.*' The choio 
which contains twenty. four stalls on each side, is very neat; and the 
tabernacle-work is equal to any thing in the kingdom. It is separated 
from the nave (commonly and incorrectly called the broad aisle) by a 
screen which supports the organ; on the upper part are the arms of 
earls of Chester, the see, and those of the old barons. The choir ceil« 
ing was repaired in 1708. The arches in the galleries above it are 
divided by pretty slender pillars, and have been presumed to be '' of a 
date prior to the body of the church, probably the work of abbot 
Oldham,'* who was bishop of Man, and abbot from 1458 to 1485, '*9l 
great benefactor to, and had a concern in, the building." In the 
chancel are '* four stone stalb for the officiating priests>" surmounted 

* ParU of fonr arche».or thto dolster ane reraaiotng In Uie vail, under vhicfa were interred 
(our of tbe mitred abbots, vix. Ricl^rd, WillUm, Balph, and Bobert de Hastlnga, the Ant, 
second, third, and sixttagarep^ora of the abbey. In the cloisters is a iUghi of steps which led 
to the dormitory, the kltcftent-nnd extensite cellars of the monks. 

t This tradition, howerer, is differently interpreted, or rather other Infereiuies have been 
drawn from a vague expression in King*s Vale Royal. Notwithstanding the suteooent of Brown* 
Willis, it is alleged, that *• it appears to have been their intention (abbots Ripley and Blrken> 
shawj to have erected two towers at the west end) and these must have been meant by ' the 
' steeple of the abbey,* which is said to have been begun In 1506.** B«t as two towers cannot 
make a steeple, it is more probable that the allusion was to the design for a spire on the 
centre tower. 

$ It has Ave large bells, recast during the prelacy of bishop Uoyd, In 1004-5. Other 9t> 
counts ascribe the refounding of the bells to his predecessor bishop Vanghan, wlio tagged and 
paved the nave throughout. The great bell, observes Willis, had this inscription, " Ave 
fldelis anima Werbmrga Sanctis spira fdix in cboro virginum. Ora pro nobis. Johannis Berch* 
enshaw, abbas Cetirie.'* 
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%ith seulptured omaments, and a rece« for holding the sacred aten« 
•ib. But the piece of antiquity which hat excited mott attention in 
oor cathedral^ is the finely-sculptured monument, now used as the 
hishop*s throne. It is an oblong square^ consisting of two stories or 
compartmenU, ornamented with pillars, arches, pinnacles, niches, 
and rich foliage, and formerly stood in the $anctum ionctarum, in the 
cast end of the choir, whence it was remoTcd soon lifter the reforma- 
tion, and converted into an episcopal throne. Respecting the precise 
name or use of this el^ant piece of ancient art, authors are not 
agreed. It is generally denominated St. Werburgh*s shrine^, the 
patron satntess (if the word be admissible) of the abbey; but Mr. 
Pennant considered it only the pedestal on which the real shrine waa 
placed ; and Messrs. Lysons f, with more propriety, as the *' sepul- 
chral monument which formerly inclosed the shrine of St. Werburgh« 
It is of stone, and exhibits a rich specimen of Gothic architecture, ia 
the style of the early part of the I4th century; the foliage of the 
crockets is singular (somewhat resembling broad oak-leaves) especially 
of those with which the arches of the base are ornamented.** Round 
the n|^r part is a range of small images, designed to represent Mer- 
cian kings and saints. *' £ach,** says Mr. Pennant, '* held in one 
band a scroll, with the name inscribed. Fanatic ignorance (during 
the civil war) mutilated many of the labels as well as the figures ; the 
ktter were restored about 1748; but the workman, by an unlucky 
mistake, had placed female heads on male shoulders, and given manly 
faces to the bodies of the fair sex. There was originally thirty-four 
of these figiu^, but four of them have been lo^t.*' The *' upper part 
or canopy of this monument, appears,** (observe Lysons) '* to have 
been shortened, when it was cqnverted into the episcqml throne, 
which gives it a heavy appearance/' 

East of the bishop*8 throne and near the altar, in the south ais|e 
of the choir, i; another monument, which has attracted no little atten- 
tion. Tradition represents it as the monument of Henry, emperor of 
Germany, and nearly all our historians and antiquaries, agree in deny- 
ing the possibility of such a thing; one stating, that Henry IV. was 
buried at Spires ; and another, referring to the testimony of German 
historians respecting the burial-pUice of Henry V. the husband of the 
i^inglish princess, Matilda or Maud. It is an altar-tomb, with a plain 
marble slab laid on it; the sides are ornamented with tracery in which 

* Dr. W. Cowper, in 1749, pttblUhed " A niinmary of the life of St. Werbargh, with aa 
hiitorical Account of the Images on her Shrine.** This tract was incorporated with King*! Vale 
Royal, and pnbllshed with other matter in the History of Cheshire. « vols. 8to. I77t. 

t These authors give a view of this shrine, fh>m a drawing by Mr. F. Naali, which contniaf 
an outline of what it is presumed must have been the original extent of this moouracnt. 
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are quatrefoils, inclosing leopards* heads and roses aUemmtely. Thit 
is one of the many cases where scepticism is rather the consequence of 
indolence than inquiry. AUhongh the legend of king Harold^ having 
recovered from his wounds, became a monk at Chester, died, and was 
barie(t in St. John's church, be altogether unfounded, like many other 
monkish tales ; yet, it does not follow, that the tradition respecting 
Godescallus or Godestallus, a reputed emperor of Germany, is en- 
tirely without foundation. By the former tale the monks might gain 
something, by the latter nothing. Giraldus Cambrensis, who visited 
Chester when the very cotemporaries of Henry V. might be still living, 
mentions the tradition, that ^n emperor of Germany spent the latter 
part of his days as a hermit in a desert place near Chester, and was 
buried in this city, having confessed bis rank when in the agony of 
death. In an ancient chronicle called the Red Book of the Abbey of 
Chester, in Woodnoth*8 collections, the following sentence occurs : 
" A®. 1 1 10, rex Henricus dedit filiam suam Godescallo imperatori 
AlemannsB, qui nunc Cestria jacet." A street called Godstall-lane, is 
mentioned in the time of Edward III. as adjoining the church*yard of 
St. Werburgh*s Abbey, and presumed to have derived this appellation, 
from being the residence of a German emperor who assumed the name 
of Godescall. The circumstance of its being ornamented with leopard's 
beads, it must be confessed, does not contribute to verify the tradi- 
tion, as the German emperors at that period were of the house of 
Franconia, and those who have subsequently adopted the leopards, 
are of the house of Hapsbmrg. But considering the savage character 
of the German emperors in the 12th century, and the atrocious con- 
duct of Henry V. to his father, it is not at all impossible, that some 
one of them might seek a retreat near the celebrated abbey of St. 
. Wcrburgh. Neither is it improbable, that the empress Maud may 
have raised this altar-tomb as a cenotaph in the abbey-church, with 
the design of having mass daily s^id at it; which, from her reverse of 
fortune, she was unable to realize. Either supposition is more proba- 
ble, than that men, without any motive of honour or interest, as was 
the case in this instance, should devise a story totally false and 
groundless. Had a generation passed away before it was recorded, 
then, indeed, the tradition might have been peremptorily classed with 
the multitude of monkish fabrications ; hut with such historical and 
traditional evidence of its antiquity, this monument must be considered 
as very ancient. 

Among the distinguished characters whose memory has been re- 
eonled, either by monuments or tablets in our cathedral, may be men- 
tioned, bishops William Downham, 1677; George Lloyd, 1615; 
(i) 
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George Hall, 1668; Nicholas Stratford, 1707; and Samuel Peploe, 
175S: Deans, James Ardeme, 1688; and William Smith, 1787. Dr. 
Ardeme, the author of several valuable works, deserves to be remem« 
bered, for leaving his whole property to the cathedral church, parti- 
cularly to form a library of books in the chapter- house. The name of 
Dr. Smith is well known and respected, for his elegant and elaborate 
** translations of Longinus, Thucydides, and Xenophon." His monu* 
ment* is from the chisel of Banks. The monument to Dr. Samuel 
Peploe, chancellor of Chester, 1781, is by Nc^ekens^ that to arch- 
deacon Travis, 1797, is by Turner. Dr. I/awrence Fogg, author of 
'' Treatises on the Christian Religion," &c. 1718, is also among the 
distinguished divines whose existence is recorded in our cathedral. 
Mrs. Barbara Dod, 1703, who left some estates to the six minor 
canons, well deserves to be mentioned with the laics; and also, gene, 
ral Whitley, 1771 ; John Hamilton, esq. secretary at war, 1781 $ and 
sir Charles Levinge, hart. 1776. Many brass-plates, with effigies and 
epitaphs of abbots and other ecclesiastics, have been destroyed. Our 
cathedralsufferedmuchduring the civil war; and continued, accord- 
ing to Lee, in a very dilapidated state in 1656. The loyalty of Chester 
was, indeed, sufficient to arouse the vindicative passions of the parlia« 
mentary soldiers. A monument justly records the loyalty and services 
of Sir William Mainwaring, who, in his twenty-ninth year, lost his 
life during the siege of Chester, 1644. 

Having traced the history of our cathedral from the few scattered 
records which have survived the tooth of time, the ravages of deso- 
lating predatory warfare, and the no less destructive power of preju- 
dice ; we must notice the ecclesiastical chiefs who presided over the 
abbey during nearly five centuries. St. Werburgh had twenty-eight 
abbots, but comparatively few of them are recorded in the annals of 
their country, either for their virtues, vices, or talents. Nevertheless, 
they were neither inactive nor imbecile spectators of the passing events 
of their day. In general, however, they were more attentive either to 
their individual interest, or the interests of their convent, thaor to gain 
popular applause or even court favour ; their revenues were very ex- 
tensive, and their expenditure inconsiderable; consequently their richqi 

* la dicglBS a grave for tlito lewaed uid worUiy dignltuj, Mtr Um biilyyp^ throne, • 
coffin was found, having a roof.thaped Ud, and within it was a leaden coffin. It was afterwarda 
opened, and the body appeared to be In fine preeerration, and to have been in a Hqnor or pickle 
which had an agreeable smell. It was supposed to be the body of abbot Birdids^ or Lythelk>» 
who died in iSM, and was buried under a grave-stone, which bad his effigy on it In biass, in 
the south side of the choir. On his breast «ras a crucifix, embossed upon a piece of vdlum . It 
most be observed, however, that it has been cnstomaiy to ascribe one of the three monnmcnta 
under arches, in the sooth wall of the south aisle of the choir, to abbot Birchclsey. Two of 
these monuments have crosses^^rees on the slabs which cover them ; and besides Bitchetoey* 
they have been ascribed to abboU Bebington 1549, a&d Mershton 1385. 
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matt have oceatimially awakened jealousy and excited alarm. Tet 
abbot Seynesbnry was deposed by the P(^ for mal-administration. And 
Oldbam^ who was abbot thirty-three years^ to 1485, also held the 
bishopric of Man. From that period till the reformation^ the abbey 
became a theatre of contending fictions (lead on by their respective 
demagogues, who aspired at the supreme rule), instead of a temple of 
piety and charity. Much of the present cathedral has been ascribed to 
abbot Birchenshaw, who was elected in 1493, and died in 1535; but 
we cannot confide in the architectural works ascribed to him, whea 
we consider that his life must have been a continued struggle for au* 
tbority ; that by factions he was deposed, and succeeded about 1524 
by Thomas Hyphile or Uyphild; who again, about four years after> 
was obliged to give way before the superior influence of Thomas Mar- 
shall. The latter, however, had scarcely seated himself in the abbot's 
chair, when he was compelled to yield it to its legitimate occupant, 
Birchenshaw. His successor was Thomas Clark, the last abbot and 
first dean of the new protestant establishment ; but if we may infer 
the period of his death firom the date of his will (and there is no con- 
flicting testimony), he did not live above six weeks to enjoy his new 
dignity. As to the bishops of Chester, previous to the reformatioo, 
their existence is chiefly nominal; and when it was actual, their cathe- 
dral was St. John*s church. Cheshi];e was properiy in the diocese of 
Ifichfield, but many prelates 4>referred residing here, and hence were 
called bishops of Chester. In King's Vale Royal, there are twenty-six 
bishops oi Mercia, from the famous Ceadda or St. Chad in 669, to 
licofwln in 1054, enumerated, as adding the name of our city to their 
titles ; and since the Norman invasion, Petrus, in 1067> virtually held 
bis see in Chester ; and Alexander de Stavensly was consecrated bishop 
of Chester, at Rome, by pope Honorius in 1^4. According to the 
canons of Lanfranc in 1075, given by Spelman, the see of Lichfield 
was formally removed to Chester; but the succeeding prelate trans- 
ferred his see to Coventry. As to the alleged nomination or erection 
of Chester into a see, by Theodore's canons of 673, there is nothing 
authentic respecting it in the Saxon canons, published in the elaborate 
works of Spelman and Lambarde. The bishopric of Chester, indeed, 
as before observed, is truly protestant; the work of Henry Vlll. in 
consequence of the towering ambition, and lawless life of pope Leo X.* 
and his relation, the mean, licentious, and unprincipled Clement VII. ; 

« At to the moKMler, Leo X. who bM leldy beea to bepnised la the poiidero«t TolMoet «C 
fOUthcd ineoity, by Soscoe* or vcrboM ebmirditiet by Eunaoe, dcen Miliier truly obtervee, 
^ Persone of teste end of loose moralt, who are sceptics in rdifion end lovers of leominf , wiH 
elweye be most disposed to tre»t bis charecter with tenderness} however, ell ettempu to prove 
4ie««vellgiofMMUiaieiwetofuL** CtonA £ist. p. MS. 

(0 
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the latter indulged himself with an indefinite number of concubiuea, 
hut would not allow Henry to divorce his unfaithful wife. Hit suc- 
cessor Paul Ml,* was, if possible, still more extravagantly vicious f 
and happily for mankind the reformation rapidly extended over Europe, 
and has continued ever since to gain a firm and certain ascendancy 
over superstition and idolatry. 

Our cathedral has been more fortunate in its bishops than the 
abbey f was in its abbots, and many of the bishops of Chester occupy 
the very first places X in the annals of enlightened piety, learning, the 

* It It Mid, tliat Uie boll israed by tbi* proaigate agidntt Hcoiy VIII. was dictated bj ooe 
of his concubine*. lo the tribune of St. Peter's at Rome, it the sarcophagus of this pope, hav« 
Ing two female figures of dauling white marble, represenUng Prudence and Religion (the s«(S- 
rical wit of the sculptor) i the lauer is particularly attracthre, a *' tender virgin with tlie love- 
liest limbs, because the faithful likeness of Clclia, a natural daughter of that pope." This 
Agure was originally naked, but latterly has received a girdle. 

t Perhaps, among other causes for this may be roentio»ed, that the abbey never enjoyed, to 
extensively, the privilege of sanctuaiy, as many similar rdigioos ettabHsbroeots. In the reigm 
of Ueniy VIII. Chester was, by act of parliament, made one of t]he saactoaries during life, to 
all persons guilty of minor offences { but, in consequence of a petition ttcm some of the prin> 
dpal inhabitants, Stafford was substituted in its stead. The prlvHege o# sanctnary waa whodj 
abolished in the reign of James I. It appears, that the abbey could protect criminals only 
during the celebration of the feast in honour of St. Werburgh. Lupus gruted the abbey 
a fair of three days, with its tolls } during which, the abbot was to have the pit^leg* 
of punishing all transgressors) and no thieves or malefactors were to be arrested in the 
Air, unless by the abbot, for offences there committed. This |Mrivilege ooca^oned a vast 
assemblage of vagrants, minstrel^, musicians, pli^ers, &c. On one occasion the W^h attacked 
earl Handle, in the castle of Rhudland, during the fair) the mob thus collected were narcbed 
off as if to encounter the enemy, and their apparent numbers bad the effect of makinf 
the Welsh abandon their attempt, and raise the siege of the castle. For this, be r ew a r d ed hia 
constable, de Lacy, by giving him full powers over all the minstrels, moridansv and vagranta, ia 
Cheshire, for everj authorising him to assemble them etery year on the festival of St. John 
Baptist. This privilege has been continued in the fiunily of the Duttons, and four bottle* of 
wrine, with a lance, and a fee of fourpence-halfpenny for a licence, was required trma the min- 
strels and strolling women on this occasion. This ceremony was annually cdebiated till the 
middle of the last century (17>0) } and it appears, that the privilege, by purchase, is now veMc4 
in T. L. Brooke, esq. of Mere, who bought it in 1776. As some writers have misinterpreted the 
term nuririx used in the Dutton grant. It may be proper here to observe, that in the vulgar senM, 
no such person as a licenced meretrix, or what the Spaniards call raaiera, ever existed in Chea- 
ter) it was applied to women engaged in the oatos socmMafaict, or drami^tic representations 
of the bible history, some of which were written by Randal Higgenet in 1977, and performed 
(by ceccatori <t merstrices) till the reformation, and were abolished only in 1S74. The fol- 
lowing ordinances of the corporation, demonstrate attention to public morals and even dress» 
by the bishops, mayors, and civil officers. In 1&I9, it was ordered, that all children 
above six years of age should be sent to school or to some useful employment, and to their 
parish church on Sundays ) the afternoon of those days, however, were to'be devoted to shooting 
vrith bows and arrows. In 1540, no woman, between fourteen and forty, was allowed to keep a 
tavern or alehouse, under penalty of 40<. ; in 15S1, *' no wife, widow, or maid, should keep any 
tavern,** &c. ) In 1&40, the expensive presents to women In childbed and cburchtng were abo- 
lished, under penalty of 6«. 8d. for each offence } at the same time, no unmarried woman was 
allowed to wear white or coloured caps, and no woman to wear a hat unless riding } in 1556 (4th 
of Mary), the Christmas breakfasts to be hdd aside, for men to apply themselves to religUms 
duties, and all " mummings and disguises to be left off**) in 16 16, no players allowed in the 
common-hall, nor admitted to " act within the liberties of the city, after six in the eveniag.** 

t Our city, considering its comparatively small population, has also produced its due pi% 
portion of ** great men in arts and in arms.'* Roger of Chester, and Ralph Higden, two ancient 
historians) Bredshaw, the poetical biographer of St. Werburgb } David Middleton who settled 
the trade at Bantam, and his brother, who navigated the Red Sea and discovered the Straights 
known by his name ) John Downham, son of the bishop, and author of ** The Christbn Wa»- 
larej** Edward Brerewood, a mathematician, and first professor of Oresham college) S. Moly- 
n«ox, an eminent astronomer, and son of Mcilyneux, the dioptrical writer, and friend of Locke) 
Pr. Wbittingham, dean of Durham, translator of the Geacfa biblCt versUkr of the pvdmt. 
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Sciences and arts. Bishop Bird^ oar first prelate*, a native of Coven- 
try, was, indeed, a man of the most easy sentiments and humane feel- 
ings. He was successively a carmelite, bishop of Ossory, of Bangor, 
and of Chester. At all times loyal to his sovereign, he yielded to the 
powers that be ; but in an evil boor '' he took unto himself a wife,*' and 
when the sanguinary Biary came to the throne, and the murdering 
Bonner into power, no concession or penance of our prelate, although 
in his 7Bth year, could atone for such a natural and rational act. 
Blary, after returning from one of her nocturnal interviews with her 
paramour and first love, cardinal Pole, ordered him to be deposed ; and 
Bonner, in this insUnce, declining to shed the blood of his flatterer, 
made him his suffragan, and gave him the rectory of Dunmow, in 
Essex, which he lived only two years to enjoy. His successor, George 
Cotes, who was literally an usurper, had all the sanguinary ferocity 
which marks the character of idolatrous superstition ; he used the lady 
chapel as a consistory court, where, as a man of blood, he sat in judg- 
ment on all persons whom he thought proper to denominate heretics f. 

«)gned W. W. ; William Coirper, M. D. j Thomas Falconer, t%q. the learned annoutor oa 
atrabo) hU brother. Dr. Falconer, of Bath} and many others might be enumerated, as deriving 
existence and the rudiments of their education In oar city. To their military prowess, Dray- 
ton, in his Polyolbioo, has paid a just tribute of respect. Many of the heroes also of the Penin- 
sula are Cheshire men ; among whom is general Sir S. Cotton, now lord Combermere. Speed 
and Holinshed, two of our best national historians j Thomas Egerton, lord chancellor Elles- 
mere; the three antiquaries called Randle Holmes } the (oyaipoet, sir John Birkenhead} bikliop 
Thomas Wilson } Lawrence Bamshaw, the great mechanician } the prophet Nixon j Mary 
Davis, whose bead produced the horns still preserved In the British Museum ; John Thomasine^ 
the celebrated penman, kc. were all natives of our county. 

* In 1540, he assigned the estates of the bishopric to the king, for impropriations and rec- 
tories. The see was thus denuded of its berediury possessions } and, with the exception of 
the single acre ** on which the palace stands, and the court before It, another house adjacent, a 
little orchard called the wood-yiud, two bouses near St, John's church, a few small tenements 
in the dty of York, and some lands In Buughton and Cbllder Thornton, bequeathed in 1703,*' by 
Mrs. Dod, It is completely destitute of temporalities } and although one of the greatest extent 
(comprehending the counUes of Chester, Lancaster, Westmoreland, with parts of Cumberlandt 
Vork, Flint, and Denbigh, containing ft50 parishes, of which lOl are Impropriate) it ia esteemed 
the least valuable in England. The dean and chapter were no less unfortunate In losing all tbeir 
Bumors, and receiving in -return only their tet-faxm rents, which were Incapable ol Improvement. 
Sir R. Cotton, comptroller of the household to Edward VI. having procured the imprisonment of 
dean ClifRe and two prebendaries. In the Fleet prison, wrought on them by intimidation, till they 
conveyed to him almost the whole of their estates } reserving only a yearly rent of <J09/. t%». lOd. 
to the chapter. The succeeding deans endeavoured to set aside this extorted bargain but without 
much success, although the matter was litigated with great professional ability on all sides. 
The loss of the estates farther appears by the sale of the property of the cathedral, during the 
Cromwelllan spoliation. The episcopal patace was sold in December 1050, for logsl., and the 
archdeacon's house, near St. John's church, for 3i<. 18«. 4d. } ** so tfiat the total of the sale of 
the lands belonging to the bishopric, amounted only to I !«•<. iss. 442.** 

t The protesunt writer who should neglect to mention the IbllovHng circumstance, wbea 
speaking of Chester, most have as little claim to hunumlty as the veracity of a faithful histo- 
rfam. The fktal tragedy which the bloody queen Mary had determined to perform in Ireland, 
was prevented by a lady of this dty. Dr. Henry Cole, a native of GodshlU, Isle of Wight, and 
dean of St. Paul's, vras entrusted with a commission. Issued by Mary, to empower the lord 
deputy of Ireland to Insritute prosecutions against such of the natives, as should refuse to ob> 
serve the ceremonies of the catholic religion. The doctor stopped at Chester in his way to Ire» 
land, and being at the Bbu Po$U, In Bridge-street, was visited by the mayor, to whom he 
communicated the business with which he was entrusted, and opening his doak-bag took out 
a leather bos, obterving *< he bad that within, that would lash the bcrtiics of Irdaad.'* His 
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It was ID this apartmeoty dedicated to the wonh^ of Mary, the wift 
of Joseph, that he gate the order for the murder of George Marsh. 
ProTideDce, however, beneficently checked his bloody career, and the 
liaod of death arrested his murderous proceedings in little more than 
a year after his elevation to power. Cuthbert Scot, a vice-cbanceUor 
of Cambridge, was next consecrated under the auspices of oardioal 
Pole; but the accession of Elizabeth was the signal of repose to 
the tortured protestants, and the soperttitioos prelate was expdkd, 
imprisoned for his crimes, and ultimately fled to Lorraine, where he 
died. The see was then vacant two years, at which Willis expresses 
his astonishment, because " it had no demesnes to alienate,*' forget- 
ing that Elizabeth was much more anxious to select proper persons to 
fill the sees, than to appropriate their revenues to her own purposes. 
William Downham, a native of Norfolk, and her majesty*s chaplaii^ 
was consecrated in 1561 ; he, like another of our prelates, Wilkins, 
devoted his talents to illustrate and facilitate prayer. From that 
period to the present day, we have scarcely had a prelate who did not 
distinguish himself in some one thing or other. Chaderton, who was 
translated to Lincoln, " was a great encourager of the puritanical 
exercise of prophesying ;" he was no less remarkable for his love of 
money, the grand stimulus and inspiring spirit of aU our modem pro- 
phets and miracle- mongers. He amassed an immense wealth for an 
only daughter, whom he married splendidly -, but who lived unhappy, 
and died wretched. Bellot was no less extravagant in another and 
somewhat contrary principle -, '^ be is reported to have had so strict a 
veneration for the celibacy of the priesthood, as never to permit a 
woman to inhabit or live in his house.'* This imbecility is die man 
venial, because it is probable he had, when a youth, often heard some 
female lamentations for the downfal of monkery*. His successor^ 

boctett (named Edmonds) overlieRrd Uie d&acoone, and having a brother of the reConned rdi-> 
gion in Dublin, became alannedj and with a ^nickncw of thnvght, whkh in the aget of igMN 
ranct would ha?c been deemed inspimtion ; the took the opportnnity of the doctoCt attending 
hb visitor to the door, to witbdmw the commisaion from the box, and ptoce a padc of cards ia 
Its room. Soonafterthedeansailedforlrelandywhereheavrhredontbefthof Dec 1558, aad 
was introduced to the lord deputy Fltswalter and the privy council : having explained the na- 
ture of his mission In a long speech, he p r es ente d hh box, wliich his lordship opened, and vrfia 
c<M)Siderable surprise, beheld the cards. The humane doctor was diunderstmcfc, and vnth wkuA 
conf^ion affirmed, that he certainly JM a commission, but aome person roust have made the 
txchange. " Then,'* said his lordship, ** yon have nothing to do but to return to Lond o n, and 
get it leuewed j meanwhile, we*ll shuffle the cards.** This sarcastic advice the doctor uras con- 
strained to follow ; but before he could reach Irdand a second time, the queen died, and tar 
sanguinary commission became useless. The woman, whose dexterity and presence of min^ 
thus proridentially contributed to save the effusion of human blood, was rewarded by the wist 
•nd virtuous <(ueen Elisabeth with a pension of 40{. a year. 

* To those unacquainted with the manners of countries vrhere monks and friars abound. It 
may be necessary to observe, that these idle and unprincipled men, are constant attendants on 
all young nmrried women, that they are no less active in fomenting fkmily broils } and that the 
practice of adultery and robbeiy is geneivlly as Ikmiliar to them, as dieir prayers to Maiy and 
other dead men or woneii. 
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Vaoghan, was a very different characiter ^ active beneficence and Tirtna 
were his study, not the mere inert negation of the grosser vices. He 
cast new bells, had the west roof of the cathedral covered with lead, 
and repaired the timber in general j with many other acts of public and 
private good, during seven years that he filled our see, before his 
translation to London. Our next prelate. Dr. Lloyd, of a noble fa- 
mily, was no less attentive to the welfare of his bishopric, and the pre- 
servation of his cathedral church. At his death Gerard Massie was 
nominated, but died before his consecration, and consequently is not 
included in the number of bishops of Chester. Dr. Thomas Moreton, 
memorable for his sufferings and loyalty in the cause of Charles I., 
and no less so for his able support of the reformation in general, was 
consecrated bishop of Chester in 1616. His successor, Bridgeman, 
suffered severely, from the ferocity of the parliament and the Crom- 
wellian demagogues, and died broken-hearted in 1653, revered by the 
good and pioos of all parties. Our see remained vacant, till the resto- 
ration placed in it the learned and amiable editor of the Polyglott 
Bible, in nine languages; a work which, to the disgrace of the present 
age, has not been reprinted, and enriched with the ft-uit of subsequent 
knowledge. Notwithstanding the proverbial salubrity of Chester*, 
bishop Walton, unfortunately, lived only a short time to enjoy his 
wdl-merited honours. But it is the sacred duty of the local historian, 
to record with due gratitude, the deeds of those who have been bene- 
foctors to our city, and cathedral in particular ; otherwise, we might 
dwell with pleasure on the merits of bishop Hall, son of the pious 
bishop of Norwich, who has often received the admiration and reve* ' 
rence even of the greatest enemies to episcqpacy; the admirable philo- 
sopher, bishop Wilkins, at once a luminary of science, erudition, and 
Christian piety ; who taught the learned, with equal success,' the most 
abstruse, and the most useAil branches of mathematical and physical 
science, and the Ignorant '* how to pray^** likewise the reverend 
expositor of our religions faith, the ever-memorable bishop Pearson, 
whose work on the Creed has enlightened and consoled many an 
anxious inquirer after truth. Tet, the peculiar beneficence and charity 
of bishop Stratford command our attention; this most worthy pre- 
late, not only repaired the cathedral, but founded the Blue-coat hos- 
pital, to support and educate boys during four years, and afterwards 

* Cheshire it dtstingnithed for Inageritj} in March 1599, Tfaoinas Hoagh, aged 141, and 
Baadle Wall, aged 108, were both buried at Frodtham. Yet Chester has suffered dreadfully by 
the plafae and flrei in \WI, Iftl7» 1550, 1009-S-4, and 5, the plague and sweating-sickness, car- 
ried off Immense n«mbers} in 1047» above igoo persons died, between June and October. In 
1438 and 158S, the city was neaily consumed by flre, and rebuilt by queen Elizabeth and sir 
H. Cholmoodeley. It appears, that within its walls, only one in flfty-eight of the population 
aanvally diet i whereat in Lond<Ni, one in every twenty-one diea. Kereftheless, the relation of 
the male to the female population* is not quite as six to eight. 

(pJ 
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place them to learn trades and handicrafts; the namber now amounts 
to 130. To Dr. Stratford, commissary of the archdeaconry of Rich- 
mond, we are also indebted for the infirmary, towards the erection of 
which he left / SOO. Nor can we forget the public and generous 
exertions of bishop Gastrell, whose valuable collections for the History 
of Cheshire, have contributed to the accuracy of this work. The sin- 
gular controversy, which arose between him and his immediate successor. 
Dr. Peploe, respecting the validity of a degree conferred by the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, is related by Mr. Nichols in his *' Literary Anec- 
dotes,*' where the virtues and talents of this excellent man are duly 
appreciated. It is wise to have rules for individual discretion, yet it is a 
deplorable state of society, where implicit confidence cannot be reposed 
in the discretion of those occupying exalted stations. Of bishop Keene^ 
who erected the episco^ial palace at an expense of iS2,200, it was truly 
observed, that *' having a liberal fortune as well as a liberal mind, he 
really merited the appellation of a builder of palaces.** But the succes- 
sion of our bishops presents such a constellation of piety, learning, 
talents, and virtues, that it is very difficult for the historian to say, 
whom he should most admire or revere. 

DIM£HS101IS OF THE CATHBORAL. 

Tbtel Ertemal LENGTH Jfi fr«t; Internal, S90; length nf the nave 175 feet ; nf the cboir 
100; iady chapel 65; ot the irmosept extemaUp 200; irUernaUm 180 feet. BREADTH of ttm 
nave, dioir, iui<t aisles, 74 1-half feet. HEIGHT of thereiliog ot the nave and choir 73 feet ; in the 
lady diApel SS ftet; ot' the tower 187, which is 43 teet in dianuiter outside, and 99 Inside. The 
south end ot the transept, or St. Oswald's parinh church, is a square 102 teet outside, and 80 in> 
side. The miuor parts will be found very accurately laid down in the accompanying ffroand plaOt 
from the correct admeasurements and drawing ot T. Espio, Esq. F.S.A. 



DESCRIPTION OF THE P1.ATES. 

Plmtt 1 . North Entrance to the Cathedral, at the south-east angle of the cloister, under a Sazoa 
archway; part of which haa been destroyed to make room for a grotesque cort>d Sgure, that 
aupporu a comer of the rib-work belonging to the first computmcnt of tke groining of Uw 
south cloister. 

Plau ft. North-west View, taken fh>m the North-west angle of the CloUttrt 1 it alicwt the 
greater part of the nave, the centre tower, north transept, together with three windows aibd 
part of the fourth of the eastern cMster, over which appear those of the andent dormitoiy. 
Tlie Saxon recesses along the lower part of the north aisle of the nave were the borylng-placM 
(see NOfe p. g) of the early abbots, some of whose remains were discovered a few years ago. 

Plau S. A disunt View from St. John*s Church. The ruins in the fore-ground are tXiose of the 
eastern part of St. John's, apparently a chapel attached to the north-east aisle of the cholr^ 
they stand in a small pleasure-garden, and constitute appendages of great Interesrand beauty. 

Plate 4. South-west angle of the Cloisters, exhibiting several compartmenu of the Oroiaad 
Roof. This part Is In ruins, the Saxon door-way at the farther end, was originally <Kke of the 
entrances to the abbey. Thf stone-work, above the broken part, was put up a few years ago, 
and protects the vaulting from the weather. 

Flau 5. West Front. The rich canopy-work on each side the door is rapidly decaying. The 
dead wall on the left forms part of the episcopal palace, and prevents much of the original 
building from being seen. 

Flatt 9. Oratory In the South Wall of the Refectory, shewing the Passage or Staircase up to It 1 
the steps are nearly upon a levd with the bases of those pillars which constitute the degatt 
balustrade. It is pUced in the south wall of the refectory (the king's school-room) near the 
east end, and had a communication from without as well as within the room. 
PlaU 7. South Porch and Part of the Nave. 

PlaU S. An Interior View of the Nave, taken from the Eastern end of lu North Aiale. In the 
dUtance appear the ttq^ and door of the south e&timnce, looking obUqueiy towBnb ihn 
•outhwcsu 
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•#♦ The italic leiten indicate the pages marked at the bottom of the left tide f 
thus, (a) (b) ^c. and the letter N. for note, 
AthelMd killed IMO monki, 6.— Arderae, 
dn. bequeathed hU property to forma llbimry, 
*.— Abbou of Werburgh, their cbanKter, lb. 



—Abbey, factions in, J.— Armorial device*, 
when lued, eN.— Adultery of monks, o N. 

Britons possess Chester, a.— Bangor, college 
of, fr.— Bird, first Bishop, d{ his character and 
&te, a.— Bellot, bishop, his ludicrous atten- 
tion to celibacy, o.— Blrchelsey, abbot, body 
of, discovered, k N^Bisbops of Chester bc^ 
fore the reformation, «; characters of, a, o, 
p, and 9 ; list of, r.— Bridgeman, bishop, per- 
secuted by the puritans, p.— Birchenshaw, ab- 
bot, a rebuilder, 6; his vicissitudes, Ikr. 

Chester, a protestant see, a } great antiquity 
of, ib. } etymology of, ib.{ Christianity in, ib.) 
founded by Ostorius, ib. } a British city, frj 
rebuilt by Ethelfieda, ib. i first religious es- 
tabllshmento not known, ib. ; the eariiest re- 
oorded was the monastery of St. Peter and St. 
Bsul, c) made a county palatine, ib. } earls 
of, their grants to the monastery, di their bu- 
rial place, «.— Clerk, abbot and dean, lb 

Cathedral, architectural history of, d{ found- 
ed in the first ages of convents, as its cloisters 
like Olottcester and Canterbury are on the 
north side, lb. } probably rebuilt by Ethelflr- 
da, ib ; parts remaining since the 1 ith centu- 
ry, «} said to be rebuilt in the ISthcentuiy, 
/; parts of reconstructed, ib. andf} descent 
Into, a proof of its antiquity, ib. ; dimensions 
of, 9.— Cloisters on the north side, d. } de- 
scribed, g*.— Choir, Intended ceiling of, gi 
stalls in, lb.— Chaderton, bishop, his avarice 
and prophesying, o.— Cole, dean, ludicrous 
issue of his sanguinary mission to Ireland, «, 
and o N.— Customs, singular In Cheshire, m 
N.— Cotes, bishop, a murdering papist, a. — 
Cotton, sirs, lord Combermere, ib.j Cotton, 
sir R. his extortion of the dean, lb. 

Deva, from the Dee, a N.— Dallaway, Mr. 
bb age of the chapter-house different fh>m 
that of Messrs. Lysons, e.— Dutton family, 
singular privilege of, &c. m N.— Davis, Mary, 
the horn-beaded woman, a N.— Dimensions of 
the cathedral, 9.— Description of the plates, 
ib. — ^Dlocess, extent and value of, a N.— Dray- 
ton celebrates the Cheshire heroes, a N. 

Ethelfrid or Athelfrid made a religious war 
on the British Christians, ».— Ethelfieda wall- 
ed Chester, lb) her great munificence, good- 
ness, and heroism, ib { placed secular canons 
in the abbey, c— Edgar's triumphal visit to 
Chester, ib.— Earis of Chester, e; sovereign 
princes, «; probably built the chapter-house 
as a mausoleum, / N.— Edmunds, Mrs. her 
presence of mind In preventing the persecution 
of the protestants, o N } rewarded by queen 
Bllxabeth, lb.— Entrance of the cathedral, a 
descent of several steps, f.— Entrance on the 
north, pi. ].— Elisabeth, queen, rebuilt Ches- 
ter, p N.— Edward III. coin of, /N.— Eustace 
a coteraporury papal writer, extenuates papal 
crimes, < N.— Espin, T. Esq. his admeasure- 
ment of the cathedral, 9 } Fogg, Dr. S. his 
monument and works, k i FUconec's learned 
natives of Chester, a N. 
Oodhra, lady» « benefiKtiCM to the abbey. 



c — Oryffin king of Wales, his army said to be 
•truck blind by Werburgh*s shrine, d N.— 
Godescall, a German emperor, tradition re- 
specting, examined, i, 

Hugh Lupus, first eari of Chester, c; his 
extravagance, dj a reputed founder of the 
abbey, ib. ; his supposed coffin discovered by 
Henchman, « N.— 'Henry IV. coin of, dis- 
covered, /N.— Hall, bishop, monument of, ki 
his character, ^.— Henry VIII. abandoned 
popery through the crimes of popes Leo and 
Clement, L— Higden, a monk and historian, 
«• N. — Higgenet, author of sacred dramas, .ib. 
— Holinshed, a native historian, a N.— Hy- 
phile, abbot, his intrigues, i. 

John's church, the cathedral to the see of 
Lichfield, L— Interior of the nave, view of, 9, 
pi. 8. 

King asserts the cathedral was built in the 
1 sth century, /j vague expression of, f N . ; list 
of bishops bj, 1.— Keene, bishop, his libera* 
"ty,9. 

Lambarde*s. British and Saxon names of 
Chester, aN.) his distinction between this 
city and other places, ib. j relates Edgar's visit 
with eight princes to Chester, <.— Lysons, 
Messrs. state correctly the first monastery, ci 
their date of chapter-house, «; exposition of 
the dpher, kc. on the stone coffin of Lupus, 
lb. ; their proper description of Werburgh*s 
shrine, iL--LeofVic, a bene&ctor, c; supposed 
abode, e.— Lavatory in the cloister, f.— Lich- 
field, bishop of, sometimes held his see in 
Chester, L- Lloyd, bishop, his character, p.— 
Lupus, eari, his character, c) his coffin ex- 
plained, « N. 

Monastery for women founded by Wolfhere, 
a fkble, c— Mary, queen, her amours with car- 
dinal Pole (overiooked l)y all our historians), 
a.— Moreton, bishop, his persecution by the 
puritans, p.— Mllner, dean, his character of 
Leo*s admirers, IN. 

Nichols, Mr. his « Uterary Anecdotes,** 9.^ 
North entrance, view of, pi. l.— North-west 
view, pi. «.— Nave, view of, pi. 8. 

Oswald, St. monastery dedicated to, c— Old- 
ham, abbot, a builder, f.— Oratory, 9, pi. 0. 

Peimant, Mr. his Welsh pre^judlces,/} his 
description of Mrs. Werburgh*s shrine, A.— 
Peploe, bishop, controversy with, 9.— Pearson, 
bishop, his works characterised, ji.— Palace, 
episcopal, sold, a N. 

Romans found Chester, c.— Refectory, / pi. 
0.— Roscoe, his silly praises of pope LeoX. 
characterised, I N.— U|dey, abbot, a benefkc- 
tor, /i finished the nave and tower, lb. 

Saxons flrstfttack Chester, a.— Saxon arches 
remaining, «.— Seynesbury, abbot, supposed 
discovery of his tomb, c N. ) deposed by the 
pope for mal-practkes, L— Spire, tradition re- 
specting, f.— Shrine, remains oC supposed to 
be Mrs. Wer1>urfh*s, ik.— Sanctuary, privilege 
of, limited in Chester, « N.— South porch, 
pl.7. 

Tanner, bishop, wisely rejects all the fkbles 
reelecting St. Werburgh, c. 

Virginity of Mrs. Werburgh, c. 

Werbttigb's abbey, ci shrine in, *. 
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